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a—~\ BAD a very interesting con- 
versation -with one of the old 
extra men who has been work- 
I ing for several days la the 

present picture we are producing, 
Less Than the Dust. He is an old In- 
dian of the Cherokee tribe, and sever- 
al years ago. when I was in California 
with the Biograph Co., ho came to 
our studio, looking for wont. 

At that time he was starring — his 
smaciated face was ' haggard and 
drawn, bis eyes were tfunken in • his 
head and shone like two dull lights. 
"When the director asked him his 
name, his voice was so weak he could 
hardly reply "Blue Feather." 

"When did you eat last?" the direc- 
tor asked sympathetically. 

"For two days I have not touched 
food, he replied in very good English, 
with just a shade of the guttural ac- 
cent of the Indian. 

The director hurried him over to 
the lunch room, where we were all 
seated and it was pathetic to watch 
him devour his food in great ravenous 
mouthfuls without even attempting to 
chew it. It was fortunate that at that 
time we were . producing a western 
picture, so he fitted in for two weeks' 
work, playing the part — and playing 
it well — of one of the emaciated In- 
dians, who had been turned out of 
his lands by the white people. 

He did not tell us his story then, but 
today when we were talking, he 
spoke of the laws of our country 
which had driven him out. 

He had been working on a ranee in 
northern California for several years 
and was liked by the ranch owner be- 
cause of his honesty, faithfulness and 
ability to work hard. At night he had 
gone to the little schoolroom on the 
outskirts of the village, hoping to re- 
ceive an education which would some 
day better his position. He married 
a good-looking, educated squaw, and, 
as the years went by. there were four 
or five little papooses. 

A wealthy landowner,, whose ranch 
extended over many miles had caught 
several poachers who were punished 
by the law. One of them was a friend 
of Blue Feather, a young boy who 
had strayed over on the land with 
a 22 shotgun and killed a rabbit He 



did not understand the English lan- 
guage or the laws of poaching, and 
he tracked the rabbit for over a mile 
on to a few feet of the other man's 
property. 

Blue Feather had defended his 
friend and brought upon his own head 
the anger of the rich landowner. A 
few weeks later, the pet dog of one 
of the little papooses strayed through 
the fence of the ranch, and Blue 
Feather, terrified lest he would run 
down some of the game, had crawled 
through the fence after him. 

He was caught, arrested, and taken 
to San Francisco, to be tried. For six 
months he was kept in prison, the 
trial postponed week "after week. In 
the meantime the Wife and children 
had exhausted their small savings and 
were dependent almost entirely upon 
the disinterested bounty of a few 
farmers' wives. 

It is not difficult to find enemies 
when one is in trouble, so there were 
many people brought from the vil- 
lage to San Francisco to testify against 
him and kept thero in luxury during 
the long days of the trial. 

Then his friends came and the 
man he had worked for, and strong 
and earnest was their defense of him. 
The jury, vitaliy interested and 
touched, acquitted him. 

The friends and enemies Were sent 
back by the government to their 
homes, but the innocent man was pen- 
niless. 

The jurors, as they watched the 
bent figure led out of the court room, 
talked among •themselves, for they 
had overheard one of the white \pu-n 
tell him that his squaw had died and 
the papooses were sent to a reserva- 
tion in Arizona. 

"Why do they send me away from 
prison?" he asked them pitifully. 
"Here I have food and a bed to 
sleep in. No money — no way to get 
honem — no wife — no children — and 
innocent! innocent! When I would 
rather be guilty." 

Each of the jurors contributed a 
few dollars and gave him enough to 
return to the village. 

A few weeks alter that, the far- 
mer he had worked for sold his ranch 
to go to New York and Blue Feather 
di-fted from on-3 place to another, an 
outcast, until the .-:reat wing of mov- 
ing pictures 'OOk him under its shel- ! 
ter 
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her understand, but ahe waa Ilka a 
smouldering coal. She would not listen 
to him — ahe peered around the corner. 



Tuesday— at home. 

We had a very amusing day In our 
Indian village on Long Island. There 
were 600 people on the Hindu street this 
morning, and as the wind blew lta cold, 
fierce breath upon their bare legs there 
was more activity than usual Every 
one waa stirred to action and not as 
sluggish as he had been during the days 
of last week when the sun beat hot 
upon us. 

There was one old Italian woman of 
eighty I was very much Interested In. 
She was a picturesque type, scrawny and 
bent and crooked as a gnarled root. She 
could speak no English and the Italian 
interpreter explained to her as best he 
could that she waa supposed to be an 
old Hindu vender, who squatted In the 
sunlight and sold rice to the villagers. 

When the actors would come there to 
buy her wares during the taking of a 
scene, unless she were really paid In 
actual coin for what she sold she re- 
fused to give them up, but would haggle 
and quarrel. 

"She does not understand," the In- 
terpreter told Mr. Emerson and me. "She 
believes she has been brought here to 
really selL Her eyes are not very good 
and she knows nothing of actors or 
moving pictures. I have told her what 
she must do. so she Is trying to be a good 
saleslady and earn all the money these 
foolish Americans are giving her for 
the same work which only brought her a 
few pennies on the eaat side, of New 
York City." 

The part I am playing In the story Is 
that of a 11 tie English girl supposed to 
be a half caste living In India. I am a 
ragamuffin— an arrogant. Impudent young- 
ster. a snapping. fighting and obstrep- 
erous little girl who mocks and mimics 
and knows nothing of discipline, who 
steals not so much for gain as for the 
amusement of the other youngsters. 

We discovered that when the children 
went anywhere near the rice the old lady 
would fly into a tantrum and launch 
fourth a volley of Italian which was 
good for their discipline if not for their 
education. \ 

The children were supposed to laugh 
and mock at her. but the poor old lads- 
did not know that was part, of the story. 
She Just crouched over her wares, spread- 
ing out her arms and her legs, craning 
her neck forward and looking for all the 
world like a gristly, gray spider. 

"Now, Miss Plckford." Mr. Emerson 
explained, "you are to pretend to buy 
some of the rice, and when she la wrap- 
ping It up, dlu your hands Into the pile 
Ivlng on the counter and run away with 
It." 

The Interpreter did all he could to 
make It clear to her that I was only play- 
ing and that the rice should be returned. 
We rehearsed It— she smiled as I looked 
at her, for It was the best sale she had 
made. But when she saw my hands 
dart Into the rice, she uttered a piercing 
shriek. 

"Badda keed! Badda keed!" 

Once more the interpreter tried to make 



shaking her fist at me 

"Badda-badda!" 

"We'll have to try It again." the di- 
rector explained. "Better turn the camera 
on the scene. The old lady Is such a 
wonderful type we don't want to miss 
her, and she may refuse to let Miss 
Plckford do the scene more than once." 

The camera was ready. X approached 
her. gesticulating smiling, trying to 
make her understand that I had been 
fooling before, but that now I wanted 
really to buy some rice. 

"Monies! Monies!" 

I opened the palm of my hand and 
showed her a coin lying there. Her head 
bobbed In "satisfaction and ahe poured 
the rice into the bag. 

That waa my cue. I dove my hands 
into the rice and started away, but she 
had been watching roe out of the corner 
of her eye and as I turned on my heel 
she sprang like a cat and sunk the nails 
of her ten fingers Into my arm. Then, 
reaching up. she meshed her hands Into 
my hair and hung on. 

After the camera man and the di- 
rector had called a halt, the Interpreter 
ran to my rescue, trying to untangle the 
old lady. But the more he talked the 
longer she hung on. until I felt her arms 
weakening. Then, with a final kick at 
my shins, she let me go. 

A large, pompoua-looklng Italian cama 
waddling toward us. 

"I own da frulta store on Delancey 
street— each day some vera bad boy he 
come to steals da banan' — dis ol' lady 
she can hava da job at my store any 
time In da week," and the Italian looked 
at her with appraising eyes of interest. 

"She would make a very good police- 
man." I assured them, "and I think I 
shall hire her myself and have her stand 
In front of my tent to keep away the 
inquisitive souvenir huntera" 

Now I am afraid of the old lady and 
make a wide circle around her little rice 
shop. Thank goodness, the scene had to 
be taken only once! 
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L.— Thank you for your kind letter. 

I have met all of the movie actors 
and actresses you mention. Address Owen 
Moore, care of Famous Players, and 
Douglas Fairbanks, care of Triangle Cor- 
poration. 

Miss E. C. J.— Address Crelghton Hale 
through Pathe. 1 am unable to give 
you any personal Information regarding 
him. Doubtless he will answer your 
letter. 

Eugenia P. C— It Is Impossible for me 
to recommend any particular cosmetic 
through this column. I would advise 
your asking your druggist to recommend 
good, standard products 

MART PICKFORD. 



WE TALK LIGHTLY CPOX A SE1U- 
ors SUBJECT. . i 

Copyright, 1916, by the McGlure 
Newspaper Syndicate. ' 

Wednesday afternoon. _ 

IjBSSSI HIS morning there were no less 
!■ ■ ' tl,an ten demands for dona- 
jm! HI tions — in fact, there is hardly 
|sUj av day goes by that some one 
does not come from a private 
or municipal charity, to ask us for 
money. 

Professional people are known to 
be the most generous in the world 
and yet there are very few of us who 
do not have great responsibilities, pri- 
marily of our own — those who are 
close to us — and then our private 
charities, to which we give much of 
our time, thought, inspiration and 
money. 

' Ethel Barrymore. George Cohan 
and I were talking one afternoon 
about the pleasure of giving. A well- 
known actress joined us, and, listen- 
ing for a while to our conversation, 
spoke with great bitterness of the 
hundreds of times we are duped and 
cheated. 

•That is -why so many deserving 
cases pass by us," I could not nelp 
remarking. "We are caught in the 
tangled web of the glib-tongued ones. 
Those who really need us the most 
endure in silence." 

Ethel Barrymore agreed. 
"Being a mother, 1 always think of 
the little children who often suffer 
because of their mother's foolish 
pride. All that I can do for children 1 
I am only too eager to, but I make 
a study of each individual case so that 
I serve only the deserving. 

"My latest charge is a little girl 
whose mother was arrested for shop- 
lifting. She had used the child us a 
decoy. When the little one was only 
six years old, the mother rehearsed 
her in the role she was to plav in 
public. Then they started out. The 
ferryboat was their stage and thvy 
crossed back and forth from early 
morning until late at night. The lit- 
tle one — who had a beaming, happy 
smile — would dance a few little tot- 
tering steps to amuse them, then 
courtesying, would stand looking at 
the crowd with large, pitiful, asking 
eyes. 

"The strange psychology of it was 
that a dozen people would reach out 



and put a few pennies into the palm 
of the little hand. Then in one voice 
they would suggest, 'Little girl, go 
buy yourself some candy.' 

"This was the cue for the child. 
" •Please," and she dug her toes 
along the wooden floors, "may I buy- 
bread for my mamma with the 
money?" 

"This last remark plunged to the 
hearts of the happy- philanthropists 
and the snower of pennies was hidden 
by a silver shower of dimes and quar- 
ters. 

"From this clever ruse the mother 
reHped quite a harvest, until the de- 
tectives ordered her to keep away 
from the ferries. 

"The women in the shops were too 
busy to pay much attention to the 
child, so the mother became a shop- 
lifter and smuggled the stolen goods 
up the child's sleeces, under her hat 
and into her coat. 

"When the mother was arrested in 
one of the large stores, the child — 
from a wistful-eyed, silent little girl 
— turned into a frothing fury and 
squealed with the rage of a rat which 
a dog has cornered. 

"When the detectives stepped for- 
ward to take her away, she sprang 
at them and sank her teeth deep into 
their arms. 

"But at heart she is not really vi- 
cious — it had just been her bringing 
up. She is quick and apt, a natural 
actress, and was brought to my at- 
tention by the matron of the juvenile 
court. For a few weeks, she pined 
for her mother, but evidently she had 
been beaten and forced into the life 
her mother was leading, because, af- 
ter awhiie, when she saw that others 
were willing to be kind to her, her 
whole manner changed. She has be- 
come as docile and tractable as a bun- 
ny. 

I. have grown very fond of her, and 
some day I think I will give her a 
chance on the stage. These are the 
only charities I take pleasure in." 

George Cohan said nothing. He 
has probably done more for humanity 
than any other American actor. In 
many cases, I know, he has been un- 
happily disappointed, but it is often 
the way of the world to turn on its 
heel when you expect it to under- 
stand, and so many times we have 
wanted to help those who were not 
even willing to help themselves. 
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Monday afternoon. 

[==] ATTTRDAY m worked through 

£"•»* a lone", suffocating day in 

(^] spite of the oppressive hu- 

|L«snl| midity. And, after we had 

hurried through our dinner, 

w e were called back to the studio 

and kept there until midnight. 

So, you see, you who think that ours 

is a bed of roses, how many thorns 

there are among them. AVe are like 

a small army of soldiers, always ready 

to respond to our general's commands. 

' And the general, who is either the 

I producer or the director, not only 

I commands, but demands, and it makes 



no difference whether it is the star 



or the extra girl — ours is the respon 
isibility of duty. Those who shift the 
I responsibility are the ones who never 
I succeed. 

Yesterday we did not have to work, 
Pto we motored into the country. The 
skies were cobalt blue and there was 
not a cloud visible until the hour of 
wonset, when they drifted in great, 
tieecy banks of flame toward the west. 

Sie rains have made the country 
. oriously green and the meadows are 
dappled with goldenrod. 

Some of the leaves have turned — 
| there is gold in the maples, and last 
night the first messenger of winter 
tiptoed across the fields. It was the 
troa. 

I 1 noticed as I rode along Fifth ave- 
nue today that many of the women 
tare already, bundled in their furs and 
the shops have discarded the gaudy 
colors of summer for the more sober 
titles of winter. 

Ko longer will the girls wear their 
skirts several inches above their boots, 
for Dame Fashion has decreed they 
shall be long, even to the ankle. The 
fur coats which were very short last 
year ere to be worn three-quarter 
lengths. . , 

But the hats vary in size and color. 
"I noticed In some of the smart shops 
there seemed to be a tendency toward 
the poke bonnet, while others ex- 
ploited the sombrero and the broad- 
brimmed sailor. 

Anita Stewart and I -were tilting 
not long ago about the disappointment 
■if wearing the latest fashion styles 
In pictures. 

'•Sometimes," she lamented, 'I pay 
rid'-_-ulous prices for novelty jowns. 



hats, and even parasols or nurses. 
During the taking of a picture I teel 
very smart, but alas! It is not re- 
leased tor months and months. By 
the time the picture reaches the 
screen, the styles have come and gone, 
and they often credit us poor moving 
picture actresses with being dowdy." 
•That is where I have the advan- 
tage over you," I laughed. "There 
isn't a radical change in the ragged 
costumes 1 wear. They are Just as 
unfashionable in May as they are in 
November. And overalls, I can as- 
sure you, are worn all the year 
around." 

This afternoon I met Clara Kimball 
Toung and Alice Brady, who had also 
been shopping, storing up like beavers 
their winter supplies. Clara had just 
come from one of the Fifth avenue 
furriers and had ordered a beautiful 
silver fox set. 

"The blue fox is getting very 
scarce," Alice Brady told us. "I just 
bought a. couple of unusually beautl- 
ful skins. Beaver is to bo worn again 
this year, and long ermine capes with- ' 
out any tails on them." 

As we sauntered along, we stopped '. 
again to gaze into a furrier's window. ' 
There in a corner was a stock of chin- 
chilla. Bach skin was $25 — the cost 
of a collar and cuffs would be no less 
than four hundred. 

"My mother was telling me the 
other day that when she was a little 
girl she was given a long chinchilla 
cape and muff. It was then con- 
sidered a great "luxury and the neigh- 
bors thought her family foolishly ex-, 
travagant to spend $75 on just a 
young girl," Clara told us. 

This attracted our attention to a 
little set of children's furs — beaver 
and ermine. 

"Do you remember how proud we 
were of a little bit of rabbit skin?" 
I laughed as I reminded them. "And 
then it was probably cat!" 

"Or poodle dog or Angora," inter- 
rupted Clara Kimball Young, fl re- 
member strutting past the school two 
or three times so that all the chil- 
dren could see. But now — now the 
youngsters seem to be proud of noth- 
ing unless it is ermine or Russian 
sable!" 

So many of the women who read 
this column have written to ask about 
the fashions. I would be very glad 
to look up any question of dress for 
them any time they request it. 
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The first time I saw CrelghtonHale on 
the screen was in "The Exploits of 
Elaine," but I did not meet htm until 
he cams to the Famous Players' studio 
to ba the leading man for Louisa Huff In 
"The Old Homestead." 

Mr. Hale was born In England and 
comes from a family of theatrical stars. 
His father, several well-known English 
actors told me, was one of the favorites 
of the English theaters. Bo. you see, It 
Is a case of "like father. Ilka son." 

"I was just a little tad when I want on 
tha stag* first." Crelghton Hala told me, 
but modesty forbade his adding that so 
groat was his ability and so quickly was 
It recognised that ha soon became con- 
nected with Lady Forbes-Robertson's 
company In "The Dawn of Tomorrow" 
and cam* to America with tha show. Ha 
has remained here ever since and has 
become one of the most popular of tha 
young screen actors. 

"How did you happen to get Into pic- 
tures?" I asked him. He laughed. 

"I had been wanting to gat Into them 
long before I wss invited." he replied. "I 
was playing In Indian Summer,' a 
Broadway attraction under the late 
Charles Frohroan, when I met a Paths 
director who told me ha would give me 
a chance to see how I looked on the 
screen. 

"After seeing the test, I wondered how 
they bad the nerve to engage, ma, but 
such waa ray good fortune, and I doubt 
If I will ever want to return to the 
stage. It Is tha natural life, the active, 
out-of-door Ufa, In spit* of Its hard- 
ships." 

"I suppose you have had many Inter- 
esting experiences?" I asked him. 

"Interesting and dangerous," he re- 
plied. 

It wasn't difficult to imagine that one 
had many adventures In the taking of 
pictures such as "The Exploits of 
Elaine." 

"After an energetic aerial like that, the 
mere facing of an enemy In battle looks 
calm and tranquil. I don't thtnk I would 
be afraid of anything now." 

"Any scars left from the adventures?" 
I dared to ask. 

"Tea, and a very deep one." he re- 
plied. "Not flesh wounds, but mora seri- 
ous than that— the loss of a perfectly 
good new winter suit ! 

"From the tailor's I telephoned to tha 
studio to see If I was wanted, and the 
director's Irate reply was: 'Yes, you 
have been wanted for the last three 
hours.' So I lost no time In hurrying over 
there. 

"I found that the scene was ready for 
me. Perhaps you remember It In the 
Iron Claw' series— In the ninth episode, 
where I was forced to get Into a bathtub 
and turn on the water and 
sit there until it overflowed 



"So half tha expressions I pulled of 
agony and dlemay ware not all acting, I 
can assure you. Aa the tnb began to 
fill up and I saw my brand new suit, 
which I had been so proud of a few min- 
utes before, warped and ruined, I regis- 
tered some pretty realistic sighs of dis- 
tress. 

"Then aa I scrambled out of tha scene. 
dripping wet, who should be waiting 
there with his eye on the suit, but the 
furnace man! 

" 'Soma swell suit you've got, Mr. Hale,' 
and there was an expectant gase In hi » 
eye. 'but shrunk considerably.' 

" Tea, just exactly to your stse.' I re- 
plied, shaking myself like a wet puppy. 
•Stand outside my dressing-room door and 
I will sling It to you as soon ss I can.' 

" 'You betcher,' came his joyous reply. 
'I've been settln' around here waltln" for 
that ssene the last two weeks, hoptn' I'd 
fall heir to a new winter outfit. There Is 
times when I says to myself I'd rather 
be the furnace man than the actor. Ev- 
erything ain't as good as It looks or as 
bad as It seems— now ain't It?' " 



Answers to Correspondent*. 
H. S. W.— Don't you think It would be 
better for you to keep your good position 
than to give It up because tha parting 
from your sweetheart would be painful, 
and so lose the opportunity to create tha 
proper kind of a home for her whan you 
are ready to be married? 

I. I L— I do think that yon have the 
attractiveness necessary for a movlng- 
Ing picture actreas. and it will develop 
later whether you have the ability and 
other requirements. Follow my advloe to 
girls In these columns. I hope they will 
be of service to you. 

M. H.— Thank you for your nloe. en- 
couraging letter. I hope that "Madam 
Butterfly" will show at your local the- 
atre, and congratulate you on your di- 
rect method of trying to secure it I am 
with the Famous Players Company. 
Pearl White has not been killed. Ehs is 
very much alive. 

Edna B— I found your letter very In- 
teresting snd thank you for your en- 
couraging remarks. Perhaps I will fol- 
low your advice and sppear In the type 
of play you suggest at some time In the 
future. 



Edna H.— Evidently your first letter 
cent astray and did not reach me, as I 
answer all letters that come to my desk. 
I sm glad you have such a happy home 
and lead such a pleasant life. "Poor 
as made to I Little Pepplna," "The Eternal Grind," 
and "Hulda From Holland" are the last 
" 'You don't expect me to get In that Plays In which I have appeared. 

tub with this suit on,' I solicited Director! 

Jose. A. P. C— Thank you for your sincere 

" 'Of course I do— wa haven't time to ] little letter. I should ba glad to hear 
wait for you to change,' and the director j from you again, 
ordered me to get Into the set. I MARY PiCKFORD. 
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a studio to see them during the course 
of construction cannot realise what a 
tremendous amount of patience and un- 
derstanding a director must have to 
swing the vast army of excitable men and 
women. 

Mr. Orifflth told me there were many 
Injured In the taking of his picture "In- 
tolerance." and sometimes flvs or six at 
a time, like horses In a barn fire, would 
throw themselves in tha path of danger 
when they could easily have escaped It. 

I am getting very tired these days, al- 
though we think the hot weather has 
passed us by and It is not so difficult to 
work In the long cool days as when the 
sun beats down upon the glass roof of 
the studio. Soon our picture will be fin- 
ished, and wa have called It "Less Than 
the Dust." 



Saturday. 

This morning a group of little children 
held court at the studio, as theatrical 
children always do. demanding to be the 
center of attraction. "Little wiseacres" 
I always call them, for, living around 
with grown-ups and playing roles which 
are often 'too old or too young for them, 
they acquire an artificiality which is very 
amusing. 

Mr. Wniuun Farnura and his director 
happened to be taking scenes very near 
our location today and they came visit- 
ing. The children were very much inter- 
ested m Mr. Famum because they had 
aeen htm on the screen and thought him 
a great hero. 

"Of course he only sots the parts." a 
philosopher of nine remarked, who had 
not bean acquainted with the fact that 
Famum was standing tn back of him. 
"There's no telling whether he's a hero 
or not off the screen. Pa says he al- 
ways has his doubts about 'em— so've I." 

"You have, have you. young fallow?" 
And a great, strong hand reached over 
and grasped the youngster by the nape 
of the nock, turning him around. 

"oh. gee?" said the young actor, 
shrinking Into his clothes like a turtle 
Into his shell. "Where did YOU come 
from?" 

"That's what you get for talking shout 
some one behind his bsck." And Mr. Fsr- 
num tweaked Ma ear. lifting him up on 
his shoulder and patting his head af- 
fectionately, for there la no one who 
oares for youngsters more than he. 

"I've a very dear friend who also bears 
the Christian name of William." he told 
me, and he Is very proud of his little 
heir. Frederick. 'Frederiok the Great' 
his grandfather calls him. When Fred- 
die's third birthday arrived, it was de- 
cided that the small boy should discard 
petticoats for which be had a particular 
distaste, and graduate Into the grown-up 
oostume of knickerbockers. His mother. 
In honor of the memorable occasion. 
served a birthday caka and led her son 
to the seat of grace. 

" "Now,' she exclaimed. Ton are "a Ht- 
fle man!" Frederick drew himself up 
proudly and turned to his mother, asking 
tn a stage whisper, 'And can I call pa 
Bill— now V " 

We had ee-reral thrilling experiences 
this afternoon. In one of the big mob 
scenes an actor became suddenly panic- 
stricken and jumped off one of tha high 
balconies on to the ground, breaking both 
arms and his collar bona 

The director had told him very calmly 
all he had to do waa to lean over the 
balcony and cry out to the English sol- 
diers passing below. But under the stress 
of the' moment, when Mr. Emerson called 
Ms orders through a megaphone. Instead 
of leaning over the balcony, he leaped 
three feet out from It and fell tn a crum- 
pled heap on the ground, narrowly miss- 
ing the bayonet of one of the soldiers. 
The women screamed and fainted, and 
for a second pandemonium broke loose. 

Unfor tu nately. I was standing there, 
gazing at the balcony when It happened, 
and I cannot describe my feelings as 1 
saw htm climbing up on the balustrade. 
balancing for a few seconds, then spring- 
ing Into tha air. Some of them thought 
he had attempted a spectacular suicide, 
but when we visited the poor boy in the 
hospital tent, he confided that this was 
the first time he had ever worked In a 
picture and that he had been so wrought 
np and nervous for fear he would not do 
what he was told to do that ha com- 
pletely lost Ms head. 

Ton who sit In tha theatre and watch 
tha pictures without ever having been to 



Answers to (correspondent.. 

R. W.— Thank you for your entertaining 
and encouraging letter. I will remember 
your suggestions and build articles around 
them when I have the opportunity. 

Robert S^-I fancy you misunderstood 
my remark at the convention. I do not 
expect to return to the ataga within the 
next several years, but hope to do so at 
some future data 

R. B.— Sessus Hayakawa la with the 
Lasky Company and has appeared In 
several productions, the most notable 
being "The Cheat" and "Allen Souls" 



T. C— Thank you for your verses, 
which were reslly very excellent, and 
which I have pasted Into my sorapbook. 

E. P.— Thank you for your suggestions, 
snd when I am able I will write articles 
along those lines. I am very glad you 
enjoy my talks. 

F W— I shall get the book you wrote 
of and see If it would make a good play 
for me. Thank you for the suggestion 
ss well aa your interesting letter. 

MARY PICKFORD. 
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PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET— EDNA MAYO. 

1 Copyrlatht, 1»1«, by The MrClirr >ewsp»per » J ndlcate. Entered at Stationers 
Hall, I on. Ion. AH rights reserved. Including rights of translation. Publi- 
cation ef thin article la whale or la part la expressly prohibited except 
by special arrangement with The MeClore Newspaper Syndicate. 



Edna Mayo, who la leading lady with 
Essanay. haa Introduced an Innovation In 
photoplay work. She la doing what Will- 
iam Farnum told me he la ambitious to 
do. learning- her parta Juat aa one would 
do for the speaking stage. 

Although I have met Mlaa Mayo often, 
we have had no thrilling experiences to- 
gether, ao I muat tell you a little story 
that waa told ma by a newspaper man 
who went to interview her In Chicago 
the other day. He had heard that Mlaa 
Mayo waa the beat dreased woman on 
the screen, and had made up his mind 
that there should be eeveral paragraphs 
In his Interview which would please the 
women— he would describe at length her 
costume. 

But when he was uahered on the floor 
of the Essanay studio, there was Misa 
Mayo, dressed as Eve. sitting on a trunk 
and powdering her nose with a powder 
puff! For he had snatched an Interval 
between the scenes In "The Return of 
Eve," while she was preparing for the 
dramatic situation in which she tempu 
Adam with the apple. 

She stooped to disentangle a snake 
which insisted on colling at her feet— 
an honest-to-goodneea snake, six feet 
long. 

"1 edged away," the newspaper man 
told me. "but Misa Mayo, absolutely un- 
afraid, stroked its head. 

" 'I used to hate snakes, until this one 
was forced upon me,' she said, taking a 
final dah at her nose, with the powder jance 
puff. But now I do not mind them at all 



of Paradise Into a pitiless wor'd. And 
do you know,' here she laughed, I have 
discovered why Eve ate the apple: ii 
was sheer curiosity, nothing more or lea* 
—curiosity, woman's Inheritance. AT." 
shexgsve a bite of It to Adam through 
generoalty. I know, because I have neen 
Mrs Eve for the last three weeks, right 
In this ready- saade Paradise in the heart 
of Chicago.' 

Mlaa Mayo was born In Philadelphia 
and attended a glrla' school there, 
graduating when she was sixteen. 
From there she went on the stage and 
waa lucky enough to rise quickly to 
Important parts, for young aa ahe Is. 
she has had six years' experience on 
the stage and in pictures. 

"Are you going back on the stage?" 
the newspaper man asked her, as we 
all aak each other, for she will be 
remembered in "Help Wanted,". 
"Madame X." and "Excubc Me." 

She shook her head. 

"I hope I will always be able to 
stay In pictures — I enjoy each blessed 
day at the studio." 

We hope so, too! 



Answers to Correspondents. 

"Admirer." — Mae Marsh appeared in 
"The Sands of Dee;" "Man's Gene- 
sis;" "The Escape;" "Home. 8weet 
Home;" "The 8wlndlers;" 'The Great 
Day;" "The Birth of a Nation." and 
D. W. Griffith's last picture, "Intoler- 



and thl« one 'has become quite a pet of 
the studio.' 
"She turned from her looking i\&*i to 



P. H.— Marshall Nellan Is with the 
Lasky Co. directing Blanche Sweet. 
Dorothy Glah and Wallace Reld play- 



me with that charming smile of hers j ed the leading roles in "Old Heldel 
'fan you wait a few minutes?' she asked, berg." 

'for the part is rather difficult and I 

want to do my best." C. B Jack Barrymore played the 

"So I waited, sitting on a hard, long leading role In "The Incorrigible 
wooden bench, unbacked and unvamlsh- Dukane." I'm sorry, but I cannot 
ed. thinking how uncomfortable it waa state my preferences through this col- 
umn the clicking of the merciless cam- 1 umn. Their work is all very good 

era began. Then I forgot all about my- 1 

self and thought only of how interesting! Edna G. — If your manuscript was 
1* Is to watch pictures in the making. It ! returned to you. pertiaps tt was be- 
was dreadfully trying, that scene: over cause It was not typewritten. Busy 
and over again they rehearsed It, because scenario editors do not have leisure 
the serpent was not su<-h a good actor as to read handwritten Bcripts. Have 



your plot typewritten and mall it out 
again. 

Marguerite F. — Thank you for your 
suggestions for the Personalities. I 
have already written on a great many 
of the names you give and will try to 
write on the others when possible. 

Thomas B. — Thank you for your 
nice. Interesting, encouraging letter, 
this role, fur never before have I felt ; Why not write to Pauline Frederick 
the wonderful rower of that story of direct, care Famous Players? Jean 
Oenesls. Now I have lived it. I know Sothern's address is International Film 
what Eden Is and I also know how c» rri- j Co.. 2 Columbus Circle. New York 
blc it must have been to be thrown cut! City. MART PICKFURti 



they ha.l expected and refused to take 
orders. 

" 'I enjoy this part more than iny oth- 
er I have ever played.' Miss Mayo ex- 
pressed herself, 'for there Is a novelty 
about It which stamps it aa original.' 

"She was aV dimples and amlles as she 
shook back her wealth of golden hair 
v hich reached to her knees. 

" 'To be the first woman who ever 
lived— you fan imagine how I glory In 




PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET.— JULIEN ELTINGE. 

Copyright, 191a, ky The MrClure Ifewapaper Syndicate. Entered art ■ratlenet 
Hall. London. All rights reserved, Inelndlng rights of translation. Publi- 
cation ef this article In "hole or In part la expressly prohibited except 
by special arrangement with The McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 



The first time I met Jullen ElUnge was 
at a dinner party given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Raymond Hitchcock, In Los Angeles. 
Charlie Chaplin was there— without his 
big feet, but with his droll senae of 
humor; Mr. David Grlngth. Mack Ben- 
nett, owner of the Keystone Producing 
Company, and Mabel Normand. 

It was one of the most amusing parties 
I have ever enjoyed, for Mr. Eitlnge en- 
tertained us by telling of his early >ife at 
college and how he happened to become 
the greatest female impersonator in the 
world. 

"In those days I was Just plain "Bill'— 
in fact, I am always 'Bill* to my friends 
—until the fatal evening during the pro- 
duction of a college play In which T was 
asked to Impersonate a woman. I had 
always been very athletic and was built 
of iron, but my bonea and muscles were 
flexible, so I had little difficulty In allow- 
ing myself to be clinched into corsets 
and all the paraphernalia that goes vlth 
the dressing of a fashionable woman. 
They found a wig for me and when I 
appeared upon the stage, all the profes- 
sors and some of the college boys, who 



range a little party at Sherry**" 

"Do so," implored the old man. "I 
will be more grateful to yon than I can 
express." 

An hour after the third act, Jullen 
Eltlnge, who enjoyed the Joke aa well 
aa the others, waa Introduced to the 
elderly gentleman. He arrived In style 
magnlfique. and wore over a purple Jet 
evening gown a beautiful coat of pearl 
gray velvet trimmed with chinchilla. A 
picture hat with gray ostrich plumes 
nestled on a wig of perfect, glowing 
and tantalizing blonde curia. There waa 
wine and music and aong; the old gentle- 
man toasted again and again to the 
beautiful actress, and once waa seen to 
lean dangerously near, while his hand 
closed over the plump white hand of 
"Mile. Eltlnge." 

The next day to the apartment of Miss 
"Julienne" came a box of orchids, while 
the elderly gentleman's Irate wife sought 
her attorney, telling him of her husband's 
escapade the night before. 

And the attorney, with an eye to busi- 
ness, urged a divorce. 

But when the enamored old beau called 



were not let In on the secret, gasped with , nat afternoon, followed by tiptoeing de- 
amassment and thought some actress tectlves, the actor-actress met him In , 
had been smuggled into college for the | th , luxurious and beautiful drawing- i 
pl *jL"v room. 

That was the beginning of a longj -j s M1 „ Eltlnge at homer" came in a| 



series of comedies In which I appear- 
ed as a woman. Then crfrne offers 
from the theatrical managers. Terri- 
fied lest my father and mother should 
know that during one vacation I ap- 
peared in vaudeville, I took the name 
of a college chum. Jullen Eltlnge. 
ano under these false colors I sailed 
Into the theatrical world — around it 
and never out of it!" 

Mr. Eltlnge did not mention the 
story I am going to confide to you, 
but It Is one of the colossal Jokes of 
Broadway and too good to keep. It 



tremolo from the elderly suitor. 

"What do you want of her?" demanded 
Mr. Eltlnge in a loud, roaring voice. "I 
an her husband." 

What was said or what was done no | 
cne knows, but the old gentleman was j 
seen emerging sheepishly from the house | 
and tottering down the steps without 
looking back. Swinging into his limousine 
he closed the door with a bang. "I'm an | 
old fool," he was heard to remark, "an 
old fool! But It serves me right-'" 

Jullen Eltlnge promises to open this | 
year on Broadway In a new play. 



seems that a very wealthy man of i cleverer comedy than even his past suc- 
sixty. who had followed the strait 1 ceases, 
and narrow path for many years, waa i 
Invited by some gay New Tork friends I 
to a dinner pirty at the Club. There! 



were red. whit 



and sparkling wines 



Answers to Correspondents. 

M. L.— Holbrook Blinn played the lead- 
served him— and sparkl'ng, white and ln * rn! * ,n " T h* Butterfly on the Wheel" 
red wines — until he forgot he was \ ani1 v ' T lan Martin appeared opposite him. 

sixty and suggested to the younger i ■ 

men that they "do" New York. C B.— John Bowers wai 

By "doing" New Tork. he meant to ! man tn "The Eternal Grind 
drop in on the laat act of Broadway's I for your commendation. 

best play, then after the show to j 

pause for a bottle of wine at Sherry's j M. P.— Mile. Petrova played the Btellar 
and Rector's, until It was time for | role In "The Soul Market" and the role 
the Midnight Follies One of the I of Jack Dexter was filled by Wilmuth 
gentlemen of his club, a staid old j Merkyl. 
friend, reminded him that It had been 



my leading 
Thank you 



B. T — Sessue Hayakawa haa appeared 

In "The Wrath of the Gods." "The 

Cheat." "The Typhoon." "The Clue," 

Alten Souls" and 

u-u Aokl is his 

wife. 



fifteen years since he had crossed 
the threshold of the theater, but noth- 
ing could stop him now! 

Th^e "best play" meant "The College "The Secret Sin." "All! 
Widow." and when the elderly gentle- " A . ,,er Flve T **""•" 
man from his box caught a glimpses of 
the beautiful Eltlnge. he expressed his 
admiration In exaggerated compliments. 
One ^of the men smiled, a very knowing 
Bmlle. which es-aped the focussed gaxe 
of the elderly gent>man. 

"He — I mean she— I mean the actress — 
Is a very* great friend of mine and I 
would be glad to Introduce you." 

"When?" demanded the elderly gentle- 
man 



N. W.— William Farnum haa played tn 
the following filme: "The Redemption of 
David Carson," "The Sign of the Cross" 
"Samson." "The Gilded Fool." "The Nig- 
ger." -The Pnbroken Law." and "A Sol- 
dier's Oath." 



I A. M. E — Antta Stewart played the 
leading role In "He Never Knew." Mary 
| Moore was Flfl Hampton In "Under 
After the theater. Perhaps I can ar- 1 Southern Skies." mart picxmitr> 



Daily Xalks by Mary. Pickford 



PERSONALITIES I HAVE MET.— DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS. 

Copyright, i •>!«.. by The Hectare Wewspopor Syndicate. Entered nt Btntlonera 
Hall. London. All right* reserved. Including rights .1 translntlon. Publi- 
cation of this article la whole or lo part ta expressly prohibited except 
b> special arrensement with The Met lure Kewapaper Syndicate. 



| wne of the many attractions of Douglas 
! Fairbanks— and you who have seen him 
In pictures can easily understand It— Is 
that the man of him haa never loot eight 
of the boy of him. He can never be 
sixty because he will be ettrnally sixteen; 
In fact.* there are times when he la quite 
sb young as the heir of the Douglas 
Fairbanks family,' a husky, nervy little 
chap of six. 

The other evening the guests of the : 
Algonquin Hotel were aroused by a 
burglsr alarm, and for a moment pan- 
demonium broke loose through the halls 
and In the rooms on the south .side of 
the building. The loudest murmur came 
from Clifton Crawford, Into whose apart- 
ment the marauder had broken. 

"My wife and I were asleep." Mr. 
Crawford laid great stress upon his 
words, "when we heard a strange sound. 
a scraping oi\ the window. Cautioning 
her not to cry out. I tiptoed Into the 
dark living room and listened again. 
Just as I was about to turn back. I 
saw the figure of a man silhouettes 
against the glass. 

"'If the revolver had been loaded. I 
would have flred. but I did not dare cry 
out for fear that the burglar tn turn 
might take It into his head to shoot me. 
j), holding my bresth, I crouched In the 
darkness. The light from a street lamp 
fell upon the man. but I could not see 
his face aa It waa muffled in a dark 
handkerchief and hi* cap waa pulled far 
over hia cars. 

"Now. I am not a man who Is easily 
frightened, but thla burglar seemed so 
desperate and so Intent on his mission 
that I waa afraid to tackle him. Just 
as he leaped Into the room. I had the 
presence of mind to spring to the electric 
light button and switch on the lights. 
There was a brief struggle, but I was 
soon overpowered In his strong grasp, 
and while Mrs. Crawford screamed for 
help, he escaped through the window." 

The manager of the hotel and the 
guests entered the living-room, looked out 
of the window and gazed down the Are 
escape. Then they were startled by a 
scuffle and a noisy disturbance In the 
hall. Two of the porters entered, drag- 
ging the burglar, struggling to free him- 
self. The handkerchief which muffled 
his face became untied and fell to the 
floor, revealing that inimitable grin of 
Douglas Fairbanks! 

"Tou mlgnt have been shot!" and Clif- 
ton Crawford's face was serious. 

"Better shot than half shot." came 
from the departing Douglas Fairbanks, 
whose laugh echoed all the way down 
the halls to his own apartment. 

Mrs. Fairbanks, who appreciates her 
husband's sense of humor, told me the 
other day of a time when Douglas Fair- 
banks finished a Western picture, and 
Invited all the cowboys to the city's most 
fnshionable hotel for a farewell dinner. 
There were preparations fit for kings, 
but you can imagine the embarrassment 
of those poor chaps, seated at a table and 
served course after course of "tender- 



footers' grub" by the frown-faced, su- 
l>c, Hllous walte% 

"Douglas looked around and saw their 
discomfort He also saw they were 
watching every move he mede^p* they ' 
wouldn't do anything wrong fb offend 
thslr host. Then Douglas, to make them \ 
feel perfectly at home, loaned r.eavll> 
upon the table with his elbows, picked j 
his teeth, ale with his knife, buttered 
his bread whrle and then dropped it. I 
Plump! into the soup. In tan minutes I 
every cowboy at the table was having 
the time of hia life, observing philosophic- 
ally to himself that city folks 'oidn't 
have nuthln' on them, nohow— that 
Doug was a regular feller and if Doug 
ate with hia knife, all the concerned 
conventions could blow to the winds— 
THET were In for a bully good feed and 
pescheroj of a time." " 

There are so many stories - o tell 
about Douglas Fairbanks one »carcely 
knows whero to begin: of his generosity, 
his kind heart and hia love for humanity, 
which la reflected In that genial smile of 
his. 

Elsie Janls gave a party at the Rlalto 
Theater and ne all went to seV "Man- 
hattan Madni.-s." his latest liletiire, 
laughing lU ■ foolish children over the 
antics of this Westerner who came t~* 
New Tork U compare "God's country" 
with the city of sky scrapers. If you 
are in a somoer, gray mood, do not miss 
this picture; it will give you an ho*jr of 
pleasure and pleasant memories. 



Answers to Correspondents. 

E. T.— Ida Sehnall plays the atellar role 
in the recent release of "1'ndlne." Tou 
are right— there was a version of "Un- 
dine" released shout four years ago. 

F. P.— Tom Moore is with Pathe and 
Owen Moore Is with Famous Players 
Mnry Fuller played the title role in 
"Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots." 

N. M.-In "Fanchon. the Cricket." Jack 
Standing played the* role of "Laundry".* 
and I played the role of Fanchon. Victor 
Sutherland played the role of "Paul" in . 
"One Day." 

Henrietta R— The role of Jo. in "The 
Awakening" waa played by Anita Stew- 
art. Mary Moore played the part of the 
sister-in-law In "The Great Divide." in 
which House Peters and Ethel Clayton 
played the leading roles 

D. 8.— If you have a moving picture 
plot, write it as concisely and clearly as 
possible Into synoprlo form, and have it 
typewritten, on one side of the paper 
only. Address it to the Scenario Depart- 
ment of any reputable him company, en- 
closing stamps for return of the manu- 
script. 



E. C— Alice Joyce is again playing in 
pictures, and can be addressed care of 
the YILagraph Co The flrst picture In 
which, she will appear le "The Battle Cry 
of War." MABY PICKKORU 
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STXtJGBT AND SHADOWS 
THE STCTMO. 

Copyright 1916. by The McClure 
•% JJewspaper Syndicate. 

HHE picture we lave been pro- 
ducing is completed, the last 
of the scenes are taken and 
while we have been working 
very hard for 12 weeks. 1 
was almost sorry today when our di- 
rector, Mr. Emerson, called tis -and 
told us that we need not report lor 
i duty tomorrow morning. 
I 1 have written about the magnifi T 
I cent street set we erected represent- 
ing a Hindu village, but I have not 
described the temple, built on another 
acre of ground. Looking at it hid- 
den -there among the trees -with a 
beautiful pool of water reflecting it, 
one could hardly Relieve it was on 
Long Island and not in India— that 
some ancient geni had not whisked 
us on an enchanted rug across the 
emerald seas. 

It is unfortunate that the audience 
must be denied the color, as I have 
never seen anything more beautiful in 
my life than the natives with their 
polished ebony bodies, walking up the 
meps of the temple, kneeling at pray- 
er in the purple shadow, or bathing 
w the sacred pool and splashing the 
water which 3parkled in the sun- 

J, plaving the part of a half caste 
cirl. who was "less than the dust 
in the «ves of both the natives and 
■he white people, had a scene where 
1 slid down a wall and splashed into 
the pool. 

So seriouslv had the Hindoos we en- 

'aged for the picture taken the scene 
► hat once in the pool, they forgot to 
t.e onlv actors and were murmuring 
i heir alarming incantations. When I 
*ctuallv did tumble in among them 
^nd the Hindu professor who trans- 
Fated the words of the director urged 
L hem to surround me, 1 was almost 

Tightened by the wild expressions on 

heir faces: in fact, one of the Hin- 
doos who had never heard of a cam- 
era and had only been an Immigrant 
It few weeks, sank his fingers into 
eny flesh and tore at my dress, 
r Nor could they make him under- 
stand, once he had been told that I 
«-as an unbeliever and had sinned 

cainst his religion. After two or 

Ihxpe -rehearsals, afraid he might do 
one bodily harm to me. they ordered 
urn away from the pool under the 
iatchful eyes of one of the property 
•en. 



Although it was only an hour's ride 
from New York, several hundred extra 
people who were employed on the 
scenes could not afford the expensive 
trip and during the imepndiug car 
strikes, we built a little city of tents. 
At night It was a strange sight — the 
lanterns, the voices, the people cook- 
ing their suppers on old fashioned 
camp stoves. Traveling across the 
skies in an aeroplane and looking 
down upon us, we must have looked 
more like Coxey's army than a' mov- 
ing picture encampment. 

At night "we took scenes along the 
streets, lighted by torches which the 
property men held in their hands. 
These torches resembled Roman can- 
dles, and those that burned about a 
minute- and a half cost S30 a dozen, 
while those which burned two minutes 
cost $40. In one night alone we used 
J2.000 worth of these torches. 

The last night, our favorite property 
boy, named Van, was given orders to 
hold one of the torches, standing on a 
balcony over the crowd of two or 
three hundred* people, mobbing the 
street below him. 

Sometimes the powder in the 
torches is caked and causes explosions. 
During the scene, we heard a loud 
report, but did not realize what had 
happened. The torch which Van was 
holding had exploded, tearing the 
flesh off his arm and hand, mutilating 
it terribly. His first thought was to 
drop the torch, but he knew there was 
a chance of its exploding a second 
time among the people, probably set- 
tins: a dozen dresses on fire and 
wounding as many more, so in spite 
of h's terrible suffering, he held on, 
praying the danger was post. ' 

A second terrible explosion shook 
the building and when we picked the 
poor boy up, the flesh was taken off a 
side of "his face and he lay unconr 
scious, bis lacerated, bleeding hand 
still clutching the torch. 

AVe all went to the hospital to see 
him, but for hours we waited outside 
the door of his room, the nurse com- 
ing out? once in a while to report upon 
his condition. 

"He may live," the surceon told 
us. "but he may lose his sight." 

Not a sqund or complaint came 
from the poor boy, whose fortitude 
would bring tears to your eyes, but 
now he is fast recovering and his eyes 
are not seriously injured. 

This is only one of many tragedies 
of pictures, of which the public sel- 
dom hears. 

I 





WHEN BERR JCLXIS MET THE 
ENGLISH OFFICERS. 

Copyright, 1916, by the McClure News- 
paper Syndicate. 
ODAT Mr. Emerson, the direc- 
tor, who produced Less Than 
Dust, called me into one of the 
great offices of the studio and 
showed me 25,0o0 feet of film. 
That was the picture and out of it he 
and his assistants would destroy ev- 
erything which was unnecessary to 
the development of the story, and se- 
lect 7.000 feet, cutting it and binding 
it and making of it the finished prod- 
uct. 

I have known some directors who 
have taken 40.000 feet of film auring 
the making of a feature production, 
< 35.000 of it to be discarded. 

It is a long, tiresome task, for the 
film must be shown over and over 
again, as often a. director takes one 

scene five and six limes. He and 
his assistant watch the running of this 
film in the projecting room and pick 
ont the most perfect feet of negative, 
both in quality and in action. 

Sometimes it almost seems impos- 
sible when a director has eight or 
nine thousand feet, to cut it down to 
five or six thousand, and all the intel- 
ligent minds of the studio are called 
into the cutting room to make their 
suggestions. Many times we hate to 
sacrifice the scenes which we have 
worked so hard over, but it is well 
that so many angels of the drama are 
photographed, as Iong-planned-for ep- 
isodes are sometimes neutral on the 
screen and other little incidental, 
spontaneous bits of acting are so im- 
pressive that we rejoice because the 
director's dramatic instinct had 
prompted it- 
David Powell, a well-known Eng- 
lish actor, was my leading man in 
this picture*, and a week or so ago 
he enjoyed a very amusing little ad- 
venture. Near our encampment was 
a rambling German inn. Mr. Pow- 
ell, who plays the part of an English 
army officer with several of the 
young American actors in the cos- 
tumes of English officers, wandered 
over to the German inn in search of 
atmosphere — and beer! 

As they swaggered into the grill, the 
little proprietor, Julius Krauss, serv- 
ing his. customers, turned around and 
gasped, open-eyed and open-mouthed 
at th£ uniform of the allies. 
. "Gott in Himmel!" he ejaculated. 
The American boys were uncon- 
scious of the drama stirring the patri- 
otic heart of Julius Krauss, but Mr. 



Powell, an Englishman, appreciated it. 

"Vot you doing in here?" Mr. 
Krauss demanded. 

Mr. Powell leaned over and whis- 
pered to Frank Losee. 

"Don't let him hear my English ac- 
cent. Frank — you tell him." 

"Six beers and liverwurst sandwich- 
es," Mr. Losee replied in strong Amer- 
ican nasal tones. 

"Julius Krauss serving beer mlt 
English? Nein! Nein! Ich kann 
nicht — Ich kann nicht — Heraos rait 
you! Heraus!" 

The American boys all laughed but 
the German proprietor grew angrier 
and angrier. 

"Heraus before I trow you yet!" and 
he swung a chair over his head. 

Then Mr. Losee calmed him, ex- 
plaining that they were only moving 
picture :ictors in the guise of the Eng- 
lish invading army. Mr. Powell alone 
remained silent. By that strange 
trick of fate, he was the one to whom 
Julius Krauss took a liking, serving him 
the largest stein set upon the table and 

treating him to a choice cigar. 

"Iss he deaf and dumb?" Julius 
Krauss whispered to one of the oth- 
ers: and then David Powell confessed. 
But it was too late; though he tried 
to be angry with the world, the actor 
and, himself, the jovial little German 
found it too difficult a task, and 
though they never discussed war, 
these two became very fast friends, 
Julius Krauss coining often to the stu- 
dio to watch the taking of the most 
interesting scenes. 

And now before I forget it, I must 
writ© about the old resident of "White- 
stone for 82 years, who afforded us 
much amusement. According to his 
own statement, he was a "roman-tick 
old cuss." who wabbled across the 
road to where we were working, in 
hopes of finding a "good looking 
young gal" who would be willing to 
marry him. 

"He'd a chance a couple of years 
ago to marry a widder," he informed 
me, "but . wuz handicapped by rheu- 
matiz thet w T inter and hed to break 
my marriage off. She tired of waitin' 
and up and marreid Silas Pinters, but 
I've been sorry ever sence I never tuk 
her up on it" — and here he came 
very close to whisper m my ear — "she 
hed a leetle money" 

Some one that afternoon told him 
I was getting a very comfortable sal- 
ary, and. lo and behold! when we two 
were left alone without a chaperon, 
old Uncle Ezekial proposed! * 

So you see we do have our romanc- 
es, we moving picture actresses! 
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Mr. ^hat-leu Dillingham Invited me to f hand, "but he can llagram, dissect »nd 
the rehearsal this morning at the Century j ; roduce a laugh quicker than an7 othel 
Theatre, which Is a great privilege snd ; < rmedlan on the stage" 
a greater pleasure. Many of my friends Our conversation was interrupted by a 
were there— Elsie Janls, Hazel Dawn and j irroup of the show girls standing be- 
Marie Dressier among them. i hind us. I do not remember seeing twelve 

When I walked through the dark alley- - lrla ">ore **»<"" "} |" «f|«. '»« »»« 
wav marked "Stage Entrance" to the »'"> voice. Two of the girls were coin- 
great, barren stage. I wa. thrilled with I Ptaln'na- because , h e1r parts had been 
a desire to give up pictures for a short;" 1 "™" »"" ""' «* '»>*« «">"«*> «• 



while and return to the spoken drama. 



I >uit their prima donna tastes, and from 



Mr Dillingham and Mr. Latham were <>"< »°;d °< dissension there arose a vo - 
seated at a little table, talking to the,"™ °' "Wr. ' "jf ^*"* volcM - , lh < lT , 
author. Harry B. Smith, so I crept Into ™rds sounding like the hissing of hot 
a dark corner by Marie Dressier „ d : Iron, when tested with molst fln«*r ttpa. 
■ un '~ ~™ "™" - _.„_«_» Ke- ~%,.,r> Frank Tlnney. the famous black-face 

listened to Elsie Jani, singing her song. Ij wat - hm wUh makeUD- ana 

wr.t en e.pecl.l.y for her 1 by Jj«** ' , gm „ ed „ his 'good-looking, young 
Berlin. They are some °t*b\&"^** face. I thought what a pltv It 1. that It 



yrlca I have ever heard and the music 
Is beautiful. 



has to be hidden hy grease paint. 
There were two or three very hand- 



Irving Berlin has a very charming per- 1 j„me leading men trying out for the 
sonallty himself and has been urged j stellar male role, and the u.ual gawky, 
many tune, to go on the stage, for his , terrified young school girls with their 
1. a very good voice and he half sings, | p r oud mammas, singing their little song, 
half talk, his song. In a most fasclnat- .. f or «, Mr. Dillingham In the hops that 
Ing manner. [ he would be as impressed as the family 

I was introduced to Mr. Victor Herbert. . !>y the girl's voice and give her a chance 
who is writing half the music of the , for a small part In the show, 
revue »nd had the flrat opportunity to | In a few week, they will be ready for 
tell him In a few crumpled words, which i »he dress rehearsal, and I am Invited. 
Inadequatelv expressed my feelings, how Purely I will not mi.s going, for I am 



eager to write about It In two or three 
article. — Ju.t for you. who have never 
been behind the scenes prior to the open- 
ing night of a New York production. 



much I hay. alway. appreciated his 
music 

The wide range of song, and tempo 
from Irving Berlin to Victor Herbert 
make thl. revue one of the most snec- 1 

tacuiar. colorful and magnificent produc- , Answer, to Correspondents 
Hon. New York has ever seen. «" 

After Elsie Janls had been rehearsed A Friend '-I am sorry that your let- 
l.i her part. Haxel Dawn was cal.ed. In- , ter about the masquerade costume did 
c'.er the biasing arcllghts her hair, colled | not reach me In time to send you the 
In a knot at the base of her neck, shown address. I should think kid curler, 
yellow a. cornsilk. She came swinging wo'ild be best for your hair. Dampen 
toward Mr. Dillingham with that pecul- \ your hair before putting It up on the 
iar slowness of movement which U onoi curlers, and It will curl better and keep 
of her many charms. the curl longer. 

Haxel Da«n will always be remember- 

ed in New York as 'The Pink Lady " hut I f. b C.-Mirlsm Cooper waa the girl 
for the last year she has given p the ; wri o played Margaret Cameron In 'The 
Matt for jlctures, being .tarred bv the B| r th of a Nation." gb e a i»o play, an 
Famous Players Company. | important part In D. W. Griffith', last 

Then Bam Bernard and Marie Dresslet p-en picture. "Intolerance." 
had some cf the funniest bits of ousine«s 



I have ever laughed at. Miss Dressier j 
old me how happy they are to be play- 



Mildred H— Thank you for your sug 
gestlon. I have written on Haael Dawn 



lug in the same company again for it U Mar(ruer |,. ciark. and no doubt you 

"l"" VT!"" SFVSS Zl T ZJ\nZ I »•>" h "» «•«■ *»• "™'« •»■ ">• time 

th*» Weber and Fl-Jltls produrvont*. ... ™ * 

"Ib.en.nd post Impressionism have th »» ™ m « to Tourjttentlon. 

never darkened the door of Sam 13er-| 

rard's consciousness," Mr. Smith whls- 1 B. C.-I>ook In your telephone directory 

pered behind the discreet palm of hi. I for studios In your vicinity. You can 

! address Dustln Farnum care of Pallas 

*~~ ', Producing Company, L«os Angeles. Cal 1 

should think you could get Into moving 

picture. If you photograph well, have 

the ability to act and will work hard and 

persistently. 

"Two Cherubs"— Thank you for your 
commendation Francis X. Bushman and 
Beverly Bayne are not married to each 
other. Marshall Neilan Is with Laaky 
Company, directing Blanotie Sweet 
Pauline Frederick is not married. I will 
follow your suggestions a. far a. pos- 
sible In writing o» the "Peraonalltlea" 
» MARY P.r-KrokU 
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Tuesday. 

This was a shopping day— a hat day. 
fur-selecting, pattern-suggesting day. For 
the onrush of winter has tucked ail tha 
summer dresses Into the trunks and 
brought out last year's furs to be re- 
modeled Into new ones. 

As I go from shop to shop, I appre- 
ciate how much more sensible the styles 
are. A woman can now wear almost 
anything that is becoming to her and 



do not know when I hare soon a hat 
mora unbecoming. 

••Do you like It?" she aaked expectantly, 
forgetting for a moment the truth game 
we were playing. Our lipe curled Into 
a smile, then we all stopped short and 
looked at each other. The smile died out 
of her eyea. 

"Too don't like It?" and the ques- 
tion was convicting The game forced 
na to admit the truth, and today there 
is one milliner on Fifth Avenue who 



n:; 



be obliged to take back an un- 
hat for on* of another 



still be chic. Instead of the fashion law 

saying, "You MUST wear long skirts or , becoming 

bodices and large sleeves." it tells ai"** 1 * 1 

woman to choose the most effective and ' 

economical styles. She now creates her: Answers to Correspondent! 

own lndlvlduallty-lt U not thrust upon. ' w vu "«pouucnia, 

her. 8 - R - — I shall read the book yon 

The pictures I play In very seldom call I recommend so highly, which you think 
i for anything but simple gowns, and as wl11 make a splendid photoplay, and 
the hours of my workaday world are , thank you for the suggestion. 

long. 1 do not have the opportunity of 

making a study of fashions. But I am | FViendly — I was born In Toronto, 
so delighted with this season's fashlfau i Canada, but have lived In the United 
that I shall take more pleasure In them States ever since I was a little girl 
than I have ever done before. Both my mother and father were Irish. 

Speaking of fashions, the Dolly sister* | 

are among the best-groomed women In ] Ella Deans — Thank yon for yUur 
New York. They wear very trim little I suggestions, which I will try to use 
gowns and hats, but never dress alike, ; In future articles. Glad to not* you 
For my part, I think I could enjoy them are from Canada, too. bat know you 
better If they would wear labels on their j will Iot* the United States as I do- 
sleeves, as I tbld you previously my 

amusing expert*™©* beror* I knew they I k_ m.— I did not know that children 
were twins. I were not admitted to see the picture 

This afternoon I dropped in to sea them | referred to. Ar* you not thinking of 
at the old Belasco Theater, now called th e law which excludes children from 
the Republic I thought as I opened the a theatre unless accompanied by a 
door to the stage entrance of how many relative or guardian' 
times my footsteps had echoed down the j Josephine B— Francis Bushman and 
long corridors In the past, when I played Beverly Bayne are announced to ap- 
there In "The Warrens of Virginia" and pMT , hortlT ln -R om eo and Juliet ~ 
later in "The Good Little DevlL" | To u can address J. Warren Kerrigan 

Some one seized hold of my hand as I a t Universal City California. 

was hurrying through the darkness. It j ' 

was dear old "Pop." as we call him, the I E C _ T am Tery ^^ what h>Jr 

tonics I use If your hair is falling 
out. I would advise you to see a ana- 



doorkeeper who has been with Mr. Be- [ 
lasco ever since he came to New York. I 

"Mine little buttercup— Joost a little ~.~ "J. "1 
babyl" This ts.what he called me years * 
ago, and I can tell you in confidence that 
it is also what he says to me now! 

"Just a sweet kldleta." and he chuckled 
to himself. "Do you remember, mine 
Betty, the time when old Pop used to 
warm your frozey little fingers on win- 
ter nights?" 

"And bring me bottles of milk when 
yoa thought I was hungry!" 

He smiled reflectively as he knocked on | 
he door of the dressing-room marked' 
"Star." "Never could old Pop forget—! 
little buttercup— never!" he murmured, 
hut hand closing over mine. 

Think of the comedy and drama, how 
many tears and how much laughter, dear 
old Pop, who Is beloved by all. has heard 
and seen during a lifetime ln the little 
world of the theater! 

' The Dolly sisters have a very attractive 
dressing-room and I spent a humorous 
half hour with them. They are so ani- 
mated, so dancing with life, and as they ; 
both talk at once, saying almost exactly | 
the same things with their delightful lit- 1 
tie accent, I am quite bewildered and feel j 
like a marionette on a revolving platform 
—whirled around at a dlxxylng rapidity. 

This is a bewildering season. Almost 
every night there has been an opening. 1 
have enjoyed them all, especially William 
Collier in "Nothing; but the Truth." He ' 
has set a fashion— it Is no longer the 
"art of lying," but "th« science of telling 
the truth." 

We tried It at the Elsie Janis house 
party, and If some one had not fibbed in 
lime, the whole party might have enc.d 
disastrously. Do you realize how many 
little untruths we tell an hour? How 
timid we are when we are asked our 
opinions and how difficult It Is to look 
<hem squarely ln the eyes and not fear 
to be Just and loyal to our convictions! 

In the truth-telling game there were 
many feelings hurt. One of the girts j 
spoke about her new hat It was on j 
the Una of almost all of us to say, "How 
becoming!" but It really wasn't I 



MARY PICKFORD. 



''yright, 1916, by The McClure 
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, Thursday. 

B~*~IT was Marie Dressier who said 
to me the other day that all 
her life she had beeD "unhappy 
because she had been born 
■with a homely lace. 
Tou are not homely." I silenced, 
King into her kindly beaming face, 
i-mined by great, expressive hazel 
i s which smile upon the whole 

' rid. ■ 

I think I have found the secret of 
•uty," she told me. ''It is the love 
humanity. There are so many girls 
a. with exquisitely modeled fea- 

es, but as they grow older „their 
erness, their cynicism and their 
ishness distort their faces and 
-n they reach my age they have 
«u ugly as theatre masks." 
There goes Marie Cahlll." I whis- 
ed. "What a lovely face!" 
it is because she smiles upon 
v one. the smile which is born in 
itteart," answered Marie Dressier. 
I'rah Bernhardt in her seventies 
dutiful" interrupted Hazel Dawn. 
«uess you are right — thoughts are 
.ues." 

When I was a young girl," Miss 
.ssler confided, "1 suffered because 
my homely features. I was tall, 
fcy. rawboned and sometimes pa- 
i ically awkward- 1 remember when 
ame "to New York and dared to 
for minor parts, even in the 
•rus, how many of the manager 
ched at me. tugging at their mus- 
hios and crinkling their eyes as 
v said. TVith THAT face?' Then 
r-ade up my mind I was going to 
1 ICE them like me and enjoy me." 
You have succeeded," I replied en- 
siastically- "More than succeed- 

"hen Miss Dressier told us a very 

•resting story about a young girl 

h an unusually beautiful voice and 

iopelessly homely face. This girl 

tramped from one theatre to an- 

<>r, seeking the managers and beg- 

<? them for a tryout. But when 

y looked at her and realized that 

grease paint could hide the dis- 

ied features, few of them took the 

e even to listen to her song. 

oming from a very poor family in 

I west, she had exhausted all the 

mey that had been saved to send 

i to New York, and for a week 

ii been at the end of her rope, liv- 

on almost nothing from day to 

. manager whom we know very 
! told Miss Dessler of his inter- 
| v with her. 



"When she came to me she stag- 
gered into the room, and I, not real- 
izing the girl was hungry, thought 
she was slightly intoxicated. At first 
I was repelled, but there was some- 
thing in her great, haunting eyes 
which made me give her a chance. 
She sang, a very simple little cradle 
song, but I do not believe I ever 
heard a more beautiful voice on this 
continent. 

" 'Do you think there is any hope 
for me?" she asked pitifully when 
the song was finished. I turned slow- 
ly and looked at her thin, emaciated 
face; her small, sunken eyes; the 
wisps of straggly hair which could 
be seen under an unbecoming hat, 
and her ugly, bloated lips drawn over 
crooked white teeth. 

" *I know what you are thinking 
of," and she looked me squarely in 
the eyes. 'You are sorry that such 
a song must be given to a bird of 
ugly plumage. But I am grateful 
to you,* she added quickly. 'You have 
at least given me a chance." 

"For two or three days I could 
think of no one but the singer, and 
at last I found a position for her. She 
was to be the veiled songstress in 
'Kismet.'. The public should hear her 
voice, but her face would be hidden. 
"She had promised to be at my of- 
fice on Wednesday afternoon, but she 
did not come. Thursday I tried to 
telephone her, but there was no tel- 
ephone in the cheap lodging house 
where she was living. Thursday night 
I sent a messenger boy with a let- 
ter from me, telling her of her good 
fortune. In about an hour the boy 
returned. 

"'Did you see her? 1 '! asked. 'Yes 
sir," he nodded his ej-es wide with 
horror. 'She was dead.' 
"'Dead?' I echoed. 
' " 'Yes, sir. The landlady says she 
was looking for a message for three 
or four days. She must have got tired 
of waiting, because when they were 
all down to dinner she turned on the 
gas.' 

' 'But I sent a letter," I murmured, 
half to myself, feeling almost as if I 
were responsible for the death of this 
girl. It was true. I had sent a letter 
but to the wrong address. Half an 
hour after the news reached me of 
the girl's death, the letter was re- 
turned through the mail." 

"That is a -very depressing story," 
1 told Miss Dressier. 

"But it carries a great lesson." she 
replied. "I heard this story when I 
was a young, discouraged girl in New 
York, end I made up my mind I 
would conquer self — and in the con- 
quering I have attained position, 
promise and happiness." 
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, Saturday. 

HODA Y I went over to the Fa- 
mous Flayers' studio and 
watched my brother Jack be- 
ing directed in a scene taken 
" from the famous book by 

Booth Tarkington, Seventeen. It was 
. only this week that we were reading 
the book aloud at home, and how we 
laughed at the comedy of Willie Bax- 
ter. 

"Jt makes me think of my child- 
hood," mother reminisced, but Lottie 
and I spoke between giggles of the 
days when Jack played pranks upon 
us and tormented us just as Willie 
did his little sister Jane. 

"Do you remember when Jack In- 
troduced Bobbie Harron to me many 
years ago?" I reminded Lottie. 
We all burst into laughter. 
"Indeed, 1 could never forget it!" 
T had seen this young boy talking 
to Jack at the Biograph studio on the 
day of his arrival there, and that eve- 
ning I had asked Jack about him. 
There followed a long and glowing de- 
scription of him — he guessed he was 
pretty clever, he had been doing some 
fine work on the screen — but there 
was one unfortunate thing about him. 
Here Lottie and I leaned over eag- 
erly to hear what it was. 

Fibbed Jack, "He is as deaf as a 
post!" 

"No!" we exclaimed. "Isn't that 
pathetic!" And mother joined in the 
chorus, pitying this good-looking 
young boy for his unfortunate ail- 
ment. 

The n»xt morning Jack was talking 
to him again, but as it was in the dis- 
tance I did not notice that Jack was 
making no stupendous efforts to con- 
verse at the top of his lungs. 

I discovered later that what he was 
saying at the very moment I had my 
eye on him was, "Yes, that girl with 
the long blonde curls is my sister 
Mary. They say she's quite a little 
actress, .but I guess you've heard about 
the trojble she has with her ears." 

"No!" ex.Iaicit-d Bobby Harron, his 
eyes as round as saucers. "What is 
the mitter with her?" 

"She is as deaf as a post," replied 
Jack, guii'r 'own a really actorish 
emotion. ." introduce you, but 

ju::ll have u> shout at '.he top of 
yct'r lungs." 

Fifteen minutes later X sauntered 
over and jo.ned the group. 

"This is my sister Mary," Jack in- 
troduced in loud, strident tones, which 
echoed far across the studio. 
We shook hands rather silently. 



Then, filling my lungs with air, I 
bellowed into Bobby Harron's ear, "I 
AM VERY PLEASED TO MEET 
YOU!" 

He drew away from me as if he 
had been shot. Then, blinking his eyes, 
(.itching his breath and filling his 
lungs with air, he shouted in return, 
"I am very pleased to meet YOU!" 

Both of us were so exhausted at'er 
the ordeal that for two or three min- 
utes we said nothing. I remembfr 
standing there, digging my tee into 
the earth. 

"I have seen you in pictures," he 
shouted again, "and liked you very 
much!" 

Again I blinked my eyes and 
turned away, wishing some one had 
told the poor deaf boy, who could not 
hear his own voice, how loud he 
talked. And Bobby, so he afterward 
confessed, was thinking the same 
thing about me, putting his hand to 
his throat and rubbing the' strained 
muscles which ached from the effort 
of shouting. 

Three minutes more passed while 
we stood there gaping at each other. 
Then Lottie walked over and joined 
us. Screeching so that even Mr. Grif- 
fith could hear me in his office, I in- 
troduced Lottie to Bobbie Harron! 
But what was my astonishment when 
Bobbie -and Lottie smiled as they 
greeted each other and in very low, 
normal tones, spoke of having been in- 
troduced an hour before. 

"You must speak loud — the poor 
boy is deaf and cannot hear," I told 
Lottie. This I did not even try to 
whisper. 

Here Bobbie Harron looked from 
me to Jack and from Jack to me, 
and burst into a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter — while Jack saw it was time 
for him to make a swift exit. 

"I don't know of any household so 
lonely as a home without a boy in it," 
remarked a sentimental young lady 
whose life -had not been tormented 
by teasing brothers. I looked at her 
rather cynically — but I guess she's 
right! 

I have been very busy the last two 
or three days, getting my costumes 
ready for the next picture. It is al- 
ways so exciting, especially if I play 
the part of a little girl in another 
country. You do not know how much 
studying we have to do to learn the 
customs and mannerisms of other 
races. 

As soon as we are ready to start, I 
will tell you more about our play, for 
if you follow the pages of my diary 
you will have to read often of the ac- 
tivity of my studio days. Do not for- 
get tou have promised to write and 
tell me the subjects you are interest- 
ed in — it will be a great help to me. 
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Wednesday. 

Thi. ha* bee n a very Ions, busy day 
•electing tha oast (or our n<-it picture, 
and tha director and I bare interviewed 
at least on* hundred people, watching 
and studyln g (or a clever artist or an 
unusual type. 

Just a* I was leaving the studio, my 
secretary told me that a strange little 
woman wa* waiting outside. 

"I am very, vary tired," I gave order*. 
"She will have to return tomorrow." 

My secretary stood there a (ew mo- 
ment* while I opened the letter brought 
by the woman, then walked back to 
where she wa* waiting. 

"But I cannot return tomorrow," she re- 
plied simply. "I will not have enough 
money to make this trip across the 
ferry." 

The secretary was embarrassed a* the 
steadfast gaxe of the woman's sunken 
eye* held her. "She must «ee me." 

While this conversation was going on 
I had read the letter/ It was from an 
American actress In England, a woman 
who bad played In the same company 
with me when we were traveling on the 
road. 

"1 cannot tell you her story," ran one 
paragraph, "but when you hear It you 
will help her." • 

Afraid that my secretary had obeyed 
orders and sent her away, I hurried after 
her. "Forgive me." I apologized as I held 
out m^ hand. 

She took It, simply pressing my finger*, 
and we walked back Into the office where 
we could be alone. 

"I am desperately In need o( work," she 
told me. 

"Have you had any experience?" I 
asked. 

She shook her head. "None." 

I sighed and turned away They do not ....... 

know how d.mcult I, I, for us £ place '"« wni'reV^h?",^ ^.JT^ 

camera. She wa* not pretty — she wa* 



At the beginning of the war, on* ot 
them had just returned to the village to 
t»Jt* up the practice o( law. Th* other 
brother wa* studying to be a doctor. But, 
stirred by divine patriotism, In spite o( 
the mother', and sister's pleadings, they 
were among the lint of the village to 
Join a regiment and leave (or the (rent 

Ever since her sixteenth birthday aha 
had been betrothed to a .young London 
barrister, and they had planned a beauti- 
ful wedding (or the spring, two year* ago 
H* wa* a tall, broad shouldered, hand- 
some boy o( twenty-six. with a nature 
whlci radiated the Joy o( living, a scholar, 
a philosopher and a dreamer. 

One afternoon he arrived unexpectedly 
at the village to bid her goodbye. He, 
too, wa* going to the war. 

That evening they were married, and 
two week* later he kissed his trembling, 
heartbroken little bride farewell and left 
with hla regiment. 

Tomorrow I will finish the story told 
me by the little English woman, who. 
after all. was nothing but a girl o( twen- 
ty-four, though I had thought her to 
be a woman when I first saw her. Her 
hair 1* turning gray, and there are deep 
line* around her mouth. She 1* like 
many women of Europe whose shoulder* 
are bent under the weight of the burn- 
ing crosa of war. 



Answers tc Correspondents. 

Mrs Serena W.-I would take the little 
girl jto a theatrical agency, as It Is very 
.difficult to see the managers until she ha* 
had some experience, and the agencies 
can put you In touch with theatrical pro- 
ducing companies. 

Dorothy M.— Wear your hair down 



what I would call a "gray dove" of a 



D 



B. P.— 1( you can continue school. I 



woman, with a small, oval (ace. trans- , wou ld advise you to do so If you can 
parent skin, deep-set eyes and very black not - 'o to the moving picture studios, 
hair, which she wore brushed from her , register, leave photograph and address, 
forehead. Her lips were thin and drawn | ,nd ,n « v w* 11 *«d for you when they are 
like those of one who has suffered much. ln nee<1 °( vou r type. 

and I knew from the nervou* trembling \ 

of her hands that some great tragedy T. W. J*_— I am »orry that your previous 
had come into her life. j letter wa* unanswered, but It could never 

It was nearly dusk before she told me I have reached me. I appreciate your kind- 
her story. One by one the actor* had ly comments and criticisms, and am al- 
ieft the studio. The sun had disappeared ways glad to hear from and answer my 
behind a silhouette of trees, and I could readers. By all means, write again. 

see the twinkling light* ln the windows 

opposite, but so stirred was I that I E. I.— My last four releases were "The 
could not interrupt her, and I listened ' Foundling," "Poor Little Pepplna," "The 
tensely. j Eternal Grind" and "Hulda from Hol- 

It was a story of the war. Two years land." 
ago she had been living with her parents | — — 

on a pretty little farm in aouthern Eng- ' Edna James— Voice culture Is not direct- 
lard. Her father was a prosperous farm-'ly °( help in pictures Study dancing, 
er and had been able to cend her twoiOelsarte and expression, 
brothers through college. | MART PICKFORD 
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Tejrterd.y I began the .tory of the , WiM, they told her they must return 
Engll*h woman whose two brother* and ; to America, she wa* heartbroken and for 
young husband had gone to the war. < two weeks searched everywhere for a 
First a letter came saying that the older | position where she could e*rn enough to 
brother was among those missing; then support the (amlly But times were 
a telegram that the younger boy had j dreadful, and at last she wa. obliged to 
been killed ln a fall (rora an aeroplane. I )eave witn tne Amerlcan fam „ , N 
But there wa. no word received from J To rk. For two month. *h. wa* here, 
her husband. No doubt he had written ^0 the (amlly planned to spend the 
many letter*, but they had been lost. winter In Honolulu ^^ 

Week, dragged Into month, and then ] AcroM th8 „, wmj> ,„ mmgh to ,„ 
a letter came from one o( hi* pal. In : .way (rom the one. she loved, so .he re- 
he regiment telling her he had been (a- mained in New York. The American ac- 
tally wounded by an exploding bomb. He treia , u,, rrlena of mlne who „ 

had just le" the dying man 1 , cot and tha letter o( Introduction to me. also *ent 
before he had lapsed into unconarlnus- her , etterl t0 Mvera , m „,. But 

555 , 1 *» t0 " blm v.V T * "* "v 5£* thou « h Bhe b ** ■ Pleasant personality. 

The last I saw erf him he wa* holding tfcajr were all too busy to be interviewed, 
your Picture In his hani" For week , gh . wandered ^^^ look . 

Though her. wa* a terrible grie(. she ln , Ior work _ Now .„„ ^ 3S i * t , , ^J 
wa* but one o( the poignant .ufferer. !n| hopln , t0 b. plact(J ln movl p | ctur es. 

^J S 7.° mCnth " KTft?*^ I ttlt " J looked »t her that she would 

written many time, to a*k .that his body no \ p hotograph well> but , ortunatelyi t 
be sent home but no word had come In couM KDi , or „„ th ' ye ^, day „ d 

respond. In the cemetery near the vll- 1 #,., her a , wnere , he %,;; ea ^ ™° 

lage. she had erected a cross In memory ., . _„, h J. -.1 .„ i. j . . 

of her husband, and with ,h. ^^J^T^l ™ ^ """ * "* 



bent figure* of the other widow, .he went 
dally to put a (ew flower* upon the 
grave*. 

Then there came a letter from one o( 
the surgeon* In an army hospital. Her 
husband had not died— he wa* atlll living 
and would be cent to hi* home on the 
i'.st o( January. 

"You must not be heartbroken If he 
returns without hi* eyes or with an arm 
or a leg gone." her father steeled her. 
But *he could not answer him— th* Joy ln 
her heart wa* too great. 

On the 21st of January an ambulance 
drove up to the home ot the little Eng- 
liah bride. 

"I would like to speak to th* wtf« o( 
Courtenay 



I cannot tell you who she Is. but when 
you see the film she will be there on the 
•creen, ga.lng down at you with her 
great «oulful eyes, telling you there 
should be a prayer ln your hearts be- 
cause o( the peace within your country. 



Anrwers to Correspondents. 

B. D.— From the description of your- 
self. I can hardly tell whether you are 
fitted (or picture* or not. The studio* 
can best decide that. Make the rounds 
o( the casting directors 



Marion E.— I regret that I can't an- 

*wer your question*, a* all o( them are 

With an ecstatic cry her hand closed *° P*™ ** 1 - But I am always glad and 

eager to answer any questions relating 
to the movie, or other Impersonal topics 



over hla arm. 

"My husband?" 

The two men looked at her eolemnly. 

"Go Into the house and prepare a bed, 
madame. We will carry him In." 



O. I.— K you have followed my instruc- 
tions carefully, and your synopsis has 



L. J.— "Old Curiosity Shop" 1. to be pro- 
duced ln a picture, or 1. at present un- 
der production. Mrs. Flske appeared as 
Becky Sharp ln "Vanity Fair " 

MARY PICKFORD. 



Dazed and terrified »he rushed into the i be * n rejected by the scenario depart 
I house. Into the sunlit room brightened ment, look over it (or possible flaws and 
1 by great bowl, of flowers— preparations j corrections, then *end It to »ome ono 
: (or hi* return. Then the two men entsr- I else. 

1 ed, earring In their arm* the torso or a | 

I man. deaf and blind, with both leg* W. P.— I never heard o( the agency 
1 amputated above the knee, with one arm ! you mention and can not refer you to 

missing, the other withered, .winging | any reliable agencies Perhaps there is 

'limply by his *lde. some local agent of whom you can learn 

"Good God!" Her cry wa* wrung from ! but make sure that hi* credential* are 

a broken heart as she sank on her knees authentic 

beside the bed and leaned her head on 

the shoulder of the mutilated body. There 

was a contraction of the muscles, then 

in a very weak vole* he (poke to her. 

"Paulina— my wife"' 
I The two men turned away and the long 
' silence that followed wa* broken only by 
' an occasional sobbing of the woman. 
"It Is a living death." came the half 

audible voice of the husband. "Poor 

little Paulina— I will be a burden to you 

all my life!" 
I She covered his (so* with kisses and 

poured out tender, passionate word* 01 

compassion and love, which he could not 

hear— but understood. 
Weeks passed— dreadful weak*. There 

had been a drought and the (arm had 

yielded no harvest. The women and chil- 
dren o( the village were suffering. The 

husband's (amlly had been almost wiped 

out by the war and the old mother came 

to live on the farm and care (or her 

helpless boy. 
The little wire sought work, (or there 

were seven mouths to reed. At night she 

would try to teach her husband to under- 
stand by signals on his forehead the con- 
versation in the room, but he never knew 

how often they went hungry nor o( their 

tragedies and heartaches. 
Finally she was (orced to go to London 

to seek work, and while there accepted a 

position a. governess with an American 

family. 
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H- 1 ESTEKDAY was another vaca- 
tion day in the country, for 
this week, driven out by Jack 
j Frost and all the first cousins 
of winter, we are leaving our 
country home and returning to an 
apartment in New York. I would like 
to have spent another month in 
Larchmont, but in a few days we will 
begin a new picture and I will have 
to make a long ferry trip across the 
Hudson to Fort Lee ■every morning. 

1 Yesterday we motored over to a 
house party at Elsie Janis* home in 
Tarrylown and found the guests sit- 
ting "before a roaring crackling fire in 
the brick fireplace. 

"There is nothing so beautiful as 
surumn in the east," remarked Sir. 
Garbett, president of the Pallas Pro- 
ducing Co. of Los Angeles. "We would 
never think of leaving California dur- 
ing the winter, but I always try to 
take a convenient business trip to New 
York in September and October." 

As we were talking, the door swung 
Open and Elsie entered, her cheeks 
glowing, her merry brown eyes 
sparkling. She had climbed one of 
the low-branching apple trees and 
filled a basket with the perfumed 
fruit. 

' "If Bouclas Fairbanks were only 
here, he could have brought in the 
reddest apples. from the top of the 
tree," she laughed as she passed 
around the fruit. "There isn't a bird's 
nest in the caves of the house that 
Doug hasn't visited. It's a case of 
now you see him — now you don'L! He 
begins a sentence on the ground and 
before he reaches the period he is 
swinging from the top of a telegraph 
pole and balancing himself on the 
electric wires." 

"I've got a good story on Douglas 
Fairbanks that !*as never been told," 
interrupted Allan Dawn, while the 
rest of us clamored to hear it. 

."Each of us was in Douglas' debt 
for half a dozen practical jokes, and 
en route to California last summer 
•re paid hire back in full -measure- 
"With Douglas' usual free-handed gen- 
erosity, no one el^e on the train 
could ever hope for any sei-vice. It 
made no difference what Pullman the 
porters belonged to. they -would serve 
the pilded comedian while we could 
ring for three hours and never receive 
an answer. 

"But this trip we cooked his goose. 
While he was in his drawing room, 
unpacking his grips, Raymond Hitch- 
cock and I interviewed every conduc- 
tor and porter on the train. **If that 
very dark gentleman in drawing room 
B demands anything or cuts up any 
capers, please don't pay any attention 
to him.* Here Mr. Hitchcock intro- 
duced me, whispering behind the palm 
of his hand that I was the keeper of 
this unfortunate gentleman we were 
taking from an asylum in New York 
to a home for incurables in Califor- 
nia, odding that -while the patient 
was eccentric, he was harmless and 
tractable so long as no one took notice 
of him. 

The news spread from tfce engine; 



to the observation platform and about 
half an hour later when the grinning 
Douglas made his way through the 
train, the nervous ladles drew aside 
from him, the porters trembled at 
their knees, the conductors kept their 
respectful but studied distance, while 
the men looked at him with eyes ot 
pity and tolerance. 

"'What a time poor Douglas had! 
He could punch that bell from morn- 
ing until night and no one came. 
'Lan' sakes, how dat crazy man do an- 
noy me!' the porters would remark to 
each other. 

" 'He dun gib me a dollar,' one of 
the waiters confessed, but the 'keep- 
er' overheard and remarked casually, 
•Poor fellow! He gave away his last 
cent.' 
. "The words 'last cent' acted like a 
magic sleeping potion, for there was 
no demand from drawing room B that 
could stir those drowsy porters. For 
a couple of days Douglas was bewil- 
dered: on the third day he became 
suspicious: on the fourth day he was 
as mad as a wet hen, and on the 
fifth day he was so puprilistic that we 
fled to our drawing rooms and locked 
the doors in self-protection." 

"That makes a good story," con- 
cluded Elsie Janis, "but,, boys, I feel 
sorry for you!" 

"Why?" they all asked. 

"How many months ago did you say 
that -was?" 

"Oh, about six." 

"And he hasn't tried to get back at 
you yet?" 

They shook their heads. 

"Then it is going to be a goo'd one! 
When it comes, it is going to make a 
page of history in all your lives! I 
hope I have a box seat at the opening 
performance — I would hate to miss 
•t!" 
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Wilmington, Del. 
Monday Evening. 

1 ERE I am at the Hotel Du- 

pont at Wilmington, one of 
the most beautiful hotels in 

|.ny of the smaller cities of 

the United States. 
This is my first visit to Delaware, so 
I Iook forwar/l to the morrow and a 
long automobile ride through the 
country, which is famed for its beau- 
tiful orchards. We are searching for 
locations, and that is what sped us 
onward to this country we have heard 
so much about. 

One would hardly expect »o find 
drama on board a* train from New 
York to Philadelphia, but £ have no- 
ticed that when we are in search o'f 
romance, color, drama or even trag- 
edy, it lurks In every- nook and cor- 
ner. 

If you speak to a pitifully old, bent 
mother, she will have a story to jn- 
fold; the children gossip of comedies 
which probably cause more laughter 
to hear than when they take place in 
their own homes. The conductor has 
a story to tell— often many of them — 
an it is even humorous to listen to the 
porters giving a pretty fair imitation 
of a Keith circuit vaudeville act. 

Nestling into a comfortable chair In 
the parlor, I swung around to look 
out of the window, and noticed for che 
first time that a very attractive girt, 
not over 27. occupied the chair nest 
to' mine. She was singing and croon- 
ing to a baby which she held in her 
arms, and though the face was hidden 
I noticed she was dressed in the most 
exquisitely embroidered- coat.and bon- 
net. 

A large, t rather severe looEing 
woman, whom I immediately thought 
10 be her mother, sat next to her. 
watching every move the young girl 
made. Cnce she leaned over and 
spoke to her, calling her attention to 
the sunset, but the girl put her finger 
to her lips and wtih greah solemn 
eyes warned the woman not to sneak 
aloud — she would disturb the baby. 

The woman cast a sympathetic but 
rather pained glance at the girl; then 
taking up her magazine, resumed, her 
reading. " " "' - . - 

"Lullaby.- Lullaby. Mother's bab.v 
bye," the girl sang aloud, and we who 
heard it- all turned our smiling faces 
toward her, for there is nothing which 
arouses one's interest like- the young 
mother cuddling her baby. I stood It I 



as long as I could and then I leaned 
over. 

"Is she asleep?"' I whispered, my 
voice trembling with interesr. 

The girl looked at me with strange 
unseeing eyes for a moment, thin, 
smiled slowly with her mouth, but not 
with her eyes. 

""Would you like to see her?" she 
asked. 

"Oh. could I?" and I threw my 
magazine down to rise and stand over 
the baby. 

"Hush!" whispered the girl, "I do 
not wint fo wake her." 

"I will be very quiet," I replied, 
leaning closer. 

She drew a soft blue blanket aside 
and turned the baby toward me. For 
a minute I stared dumbfoundedly — 
looking into the face of a large bisque 
Coll. 

"Oh," I gasped, then wheeling 
around I felt a tug at my -rm. It 
was the woman who acompanied the 
girl. 

"Do not appear surprised."" she 
warned me. "She will burst into par- 
oxysms of weeping if she does not 
think you believe in — in the baby." 

"Isn't she beautiful?" the tragic 
mother questioned me, her eyes 
searching my face while I struggled to 
regain my poise and answer her. 

"She is very beautiful," I agreed. 
"You — you are her mother?" 
"Yes." the girl nooded. 
Across the aisle there came a. loud 
guffaw from two young college boys 
who ha* seen the incident and were 
highly? amused by it I looked over 
toward them. startled, and from .them 
to the girl beside me. Her face had 
become ashen pale and the blood had 
left her lips. 

Slowly she turned tor the"-woman and 
handed' her the doJI:-tneff-wlth a wild 
cry she sprang to her feet and stood 
glaring at the two boys. -Instantly 
their laughter died away and they rose 
from, their seats, edging toward the 
door, "both of them instinctively know- 
ing they .were looking into the eyes 
of a-madwoman. 

I tad. not appreciated the com- 
panion's strength until she seized hold 
of the- girl's arm and forced her back 
into her scat, holding her down with 
one arm while with- the other she 
patte-i her fac<5 and calme'I her. Me- 
chanically I leaned over and picking 
up the doll put it back into the arms 
which trembling closed over it. There 
was a long, long silence and finally 
strange, mournful weeping. 

"It is an unfortunate case."*tbe 
woman whispered to me. but the story 
she told me I shall have to keep" for 
tomorrow. 
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Wilmington, Del. . several months, and that time aha had 

Tuesday, spent at her monthere home. There vu I 

Yesterday I began my story of the I wonderful news to write him, but when! 

young girl I mot in the train who car- , she received his cable saying he was I 

rled a bisque doll beautifully dressed. ' about to sail, she decided to wait unti. I 

which she. poor little mad thing, be- ; he returned to tell him the secret which 



Ueved to be her baby. The companion, 
taking her from New York to a private 
sanitarium In Philadelphia, told me her 
story. 

At twenty this young girl beautiful, 
petted, adored by her parents and spoiled 
by them as well, fell in love with 



would make of a foolish, whimsical girl 
a mother. 

But the llrer he sailed on was the Tl- 
tanio • • • 

A few weeks later her baby was born, 

but when she asked for it. they had al- I 

ready taken It away. It had lived only 



young architect. Her parents, though tor a few momenta 
they approved of the engagement, for- For months the girl lay In a state of 
bnde them, because of the girl's youth, [coma; then there followed weeks of rs/r- 
to talk of a wedding. But one romantic j Ing In which ahe accused herself of a 
afternoon they stole away and were I crime against two; then came exhausted 
clnndestlnely married. I days of sleeping. 

The girl's father was a very stern, I But one morning she awakened, when 
dominant willed, proud Southerner, ard'the nurse, worn out by the ordeal of 
beoause he had given his daughter a j taring for her. had fallen asleep. The 



warning that ahe would make him un 
happy if she married, it was three or 
four months before tho girl finally con- 
fided the secret to her mother. 

"I cannot forgive you," the father told 
her. "You have deceived me. All your 
life, from the time you were a little girl, 
I have dreamed of the happiness of your 
marriage, and of the home I would 
build you, even of the children yon 
might have to gladden your life as you 
have gladdened ours.*- 

He was obdurate— there was no plead- 
ing which would pacify him— and the fol- 
lowing morning the girl and her young 



patient arose ard slipping past her, wan- 
dered through The house Into the room 
which had been her nursery when she 
was a little girl When they found her 
a few mlnutea later she was sitting calm- 
ly In a rocking chair, holding In bar arms 
a doll 

•They lied to me." she told them simply. 
"I have found my baby." 

It Is an unhappy story, but somehow or 
other. It atrlkea me very deeply — how 
often we are responsible for our own 
heartaches' 



■•>»ins iiiuriuns tne sin ana ner young a..«^»«». »- ft__^_ J.-,, 

husband moved to a tiny apartment In An«Wer» W Correspondents. 

New York. Fo r s| x months they wers D C — Alec Francis played the 



. they wers I 
very happy, but finally the girl grew | > ou liked In 



The Ballet Girl." 



role 
He 



restless, her husband did not earn enough 
money to satisfy her vanities. 

She wanted an automobile; a more pre- 
tentious home; she wanted to entertain 
her friends. Consequently she ran Into 
debt and each day piled up bills upon 
bills which were Impossible for her hus- 
band to meet. 

"When creditors come In through the 
door, love files out of the window," 
warned one of their cynical friends "Ton 
have love and at least that should con- 
tent you." 

Another month or two passed; the hus- 
band was beginning to worry, to work 
at nights, while she. tired of the home 
which did not satisfy her, would steal 
out to meet a party of girls and boys 
who lived only for the moment 

One afternoon he returned home to 
tell her that a large "London corporation 
Intended to build a skyscraper on Wall 
Street As Junior member of a firm of 
well-known architects, sn opportunity 
had been offered the hiLsband to go 
abroad and place the plans before the 
English firm. 

'It is a wonderful opportunity." and 
she clapped her hands enthusiastically. 
"When do yon leave?" 

He looked at her unhappily. 

•Tou may laugh at this," ha told her, 
"but something urges me to remain at 
home— whether It la a forewarning that 
trouble will come to yon or mo I do not 
know. But somehow or other, I would 
rather fight It out here than go away 
Just now." 

She look at him with disgust. 

"And you would throw away a chanoe 
like that for a foolish whim I" she cried, 
scornfully. "Very well then— If you oars 
so little for me that you are not inter- 
ested In your own future, I win return to 
my parents." 

The outcome of it was that It was ahe 
who urged him to go abroad. Many con- 
ditions arose which kept him away for 



also appeared with Clara Kimball 
Young In "The Yellow Passport' - Ted- 
dy Sampson was Flavla In "Cross Cur- 
rents." 

H. W. B. — David Wall was Tom Dor- 
gan in "In the Bishop s Carriage" and 
House Peters plsyed the role of Fred 
Obermuller. • 



A. B. — Ethel Clayton is with the 
World Film Corporation. Ruth Stone- 
house Is with Universal. Robert War- 
wick Is with World-Peerlesa. 
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Wilmington, DeL, Wedensday. 

|rw-j) T mother and 1 took an auto- 
il T II mobile this " afternoon and 
f W I loured the country. I wish 
[»JL3| I could describe its beauties, 
now that the fall is painting 
the trees in a thousand rainbow Unli. 
"W'e-passed .many apple orchards and 
several peach orchards, with some of 
the late peaches still on the bougns. 

The air was so crisp and cool it 
riiade you "bundle your furs arctrad 
your throat and be conscious of i red 
nose, lor the air whistled around the 
automobile, as we drovfe at a pretty 
tair speed down the country toads. 
However, this was destined to be a:i 
ill fated afternoon, for we had thra» 
^blowouts in half an hour. 

"I don't lenow who you are," the 
driver said to me irritably, "but 
you're the jinx." 
• -'Tin very sorry," T apologized. 

•"It's too late to he sorry." tie 
.growled under a' fierce mustachio. 
You'll have to find some way to get 
back to'-the hotel besides automouil- 
mF." 

My mother and I looked at each 
-other in -amazement. 

. "Can't you .get the tires fixed ?" « e 
solicited. 

"Can't get nothing fixed," and ho 
•gave ihe hood of the engine a bang. 



"Everything's- gone wrong — every- 
thing!" 

"How far are we from the street 
cars?" I asked the irate gentleman 
timidly. 

"More'n a mile, I reckon," came 
his polite answer, as mother and I- 
started out. It was J'more'n a mile" 
all right, and there was no automo- 
bile ever built that looked better to 
us than the street car when it came 
along and we climbed aboard. 

"It was such a tramp it almost 
makes me laugh to think of it," I 
philosophized to mother, but she 
groaned. '"Nothing could make n.e 
laugh now," she replied. 
. Sitting opposite us was a tired 
looking mother with a merry-e/ed 
youngster of about five. I do not 
think there was any question in the 
Book of Knowledge which that child 
did not ask his mother before we had 
traveled a distance of ten blocks! And 
each question brought forth, the :=a_.uc 
laconic answer, "Shut up, Willie — 
don't bother me!" 

"Gimme a banana." the youngster 
pleaded, grabbing one of the many 
bundles she carried. 

There came a slight rapping on tho 
back of his hand. 

"Those are tomatoes, Willie — let 
'em alone." 

"But I want a tomato— I want .it!" 
"Aw, shut up, Willie — you can't 
have it." 

Again the mother leaned down and 
slapped the back of his hand, while 
mother and I looked on, a smile al- 
ready beginning to tickle the curm 
of our mouths.. 

At each stop a crowd piled on un- 
til the car was filled and there Mas 
more or less interest centered npun 
the small Willie, who suil plied his 
weary mother with questions. 

Again the car stopped to let on but 
one passenger — large enough to have 
been a crowd! She was elephantine 
and had all the dignity of that sober 
animal as she swaggered down the 
aisle in her severe tailor made, light 
gray suit, and glared into the shiftn.g 
eyes of each male, who became im- 
mediately absorbed in his newspa;*?r. 
Finally an expression on her •face 
told us that she had discovered the 
wee Willie, for like a great thunder 
cloud she swept down upon the moth- 
er and child. 

"Move that kid over so that I can 
have the seat," she ordered. 

The tired mother elevated her eye- 
■ brows. 

"I paid two fares and Willie can 
sit where he is," she replied de- 
cisively. 

"Impudence!" cried the woman at 
the top of her, voice. "Ignorance! 
And bad manners!" 

Mother and I were chuckling to 

ourselves as we peeked around to see 

what the stout lady intended to do. 

During the argument that followed, 

_ Willie took advantage of his moth- 

: er's distraction to steal a large, ripe 

j tomato from the paper bag, biting in- 

i to it so energetically that the julco 

! gushed from his little red mouth. . 

i Tho voices rose- higher and higher. 

j until at last the tired mother, weary 

•of the harangue, indifferently lifted 

j Willie into her lap. 

j Triumphantly the stout woman 

■ looked around the car, pausing a sec- 

; ond to give mother and me a witlier- 

I ing glance, and then — she plumped 

; herself down into tho seat and set 

upon the ripe tomato which had 

rolled from, the struggling Willie's 

hand! 

Enough said! I will let your fer- 
tile imaginations supply the details, 
adding, dear readers, that I slncerclv 
hope she will never read tills dread- 
ful description! 
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A London Musical Comedy Conies to 

Town. 
Soypriehi 1916, by the McClure News- 
paper syndicate. 

Thursday. 
Manhattan, ■ bpstirred herself laa 
evening, lor it was quite a gala night 
both for the society people and the so- 
ciety professionals. That droll come- 
dian. Raymond Hitchcock, had come 
back to town and it was the first night 
run of bis great London success, a mu- 
sical comedy called "Betty." 

Clean, pretty melodies with tuneful 
voices to sing them, lovely women in 
resplendent gowns, Raymond Hitch- 
cook, *vith his usual droll, infectious 
humor, and the leading woman, a little 
English girl who made her first ap- 
pearance in America and won the au- 
dience by her sweet, simple, charming 
personality — that is "Betty." 

It was a brilliant and beautiful audi- 
ence. In-ja-box opposite us was Billie 
Burke with her husband, Mr. Florenz 
"Xiegfeld. She wore a deep blue velvet 
evening cloak trimmed with a marvel- 
ous collar and cuffs of sable. I do not 
think I have ever seen her so beautiful 
tor there was a glowing, happy smile 
on lier face "which radiated the joy 
which throbs in her heart, for perhaps 
you have heard her secret — the most 
wonderful that a woman e\ r er has tc | 
tell. But in case you haven't 1 will i 
whisper it to you; Building his nest in I 
the eaves of the Zeigf eld home is the I 
Honorable Mr. Stork. , 

"A woman is never really happy un- 
til she has children." Ethel Barrymore 
whispered to us. "My own children 
have brought so much real joy into my 
life they have made it doubly worth 
iving." 

"This conversation makes an un- 
larried girl who has to mother a par- 
n and a Chinese poodle very un- 
kppy," interrupted Elsie Janis, smil- 
' g that irresistable smile of hers, "so 
-t us change the subject," 
In another bos, among a group of 
very pretty girls. I noticed Alice Brady, 
who wore a kown of satin and chiffon 
of the, glowing American Beauty rose 
color. Florence 'Walton and Maurice, 
the two famous dancers, were in an- 
other box. Miss ''Walton, gowned all in ! 
white satin and white tulle, wore no I 
ornaments except a necklace of dia- i 
monds. She looked like a dazzling) 
swan spreading its downy white wings I 
in the moonlteht before the swaying' 
draperies of old blue velvet, 

Mrs. Vernon Castle was also there. | 
charming, as usual, in a very simple j 
.l*ut exquisite evening gown and mar- j 
\ clous ermine cloak. Mr. and Mrs. "Wil- , 
ham Randolph Hearst were sitting in . 
the very first row and near them Ethel^ 
Barrymore .and her husband; Lilian , 
Russell, in black velvet, wearing her I 
rare collection of pearls; Pauline Fred- , 
eric* in a Nile green eveninc grown j 
which showed to great advantage her 1 
sparkling emeralds: Marie-CahiU. -Mar- ■] 
guerite Clark. Hazel Dawn and Mr I 
and Mrs. Sothern. 

It -seemed very strange to sec Ray , 
mond Hitchcock, the inimitable Tan- j 
kee comedian, playing the part of an 
Englishman with an accent, a mono- ' 
cle. a. wrist watch, an elastic lounge 



suit and all the other hallmarks asso- 
ciated in the American fancy .with ; the 
stage Britisher. 

At the end of the -second act there 
was the loudest appaiuse I have ever 
heard, until finally Mr. Hitchcock ap- 
peared before the curtain and made 
one of- his amusing impromptu 
speeches. 

"This English accent is driving me 
to Scotch!" he grinned in his old Am- 
erican way, "it isn't so easy as you 
think for a Tankee to play the role of 
an English lord!" -And then he dis- 
coursed upon his home town. Aifburn, 
bragging about it loquaciously was a 
town of "picked" inhabitants. This 
caused smiles chuckles and loud 
laughter, for Auburn is one of the 
prison towns Of Xew York state. 

"I am not the only notable Auburn 
can be proud of," continued Mr. Hitch- 
cock with a wry face, "for there is Bil-> 
ly Sunday, a fellow townsman and ac- 
tor." His imitation of Mr. Sunday was 
greeted by Tears of laughter from the 
audience, and when he disappeared 
under the protecting wings of the 
stage, voices all around me compli- 
mented, "Raymond Hitchcock is the 
cleverest comedian on the American 
stage." ' 
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At Home. Friday. 

little and I are sitting up on the roof 
with the sun beating down upon us from 
a cubalt sky. and dear little mother Is 
very busy drying our hair, for when it la 
|K)?.sible. I always treat myself to a sun 
shampoo, ^o many new readers have 
wiitten in to ask how I take care of my 
hair, that 1 have decided to write again 
at length upon the subject. 

For an actress to be popular with bot'i 
managers and the public, she must kee*.* 
herself in perfect physical condition. never 
■ nee forgetting that everything she eat*. 



at the ends. It Is ther, that I always 
rub olive oil Into its root* before sham- 
pooing it with pure gre<*n Castile soap. I 

During the winter in New York, there ] 
sterns to be enough natural oil in my 
hair, so then I use this ehampoo: 

I wash ft well in three soapy waters 
and rinse it in two lukewarm waters. , 
then I take two eggs, beating the whites I 
and yolks together, and rub It all thor- I 
oughly into the scalp and hair until It is j 
frothy. I leave this on a minute or two. | 
then rfnse my hair thoroughly three 
times, the first and second times with | 



« inx mi HTlLinn mill r<ci miiiiir nnr )• «-••-.*• ....... , 

e\er\ thing she does, her exercise and her I lukewarm water, and the third time with 
Studies, must be on a purely business | coId water Into which I have squeezed the i 
basis. For with u? a woman's appear- j1 ulce of half a lemon. 



is her fortune 

Over indulgence in eating causes an 
u*ly complexion, which mocks you from 
the screen. Too many sweets ruin the 
t'-eth. affect the digestion, injure the eyes 
and have a disastrous effect upon the 
hair. 

I befan early to take care of myself. 
It was one of the primary laws set down 
iu our household by our mother. When 



This makes me think of an amusing 
little incident. I told this recipe to a well- I 
known actress, ana the following day she j 
rartff me up on the phone and Irately in- 
quired why I had maliciously told her 
to use an egg shampoo. 

"I always use it:" I ventured, not un- I 
derstanding. "What— what happened?*' 

"I beat up the eggs, rubbed them well 
Into my hair as you told me, then plunged 



have Ixen trying to get the egg out, but ' 
nothing seems to do it any Rood. ' 

"Nothing will," I replied, giving her no 
encouragement; and I was right— it took 
days and days to remove all traces of 
the egg. So. my readers, you who have 
never experimented with eggs, beware! 



Lottie and I were little children, at night mv nt,ad into hot w »*er 

lefore going to bed. we made a very l cc-Uld not help giving a little shriek 

*pe tacular business of brushing our teeth \ of ,au 8 nt er. 

rinsing our mouths, and then t>. keep up! " A nd I suppose It cooked the eggs on 

our interest, we raced to see which woul 1 ' vou r scalp!" » 

. e the first to the brushes and the first J '* am a hopeless, helpless omelet!" she 

through ilv hundred strikes to our hair. rried hysterically. "For two hours 

A beautiful head of hair is a valuable 
usset in everv walk of life. So many 
> oung g:rls who become 'carried away by 
t>pes have made the unhappy mistake 
of bleaching or dyef&g It. which eats 
the roots and destroys the natural luster 
of the hnlr. And then so many young 
girls indulge in e:aborate coiffures, load- 
ing dnvt, n th»- ir hair with ornjinental 
• omhs and burettes. 

Ther' Is nothing more attractive to me 
thin beautiful, shining braids of hair 
wound simply around the h«'ad. natural 
curls, or the hair twisted In a simple 
knot at the nape of the neck. 

Many girls write to me: "Of course 
It is very easy for you to take care of 
>our hair for I am syre you have a maid, 
hut when 1 come home at night, tired 
cut from my work, although T would like 
to Improve my looks. 1 have little time 
fur it." 

And I in turn can assure them it was 
many. niai.\ years before 1 could afford 
io have a maid, but because I had no one 
to h»-lp me was no sign I was not willing 
to help myself. And after all. it is much 
•.--!■ to acquire good hauitd than bad 
ones. 

We do not consider it an ordeal to 
brush our teeth so why shouldn't we take 
a few minutes every morning to mas- 



Answers to Correspondents. 

T. C— Robert Edeson and M uriel Os- 
treiche played the leading roles in "Mort- 
main." That was a Vitagraph and not 
a La sky film. 

E. T.— Mlgnon Anderson played the 
principal role in "Milt on the Floss.'' 
Mary Fuller played in "Under Southern | 
Skies.'" 

I* V.— Alfred Hickman played the part 
of Richard in "A Woman's Past," and 
Clifford Bruce wa.^ Wilson Stanley. Pearl 
White is now with pathe. 

K. P.— I regret that I am unable to an- 
swer the very personal and almost Im- 
pertinent questions you ask me. 

G. M.— If there Is not a public stenog- 
rapher in your town to typewrite your 
manuscript for you, why not take It to 
some private stenographer who may be 
willing to earn the extra money or will 



sage of scalp, or— If we have sagging, ' even do it as a favor? 

sallow complexions— cold cream them well 

and then massage them with ice? F - M-— Crane Wilbur plays the leading 

Traveling as we do from one climate role in " For Ht>r Oood Name." Tea. in- 
to another. I have learned that it Is 1m- deed ' x do lhink he ls a ve ry clever ac- 
posslble to recommend one shampoo for ; tor - but r woul <3 advise you to write him 
all scalp conditions. In Soutthero Call- dIrect for the data which I cannot give 
fornia. during the dry summer months, I you ' 
«ny hair becomes very brittle and breaks j MARY PICKFORD. 
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At Home. Saturday. 

Last evening, after dinner, several of 
us strolled over to the Century Theater, 
as there Is nothing more Interesting In 
New York now than rehearsals for the 
most spectacular of Broadway revues— 
Messrs. Dillingham & Ziegfeld's produc- 
tion of "The Century Girl," which will 
open within a few weeks. 

Last night I was faacinated by watching 
a rehearsal of the ballet, for there had 
been from 60 to 100 picked dancers sent 
over from England. X do not think they 
are as pretty as our American girls, who 
are more slender and chic, but they were 
clever dancers once their twinkling feet 
touched the stage floor. 

"I always thought the American girls 
had so much vitality and animation. Why 
la It that the English girls ara better 
dancers?" I asked Mr. Latham, who la 
the general manager of the production. 

"Watch them for a few moments and 
that will show you why." 

I did as be told me. First the Ameri- 
can girls were called and I could not help 
but remark. "How beautiful they are!" 
as they swarmed from their dressing 
rooms In their practice costumes which 
resembled little boys' Jumpers. 

"Attention '■" the dancing director called, 
but It was fully three minutes before the 
girts stopped gossiping, gum-chewing, 
whispering and giggling to take their 
place In a very uneven row. 

Over and over again the ballet master 
had to show them a few simple steps be- 
cause their minds were not upon their 
work. Two of the girls quarreled, and 
as most of them had made engagements 
for toe evening, they wesjs annoyed be- 
cause they had been called to rehearsal 
and It showed In their attitudes and ap- 
pearance. A few were interested, but 
the majority of them followed the ballet 
master because they found it was easier 
than to have him stop the music and 
start them all over again from the be- 
ginning of the lesson. 

I can understand now what Mr. Latham 
at when he told me to watch them, 
I have always argued that no 
on* can succeed at any chosen profession 
unless her heart, spirit and mind are 
concentrated upon her efforts. 

"And then you will find so much dis- 
satisfaction among the girls," Mr. 
Latham continued. "Here comes the lit- 
tle blonde now who has been making 
complaints ever since we started re- 
hearsals. I wonder what it Is going to 
he this time." 

The little girl herself interrupted us. 

"I have decided," and she regarded us 
airily, "that I am too good for the 
chorus." 

"But this is your first engagement." 
and Mr. Tatham looked at her. shaking 
his head in silent reproach. 

"I never aaid It wasn't," the girl re- 
marked Impudently, "but then I have 
ba sil studying at dancing school for three 
or four years and I think that now I am 
qualified for a bettsr position than In the 
chorus with a hundred others." 

"But suppose we have nothing better 



I to give you?" and he looked at her with 

| a quizzical smile. 

"Oh, very well." and she flounced 

i away. "If that Is the case I shall give 

| you my notice— I am leaving." 

Mr. Latham turned to me and there 
followed a silence as we watched the 
girl stopping to say goodbye to her 
Iriends. then walking, with her head In 
the air. out of the theater. 
"In a few days she will return," Mr. 

i Latham remarked, "and when we tell 
her It Is too late, she will cry hysteri- 
cally and assure us she Is starving to 
death Then she will flounce once more 
out of the theater to tell the willing lis- 
teners how cruelly the theatrical profes- 
sion grinds the poor young chorus girl 
under the revolving wheels of experi- 
ence.'' 

The ballet master dismissed the Amer- 
ican girls and the English girls were 
called to the center of the stage. They 
were beautiful, strong and buxom, with 
rosy cheeks and deep-set, serious eyes. 
And when the ballet master showed 
them a few very intricate steps, they 
watched him without a word, concen- 
trated upon what he was saying and do- 
ing. Then there came a slow rehearsal 
and I do not think that more than two 
or three girls were out of step. Within 
fifteen minutes they were dolag the most 
DPectacuUtr ballet dancing I have ever 
seen, and we who were sitting there, our 
e-hatrs stretched across the footlights, 
were fairly thrilled by lt- 

"To these girls, dancing is work and 
they always take their work seriously. 
They love It; It Is life Itself to them. 
Most of the American chorus girls, fol- 
lowing the newspaper notoriety of their 
predecessors, dream of the title who is 
to sit in a stage box or the multi-mil- 
lionaire who waits at the stage door, but 
the English girls are like the sturdy 
housewives interested In the earnest per- 
formance of their duties." 



Answers to Correspondents. 

p. K.— Valentine Grant played opposite 
Walker Whiteside in "The Melting Pot" 
She Is with the Famous Flayers Com- 
pany. 

J. P.— Edna Goodrich played the lead 
in "Armstrong's Wife." Edna Furvlance 
Is the clever little actress who plays the 
role of leading woman In Charlie Chap- 
lin's plays. 

Evelyn R.— Dear little girl, your mother 
knows best, and from your own admis- 
sions that "she is the dearest and best 
mother that ever lived," I am sure ahs 
has only your Interests at heart. If you 
do not obey her now, you may regret it 
the rest of your Ufe. 

G. T.— Beulah Poynter and Arthur Don- 
aldson plsyed the leading roles in "Hearts 
of Men." Fannie Ward played tbe lead- 
ing role In "The Marriage of Kitty." 
MARY PICKFO»D. 
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Elsie Janls has a divinely delightful 
sense of humor; that la the only way 1 
can express It, aa real humor 'which 
makes so many people happy can right- 
fully bo called one of the State* bless- 
ings. 

The other evening at a supper party 
after the theater, Elsie Janls kept a 
great roomful of people In hilarious 
laughter; and no matter how we all tried 
to match our wits against hers. It was 
like the race between the tortoise and 
the hare, Elsie so far outmatched us. 

As the evening progressed, Elsie and 1 
drifted away from* the others and, as la 
to be expected from one whose life Is 
completely wrapped up In screen work. 1 
broached the subject of moving pictures 
to her. 

We talked seriously and otherwise re- 
garding the production of pictures and 
Miss Janls launched Into her favorite 
subject— atmosphere. 

"That Is what we are striving for." I 
Insisted. "There are very few directors 
now who have not corrected the mis- 
takes made a year ago. You do not 
see many scenes labeled "Mr. Worth A. 
Million's home on Fifth avenue" which 
do not give the Impression of a luxurious 
drawing room Instead of a Harlem flat. 

"If a picture Is supposed to be taken 
In a Southern town, a company la sent 
to the South Instead of the Northwest 
where several black-faced comedians are 
placed In the background for atmos- 
phere." 

"Speaking of atmosphere," and here 
Elsie Janls began to laugh, "that is my 
hobby. When I went into pictures I made 
up my mind that no matter what the 
scene called for, I would carry out my 
Ideas and Ideals regarding atmosphere. 
When we put on a boarding school scene 
we did not get a lot of extras who looked 
like a Winter Oarden chorus, but chose 
refined young girls from among the host 
of school girls who applied for positions. 

"If one of the scenes was to be taken 
In a kitchen I Insisted that the kitchen 
stove. If It were a gas range, be piped; if 
It were a coal range it had to be built so 
that we could really start an honest, pie- 
making Are In it. 

'■iAH this went very well, and I think 
made Its impression on the screen, until 
we arrived at the story, ' "Twaa Ever 
Thus.' First came the scenes laid In the 
Stone Age. 

" 'What are you going to do about at- 
mosphere In this case?* the director 
laughed at me. "There are not many 
records in history.' 

•"Very well, then,' I replied. 1 shall 
start a new record of my own.' And 
straightway I set out to da so. 

"The Primitive people lived In caves. It 
took about a forty-mile automobile trip 
out of Los Angeles to discover caves 
suggestive of the Stone Age. The people 
wore nothing but skins and their bodies 
were burned by the sun. Leopard, tiger 
and wildcat skins were passed around to 
the young ladles of the company. As 
for the men, history describes them as 
creatures very close to the Hntma! plane. 
So we Immediately cornered the market 
on beards and long matted wigs, and pre- 
sented these to the leading men for a hir- 
sute disguise. 

" "History casually mentions the dlnos- 
auros, what are we going to so for feat 



gentleman?' I was asked. And here was 
a sticker. 

" 'Oh,' I cried, after two or three min- 
utes' thought, 'we will go to Boeto ;k 
and get all the tame, rare animals he has 
—ant eaters, llamas, a hippopotamus and 
maybe an elerhant with long tusks.' 

" "Very good.' the director replied, and 
an order was sent In to Bostock: -Freight 
the animals right out to the location and 
have them there Monday morning by 
nine o'clock." 

"Monday morning we waited from nine 
until almost noon and no animals arrived. 

" 'Sorry, but we'll have to take these | 
scenes,' Hobart Bosworth ordered,' 'with- 
out the atmosphere!' 

"I was disappointed for I did want ani- 
mals In the background. At two o'clock 
they arrived. The man from Bostock 
came up to the director and asked, 
•Where'll I unload the anlmilesT' 

"We were down In the roadway, eating 
our lunch at the time, so he was told to 
drive them up the hill to the mouth of 
one of the caves, where we wore going 
to stage our next scene. At 2:30 we fin- 
ished lunch in a hurry and went to look 
at the menagerie. 

" 'He must have driven them Into the 
cave,' said tho director, and then he 
cussed a little. 

"For there was only one small crate 
In sight and no prehistoric monsters. The 
Bostock man returned. 

" "You'd better get them out of ths 
cave," the director ordered. 

" "They ain't In no cave, mister,' the 
man replied. 1 bring 'em in this here 
box.' 

" 'Brought whatr we cried, astounded. 

" "Them wild anlmlles.' came his answer 
as he opened the lid of the cage and 
revealed to,ou r sight— three tame, disap- 
pointed skunks!" 

"Was It a Joke?" I asked, astounded. 

"It must have been." Elsie replied, "but 
It was a very sad one. However, we used 
them In the picture and I wouldn't be 
a bit surprised If they caused a lot of 
comment. There aren't many people who 
have ever got a close-up on skunks— 
and we used these dangerous ones In 
some very strong dramatic scenes!" 



Answers to Correspondents. 

H. V— D. W. Griffith's picture, which 
was called during the period of creating 
It "The Mother and the Law." has been 
released under the name of "Intolerance" 
and la now playing in New York. 

E. K.— Thomas Meighan Is still with 
Lasky. He has been away on a vacation. 
Wallace Reld will play opposite Qerald- 
lne Farrar In her next photoplay. 

O. M. A.— Mrs. Sidney Drew as Lucille 
McVey. Dustln Famum la married to a 

non-professional. 

"Interested"— Elmer Clifton played op- 
poalte Dorothy Qlsh In "The School 
Ma'am." Mae Marsh and Marguerite 
Marsh are sisters. 

R. S.— Ethel Clayton played the leading 
role In "A Woman's Way." Carlyle 
Black-well played the rolo of the husband, j 
Montague Love filled the role of the fam- | 
lly friend who becomes the scapegoat, i 

N. B. — Ella Hall first entered pictures In 
1910, when she joined the Blograph under ' 
D. W. Griffith. She was born March 17, 
OR 
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Hall. London. All right, reaerved. Including; rlebta of translation. Publi- 
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Today, shopping on Fifth avenue, 1 met , ly ordered, and a great blase of !lrht i 
Hazel Dawn. I dazzled me for a few seconds. Then, to 

"Do)I look as If I had been rehearsing ! m J astonishment, at a large table eat 
twelve and even fifteen hours a day?" ' ,n « company. 



she asked me. 

I glanced at her sparkling blue eyes, 
rosy cheeks and red lips, then shook 
my head. 

"No one would guess it." 

"We open In less than two weeks and 
I am atwut soared to death. Really. It 



pany 

"It was a. very scare?- Joke," and I drew 
a long sigh of relief aa Miss Dawn fin- 
ished the story. "I don't believe in prac- 
tical Jokes." 

"Yes," she continued, "there were 
James Kirkwood. Pauline Frederick, the 
company and a half dozen others, sll 
laughing at the girl who had boasted so 



isn't half so much fun as pictures." she | errlnglv mbout nev „ „,, afrald f 

, . , ^ H A ..A t . . .. .„ ••¥ !-..-„ * \~. « _.•>• .nf.iliutwa - - 



thing. 

" "Ilrag little and ruffer much'— James 
Kirkwood had made good his threat." 

Answers to Correspondents. 

P. O.— Fran-Is X. Bushman s married 



confided to me. "I love the out-of-doors, 
even to that yawny getting up In the 
morning. You know that I was born in 
Salt Lake City. and. like all Western 
girls, ride horseback, drive a car, swim, 
canoe and mountain climb." 

"I know," I replied. "I have heard It . 
saiJ you are another of the fearless girls , and has several beautiful children Car- j 
in pictures. "There Is nothing you are 'vie Blackwell Is married and has an 
afraid to do. at least once." adorable little boy and girl. 

Hazel Dawn's eyes grew suddenly very 
serious. ■*• s - L— Miss Annette Kellermacn is 

"It's all very well to boast." she re- ! married.. Blanche Sweet. Beverly Bayne. 
plied, "until someone takes you up on it. I » nd Mabel Norman are not. 
I made a remark once, when we were. 

up In the Catskills. that nothing could i K. D.— Lillian Olsh and Pearl White 
Irlghten me. My director. James ivirk- i «■"<? not married. 1 often wonder why 
wood, laughed at this. j ■">' correspondents care to know the per- 

"'You'd better look for your landing > onal history of their screen favorites; 
place before you leap,' he cautioned me. w, ^ ,h J r .. th ,t y ." r '_?. r _* r *_ n , 0t m * rr _T? Ao *i 
Hrag little and suffer much!' 

I paid no attention to this and the days 



i not affect their acting and appearance on 
the screen, does it* 



went by until It was almost time for 

our return to New York The last even- I J - H - S.— Francis Bushman can he ad- 
ing at the little, unfrequented resort dressed in care of Metro Pictures Cor- 
where we were staying, we save an la- I*™**"* *•»* Tork; Blanche Sweet, in 
formal dance. care Lasky. Hollywood. Cal. 

'Let's put on our evening dresses.' I 
suggested to the other girls. 'It's the M G.— Marin Sals was born In Call- 1 
first opportunity we have had to wear j fornla, the daughter of one of the oldest j 
anything but costumes and outing suits." ! Spanish families in Marin County. 

"So we donned our party frocks and ■ 

the evening spun merrily along. It was | B. W.— Ella Hall was born March IT. 

about 11 o'clock when one of the maids 1896. Her height Is ." feet 1 Inch She I 

came in to tell me that a gentleman out- ' has lisht hair and blue eyes. She was] 

with Reliance's Eastern Studio before 
Joining Universal. She was with the Bio- 
graph In the days of D. W. Griffith. 

MART PICKFORD. 



Fide on the veranda was waiting to speak 
to me. 'It's probably one of the boys.' I 
thought to myself, so I hurried out of the 
hall without saying a word to anyone. 

"Walking around the veranda. 1 thought 
1 saw the familiar figures of the leading 
man and Mr. Kirkwood. but as I ap- 
proached them, they stepped into the 
shadows. 

" 'Did anyone want me?' I asked. 

"Before I could say anything more, both 
men sprang forward, one holding my I 
arms, the other forcing a gag Into my ] 
mouth. I tried to scream, but It was to 
no avail. I kicked as hard as I could, but I 
In a Jiffy the men had wound a rope j 
around me and carried me off the ver- ! 
anda. In the distance I could hear the 
clash of the cymbals and a round of ap- . 
plause when the dance was over. 

First I was lifted Into an automobile, I 
and then covered by a huge robe. Al- 
though I strained my ears, I could not 
catch a sound of what the men ware 
saying while they whispered to each oth- 
er before tho machine started down the 
hill at fifty miles an hour. There came 
a rush of cool air. I could feel ths ma- 
chine whirling around the mountain 
roads, and then the minutes slowly drag- 
ged into hours. Once we stopped. It was 
by Sam* stream of water which I could 
hear bubbling ovett the rooks. They 
filled the engine, then one of the men 
In a husky voice asked mo if I would 
have a drink of water. 

"I shook ray head and tried to talk, 
hoping they would at least take ths 
bandage off my eyes. But they paid Do 
further attention to me. 

Then I began to recognise the sounds 
of ths city, the whistles, the thunder of 
the elevated railroads, the whir of a 
thousand automobiles. Finally ths ma- 
chine came to a standstill and I was car- 
ried up a night of steps. One of the man 
evidently rang the bell, for a few min- 
utes later the door opened and a woman's 
shrill voice commanded them to drag me 
upstairs. 

"By this time I must admit I was pal- 
sied with terror, and when I felt one of 
the men taking the bandage off my eyes 
and untying me, finally removing tha 
gas*. I almost swooned. The room was 
dark. The men disappeared. I heard a 
key turned In the lock. 

"My first Impulse was to scream; then 
I staggered around the room, looking for 
the lights. With almost a Joyous cry I 
found the switch and pressed the button. 
But the switch had been destroyed; 
there were no lights! 

"A few minutes later the key once mora 
turned In the lock and the old woman 
with tha shrill voice opened the door. In 
one hand she held a lighted tamp, in ths 
other a revolver leveled at me. 

" 'Don't scream, don't make a sound, 
but follow me,* she ordered. 

"Trembling so my teeth rattled like dice 
In a bos, I followed her down a flight of 
stairs and Into a room where. In the dark- 
ness, I could are the shadows of many 
people sitting around a table. 

- Turn on ths lights,' ths woman thru- 
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A STAGE HERO AND A REAL REEL ONE. 

Copyright, Hue, by the McClmre Newspaper (indicate. Kntered at stsflaners 
Mall, I olid,, AU rlghla reaervad. Including rights of translation. Publi- 
cation sf this article In whole or In pan la exBi-easly prohibited except 
by special arrangement with the Met lure Newspaper "-radicate. 

Lsst evening Dell Henderson had din- 
ner at our home and we talked over the 
good times of yesterday. Dell Hender- 
son you will recognise as one of the fa- 
mous Keystone producers, who is now 
directing Owen Moore at the Famous 
Players. 

Before Mr. Henderson went Into mov- 
ing pictures, he wss one of the moot In- 
teresting figures on the stage, his most 
successful portrayals being tha big. 
broad-shouldered, deep-voiced Southern- 
ers, the rough, kind-hearted gamblers, or 
the cowpunchers of the West 

When Lottie, Jack and I were little 
children, he was a hero to us, especially 
to Jack, whose one ambition was to 
"grow up and be a stage Westerner like 
Dell Henderson." 

At the time I was playing In "The 
Warrens of Virginia" for Mr. Belasco. 
Jsck. mother and Lottie were with an- 
other company, and Dell Henderson was 
the star In the famous old melodrama. 
"Bunko In Arizona." 

"I will never forget," he told us last 
evening, "the first time I ssw little Jack. 
In the last act several Indians ware on 
the stage and In. that particular scene 
with them, I reached the big moment of 
the melodrama. 

"That matinee, while I was barnstorm- 
ing, the Indians slunk Into the scene, 
and to my astonishment. I saw the figure 
of a small boy creep from the wings and 
In the shadow of the Indiana, steal right 
on the stage until he was Just a few feet 
In front of me. Then he crouched behind 
a barrel and gazed up at me with bis 
great, brown, serious eyes. 

" 'Who the— what the-how did that 
youngster get on the stage?* I fired under 
my breath at one of the other actors. 
•Put him right off, or hell break up the 
show.' 

"The actor edged over to the barrel to 
which tiie small boy w-aa clinging. 

" 'Better get out of here, kid." he whis- 
pered, 'or we'll have to throw you out.' 

"The boy looked up at him defiantly. 

" 'I won't." he replied. 

" Tou what '." and the man took a step 
forward. 

"By this time I was beginning to get 
I fussed in my lines. 

" 'Clear out!' T roared at the youngster. 

"He cleared— from the shadows — to leap 
into the barrel: 

" 'Put a lid on" the stage manager 
called from the wings. An actor, follow- 
ing his Instructions, casually lifted a box 
and set it on top of the barrel. But even 
that did not squelch or disturb the in- 
truder. I saw one htg. brown eye peek- 
ing through a hole in the barrel, and it 
was focused admiringly on me. 

" Let the kid alone.' 1 finally said. 'He 
won't disturb us.' 

"There was something about that eye 
w ntch held my Interest. It was the eye 
of the small boy who had read Nick Car- 
ter, and who lo\cd Just such a character 
as I was playing. 

"Our lack of enthusiasm at the begln- 
I nlng of the scene, the delay and interrup- 
| tlon. had stolen a bit from the terror 
of our lines, but what mattered It to me 
, so long as that one glowing, approving 
'eye watched every thing I did? It made 
•me spruce up: It made me remember the 
days when I was a kid. and I Just made 
up my mind not to disappoint that young 



'in. I would be every inch the hero he 
expected me to be. 

"So I staggered and swaggered and 
read my lines like a small boy playing 
the scales on s cornet. I dealt the villain 
an awful smssh on the Jew. I wielded 
a couple of revolvers Instead of one. I 
rescued the heroine In such a manner 
that I oould almoet see the sparks flying 
from the eye at the hole of t:,e barrel. 

"When the curtain was rung down amid 
deafening applause. I grinned almost 
sheepishly at ths youngster crawling out 
of the barrel, his funny little face scared 
white by all that had gone on around 
him. 

" 'Well. kid. how did you like the show?" 
I asked. 

" "Gee! When I grow up.' and he cams 
walking toward me. holding out his hand. 
'I'm going to be Just like you, Mr. Cow- 
puncher!' 

" 'I hope you'll be spared that.' I re- 
plied, shaking hands with him seriously 
Then I asked. 'What's your name" 

" 'Jack Pickford.' came the answer. 

" 'Well. Jack, come on over and see me 
any time you want to; you're a pretty 
good tonic" I told him. taking him around 
and Introducing him to all the Indians, 
who taught him a couple of war whoops 
and sent him on his wsy rejoicing." 

At this part of the story, we notlosd 
Jsck had been standing in the doorway 
all the time. 

"Well." and he Joined us st the table. 
"I haven't changed my opinion much 
about Dell" 

"Tou don't mean to say I'm still a hero 
I In your eyes?" Dell asked, with a broad, 
pleaaed smile on his face. 

"Once a hero to a kid, always a hero." 
Jack replied. 

And 1 guess he's right. If they don't of 
their own accord and by their own ac- I 
tlons dl.'llluslon us. 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Valerie J — Purple photographs near-, 
ly black; yellow photographs whit*. 
rose pink photographs dark gray, as 
do green and brown: red is black, 
and so are orange, gold and black; 
gray Is gray. , 

Elisabeth L O.— Carlyle Blackwell 
is still with World Film Corporation 
He Is married Winifred Kingston 
played opposite Dustln Famum in 
"Ben Blair" and "Davy Crockett." 

P'ggT F — Crelghton Hale has ap- 
peared In the following serials 'The 
Rxplolts of Elaine." "The Perils of 
. .. Mine. " "The Iron Claw," and 'The 
Grit, of Evil." 

C O. R. — Vernon Steele played op- 
posite Mme. Petrova in 'The Vam- 
pire" Pavlowa is now with the New 
Y'ork Hippodrome. 



I W 6— Ann Murdoek played the stel- 
' lar role In "A Royal Family.' Harold 

Loekwood plsyed the leading role In 

'The Lure of the Mask.'' 



M V B. — Harold Lockwood was born 
In Brooklyn. July 11th. 1SST. Tom 
Korman Is not married. Jack Curtis | 
played Master Nad in "Lydla GUmore 
MARY PICKFORD. 
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A. tlOMMLY LITTLE STORY. 



Copyright. 1916, by the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate. 

a - "] OMB girls' careers are ruined 
because -they are supersensi- 
tive. It Is surprising to me 
how many girls suffer from 
this malady -ol the mind, and 
there is a cure for it, if they only 
set out to And it. I know girls who 
always think other people are talking 
about them. In fact, one .girl who is 
a moving picture favorite, told roe 
the other day that she has very few 
friends, because she never feels they J 
are sincere. I answered her frankly. 

"The old proverb is that we confess 
ourselves when we judge others. Do 
you always look for the best in every 
enc or do you criticise and misjudge?" 

She sl>ook her head. 

"1 don't know, but, somehow or 
other, I never can feel that people 
are real in their demonstrations of 
friendship and affection. I am afraid 
of people for .most of the time they 
say one thing and mean another. 
In other words, it is a case, of 'fifty- 
fifty.' " 

The other day I told of Marie Dres- 
ner's youthful sensitiveness because 
she was not pretty. The time I had 
this conversation with the moving pic- 
lure star, Miss Dressier was present. 
We were all having tea at the Clarldge 
-and she had listened a *ong time, say- 
ing nothing. Then she interrupted us 

"When I was a youngster, my 
"whole childhood was dulled and made 
miserable because I was such a home- 
ly, uninteresting little one," she said. 
"Perhaps I would not have been so 
uninteresting if I had been prettier, 
but the grown-up people in my family 
were all wrapped up in my sister, 
who was one of the most heautlful 
children I have ever seen. Kelghbors 
and frier.ds used to remark in my 
hearing, 'Poor Marie, what a homely 
child she is. But isn t her sister a lit- 
tle beauty." 

"Mother, who loved me dearly, 
never knew how many tears were 
shed when I stole away with my toys 
to play by my lonely little self. It 
made me afraid of the other children. 

" 'She's a strange child.* they would 
say: "she enjoys being alone ' 

"And there was another thorn in my 
side. I had a very pretty cousin who 
*.vas a welcome visitor in our home. 
She never chose me for a companion, 
but preferred my pretty sister. And 
every day these two chums would 
dan»"j? away, leaving Cinderella to sit 
in the backyard and make mud pies 
ilor e. 

"The years went by and no one 



guessed my secret until one winter 
when an aunt came t6 visit lis in Can- 
ada. One evening, to entertain her, 
the family album was laid upon the 
table. The little cousin, my sister and 
I flocked around to watch our aunt 
admire the photographs of the family. 

"There must have been at least 20 
or 20 pases of the little cousin and 
my sister, but ';ot even a snapshot of 
me. Never had they once thought of 
having my picture taken. Who want- 
ed the picture of a homely child to 
c-lsmbute among relatives m the Unit- 
ed States? 

"Well could I remember the day 
when the whole family was hustled 
to the photographer. It was a his- 
tory-making day in my life, for I was 
allowed to accompany them? Secretly 
I suspected that my time had come, 
that I was to have the honor of smil- 
ing into the eyes of a camera. 

"The two little girls were dressed 
in dainty wjiite dresses and were 
given a skipping rope, while a big 
bank of blossoms was piled behind 
them. This picture was called 'Spring- 
time.' 

"'Where shall I stand?' I asked 
eagerly, Just watching as long as I 
could. 

" "Out of sight,* came the laconic 
reply of the photographer. 'Out of 
sight — and behave yourself.' 

"The next picture was entitled 
'Winter,' and the two little tots were 
bundled in fur coats with snugly 
muffs. A bright red sled was given 
them, but when tie picture was de- 
veloped only one corner of the daz- 
zling sled could be seen. 

"Our aunt, looking over the family 
album, stopped and smiled pleasantly 
at the sight of the two pretty little 
faces, then she turned and asked the 
others. 'But where is Marie? I haven't 
seen a picture of Marie.' 

"The family was embarrassed. 

" 'We — we never have had Marie's 
picture taken." 

" 'Oh, yes,' I cried to hide my em- 
barrassment, 'I'm in a picture — that — 
ibat picture,' pointing to the two chil- 
dren in fur coats an muffs. 

"'Indeed?' and she looked at the 
two little girls cgam to make sure 

"'This — this isn't- Marie?" she 
asked, pointing to my cousin. 

" 'Oh, no,' I replied, blinking the 
tears back, 'that isn't me! I — I was 
slttin" on the sled!' * 

"It was my mother who taught me 
that I musn't let anyone hurt my feel- 
ings and that being supersensitive 
would tend toward destroying instead 
of building up my character. And as 
I grew older, I realized that people 
love you for what is in your heart- 
not for the geography of your face. ' 
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There la no tragedy nor* touching than 
the tear* of a mother. One kind word, 
one little tendemtu on the part of the 
child— It makes no difference whether It 
la a waa one or a grownup boy or airl- 
and behold I the mother face la smiling 
like a rainbow through the storm. 

And now I am going to tall you a Uttle 
of the dramatic Incident I aaw behind 
the acenee of one of New York's most 
daixllng theater*. 

A tired, timorous gray mother, who 
mans ma think of those pitiful Uttle 
sparrows when winter beats down upon 
them, bribed her way Into the theater 
and bid In the shadows of the wings 
until she caaght sight of the stag* maa- 



"What to It you wish, Madame*-" he 
asked her politely, for there waa some- 
thing in bar wan, wistful face which 
aroused hi* sympathy. 

"Could you tell me where I can find 

Molly D ," she asked him, adding with 

a Uttle dry Bob. "She's my daughter." 

The stage manager looked long Into the 
eyea of the mother before he could an- 
swer bar. 

"She left rehearsal* about two week* 
ago and has not be en here since," eai 
hi* measured answer. 

"Tou couldn't tell ma where she'* gone 
to? Surely aha left an address?" the 
mother begged. Now there were swollen 
tears trembling In ber eye*. 

"I have not had any word from bar, 
and I am afraid to notify the police for 
fear If Molly has dona any wrong, she 
will be branded by the newspapers. Tou 
know how it la when the newspaper* 
get hold of a story— where only a few 
knew It. a thousand are told of It. It 
Isn't the fault of the newspapers, I 
know," ahe continued, "but I do want to 
keep this story away from them." 

"I'm sorry," and his voice waa sincere. 
"but If I can find out where ahe Is. I 
alll let you know." He handed her a 
piece o* paper and a pencil. "Write down 
your addreea for me." 

The mother drew back and ber face 
waa ashen white. 

"I— I don't want to do tt," she replied. 

"But If you don't let me know where 
I can find you, it would be uselesa to 
bunt for your daughter," be urged, and 
■he caught the tone of sincere respect 
ana tenderness In his voice. 

"Pleaae don't tell her where I am; only 
let me have her address so I can go to 
her. I know ahe will be very glad to see 
me." 

! We strolled away, not wishing her to 
feel that we were listening to her un- 
happy story, and while our back* were 
turned, she slipped the paper into his 
hand. She was living at the Poor House. 

Before the mother had gone, the stage 
I manager collected quite a purse for ber. 
At first she would not take It. but he 
slipped It Into ber hand. 

"Tou cannot deny us thla little pleas- 
ure," he Implored ber. 

A few days later Molly D— waa point- 



ed oat to ma on the opening night of a 

theater. She was sitting conspicuously 
In one of the box**, and a dissipated, 
swollen-eyed. heevy-Jowied man sat be- 
side bar. Her gown waa cut extremely 
low and on her beautiful young shoul- 
ders waa a necklace of <<i«tn n««H« a for- 
tune In themselves. Her hand* war* be- 
decked with ring*, her pretty blonde hair, 
which would have been exquisite If simply 
dressed, waa harnessed In a band ot 
pearls and diamond*. An ermine coat waa 
slung over the back of the chair, and she 
smiled Indolently a* she gased around at 
the audience, looking at them through 
a pair of Jeweled lorgnettes. 

All during the acta I could not keep 
my aye* away from that box. walla I 
thought of the little mother who knew 
what bad become of her daughter but did 
not know where to And bar. 

"I have no sympathy for that girl," the 
stage manager told me later, "for ahe 
had talent for acting. If ahe had stuck 
to the right course, bean true to herself 
and played the game straight, there's no 
doubt ah* would have climbed alowly but 
surely to the top of the ladder. I pity 
the spoiled, pretty gtrla who have no | 
talent and are hopeless, stupid failure*, 
but I condemn the girt* who have been 
given any talent and who throw away 
their Urea to tread the path which they 
call The Easiest Way." " 

Now I have no Intention of writing 
this to Inflict a moral lesson upon you, 
but, aa I have told you, this diary I* to ' 
be filled with the rattling* of things In my , 
mind. And this la on* of the shadows. 



Answer* to Correspondent* . 

G. E.— Marguerite Clark and Conway ' 
Tearle In "Helcne of the North." Mia* 
Clark played opposite Monroe Salisbury 
In "Th* Goose Girt." 

S. M— Mabel Van Buren waa the prtn- : 
cess In "The Sower*." J. W. Johnson wa* ' 
Rudolph In "Out of the Drifts." "Enoch j 
Arden" wa* done by Majestic 

It W.— Henry Walthall la piaylng In 
"Pillar* of Society" opposite Olga Grey, 
for Triangle. Ralph Lewis waa John In ! 
"Going Straight" 

G. P.— Tom Forman and Blanche Sweet 
played the lead* In "The Thousand Dollar 
Husband." Constance Collier played the 
lead In "The Code of Marcla Grey." 

F. R-— Dorothy Green was the girl In 
"A Wonderful Adventure." Antonio Mo- 
reno in "Kennedy Square." Both my •ut- 
ter Lottie and try brother Jack are now 
playing with Famous Players. 

M. K. T.— 'Webster Campbell I* now 
with Laaky playing opposite Blanche 
Sweet Warren Kerrigan In "The Son of 
th* Immortals." 

MART PICKFORD. 




JUST TO AMUSE US. 

Copyright, IMS, by The MeClare Newspaper Syadlcate. Entered at Stationers 
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Last evening we enjoyed a new Broa("- l of the old days when I waa called In at 
way comedy. "Arm* and th* Girl." and home to tinker a little bit around the ' 
after the show sauntered to one of the ■ house, put up a couple of shelve* set a ' 
hotels for supper. Norma Talmadge was I stove pipe, or solder a leakage In the 



there, looking very attractive In an apri- 
cot colored gown while near her sat Paul- 
ine Frederick, charming In purple and 
white. 

We were all tired, so our* was rather 
a dull party until Raymond Hitchcock 
ambled over for a visit. He w* the mood 
we were in and made up hi* mind he 
would drag us out of It. And he did He 
told u.« anecdote* of hi* youth, of his 
experiences In London, and one yarn 



the butler 



'My 



bathtub. 

" 'But your hlnstrument* 
began. 

" '1 use no Instruments.' I replied, 
work I* all sleight-of-hand !' 

" 'Oh, I say, how clever!' they all re- 
marked In a chorus. 

"By the time I finished with that sink. , 
It wa* In a condition which I em confi- 
dent caused my host to call In the Court ] 
umbers, but It lasted temporarily-, 



which he says the English public enjoyed i enough for me to make my escape, 
more than any «tory he ever hazarded on i was ushered out of the back door, then 
the English stage. I appeared again in a few minutes at the 

"A few years a*o there waa a famous ' front door. 
American prlze-flehter who went to Lon- " 'Pardon me,' I said to the butler, 'but 
don in a vaudeville turn. One evening at ! I forgot my cane.' -at the same time 
a fashionable club, a group of the elect I telling him to announce the American 



wore talking about the new artist. 

" 'I say. rather surprising. Isn't ltT" 
drawled one of the young English gentle- 
men, 'bnt they tell me this chortling 
would-be actor we aaw this evening 1* 
an American prise fighter!' 

" Tes," I replied bragging, 'one of the 
very greatest prise fighters In our coun- 
try. Why, he's so clever that we call 
him the Artful Dodger! And swift on hi* 
feet— there wasn't a fighter in America 
who could land a punch in edgewise!' 
" "Aw, you don't say!' 
" -Really !' 

" 'Do tell us more!' 
j "And then, to make the story ■till 
| stronger, I added, 'Why that fellow'* so 
j swift he could even dodge a bullet!' 

" "Oh. no!' drawled the young Engllsh- 
i man, "What a pity! - " 
j Mr. Hitchcock, who la a great favorite 
| In London, tells of hi* Invitation to the 
i home of an English peer. A late after- 
I noon tea was given in his honor and the 
j large army of servants had been told to 
< VI.; her the American actor to the drawing 
| room. And so, among themselves, the 
I servant* figured that any one who de- 
| served such attention would arrive hi 
I mngnlflcent style and state. 
| "It waa a particularly beautiful after- 
| noon and as 1 had not had a chance for 
' any exercise that day, I strolled over to 
the manor. Arriving there, I rang the 
, bell and waa met by the Indignant and 
| supercilious servant*. From the first one 
i I wa* paaaed to the second, from the 
I second to the third,, and from tbe third 
! to the fourth, fifth and sixth, until 1 
j felt quite bewildered and apologetic 
I "The sixth dignitary escorted me to one 
i of th* head butler*, who regarded me 
! lightly. I dared to inquire for the lord 
! and master and waa told almost threat- 
eningly that I could not see him— he waa 
entertaining a celebrated American actor 
and could not be disturbed by any un- 
welcome Intruder. 

"Just aa I waa about* to disclose my 

| Identity, a wan emlle of recognition 

i broke over the butler's face. 'Oh. bless 

\ me, sir,' he' exclaimed, 'HI know hl've 

seen you somewhere, *lr; you're— you're 

the plumber!" 

" "Plumber!" I echoed, daxxled by thla 
honor. 

I " -HI bag* your pardon, atr," he ra- 
' piled, treating me with almoat aa much 
; courtesy aa we do th* gentlemen of that ! 
surgical profession In thla country, "but 
! you see, air. HI mistook you for a 
stranger, air.' 

' " 'Lead me to your plumbing,' I replied. 
, flourishing my walking stick. 
I "Down through a long corridor w* 
! went, past at least twenty other servants, 
I who also treated ma la a —«inr much 
'mora respectful than whan I had first 
arrived. Tou sea, the dream about a 
• plumber's social position Is not an a 
Pips! 

| "I was led lata a moat Immaculate 

kitchen, and there, on baa sad knees, I 

spent an hour fixing th* sink. Really, to 

I be frank. I sajoyad it; tt 



actor to his host. The butler needed 
smelling salts! But I am afraid my host 
was rather piqued, for. you *ee, I, who 
am always on time, had kept them wait- 1 
Inn almost halt an hour— while I was fix- 1 
ing their sink I" 

Which Is a very good yarn, whether It 
Is a really truly fairy story or a fairly 
true real story I I prefer to believe It Is 
the latter, don't you? 



Answer* to Corretpondents. 

Alma P.— Tea, Indeed, I am heartily In 
favor of clean, moral picture*, and never 
appear In those which are otherwise. If 
the public unanimously demands clean I 
Picture*, they will get them. Its the de-; 
mand which creates the supply, usually. 

Mlllicent R.-Zena Keefe was Muaette! 
in "La Boheme" and Alice Brady played ; 
the stellar role. Allen Murene wa* Var- I 
ney In "The Mysteries of Myra" series. 

Charles V. B.-Irvlng Cummlngs was 
Dave In "The Feud Girl" opposite Haael 
Dawn. Theda Bara waa Lady Isabel In 
"East Lynne." 

P. B.-Tyrone Power played the stellar 
role In "Where Are My Children?" Harry 
HUliard played the lead In "Merely Mary. 
Ann," opposite Vivian Martin. 

E. W.— Florence Lawrence has stopped I 
playing temporarily. Kittens Reichert waa 
the child in "Ambition." Jessie Arnold 
was the mother' in "Tennessee's Part- 
ner." 

Viola McU— Pauline Frederick waa 
Donna and Thomas Holding was David 
in "The Eternal City." 

MART PICKFORD. 
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After a week of •hopping and plan- 
ning, we are ready for our new picture. 
"Less Than the Duet" will aoon be re- 
leased, and I trust that all my friends 
will be entertained by the ft ret offering 
of our new company. 

I am going to play a very different 
character In thla new picture — one 1 have 
never played before— a little Scotch girl. 
And from what I have atudied of the 
Scotch coatumei and manner*. I am look- 
ing forward to the characterisation. 

Mr. Maurice Tourneur. formerly a pro- 
ducer with the World Film corporation, 
la coins to direct the picture, and Met 
Moore, the brother of Owen and Tom 
Moore, will be my leading man. 

Aa moat of the acenea are laid in a lit- 
tle fishing village on the coaat of Scot- 
land, we scurried around from Maine to 
Florida looking for a proper location. 
We have found It In the quaint little vil- 
lage of Marblehead, Maaa. 

The yachting and swimming season be 



median laughed, "It la the a. A. P.-tbe 
Orand American Public!" 

Nearer and nearer, the marchers came, 
until they had deacended upon us. There 
weren't doaana of people— there were Juat 
hundreds and hundreds! We could not 
guraa where they came from until one 
of them volunteered a little Information. 
Placards had been tacked up In all the 
small towns around Marblehead that a 
moving picture company waa going to 
give an exhibition of "aetin* " and the 
public waa Invited to pass Judgment upon 
It, 

Moat of the women had brought little 
camp stools. Forming a huge semicircle 
around ue, they set up the stools and aat 
down. Several of the men had pennants, 
out of compliment to me. with the name 
Plckford flaunted across them, and every 
time I stepped out on a scene, there waa 
a waving of flags and a mad applause— 
which made It very easy to do oar dra- 
matic, bits. I can assure you! 

We'll have to wait until thay have 



Ing over, we consoled ourselves with the j gone away." Mr. Tourneur told ma de- 
thought that we would almost monopo-ispalrlngly. so we called in our forces. 
Use the village. made a little semicircle of our own and 

"Surely there will be no curious on- tried to outsit them. At twelve o'clock 
lookers," I remarked to the company, rimultaneounly there were several hun- 
"for the villagers seem too occupied with "red «""'» P*P» r hoxea produced by the 
their own little households to interfere crowd. Jt was lunch time, 
with our work." 1 Lunch time covered an hour, but we 

— - - - .- .. , ., i waited until two. hoping they would 

"If we g« up very early ,n ■ he morning , At , wo tnere wer , no tlgnt of , t , 

W .?. . k . e . ". .f" • cen " b * fore the so. not to lose the day. we were forced 
village Is stirring." one of the company tnlo worKmg 



replied, all hope for the new venture, 

I sighed; It waa too good U> be true, 
thla pleasure and comfort of working un- 
observed. Sometimes I think If the pub- 
lic only appreciated that It really Is 
work and not pleasure, they wouldn't 
crowd around ua, talking, laughing, and 
ridiculing, but would take us more se- 
riously. For. after all. we are a great 
factory producing merchandise, selling 
film at so much a yard for the education 
and pleasure of the public* 

If we went Into a factory and aaw a 
hundred glrla at work over their looms, 
our first Inclination would be one of re- 
spect. Perhaps aa they hent over their 
looms, their figures might appear gro- 
tesque. Just aa our painted facea do to 
the public, but we would not poke our 
fingers at them, mock and ridicule them. 
They are workers, so are we. 

"Ah, sis place la for a rest." Mr. Tour- 
neur cried ecstatically, with his delight- 
ful French accent. "It ia peaceful here, 
salr are no thousand e>es winking at ua: 
aalr are no thousand inquisitive, mocking 
tongues. We shall be able to make one 
grand, fine picture, so commune are we 
with Nature." 

I agreed with him. the aetora and ac- 
tresses agreed with him. the camera men 
agreed with him. and our little cavalcade 
started out merrily. 

Flrat we found a location on the ehore 
where the waves were heating agalnat 
the rugged rocks. And there wa set up 
the camera. One hour of antbualastlc 
labor, then on our horlson we beheld a 
cloud of dust, 

"What la that?" we cried breathlessly. 

"They are marching; It looks like a reg- 
iment!" Mat Moore exclaimed. 

"No, no. It Is not a regiment," our co- 



That evening. In discussing the army 
of visitors wltn the manager of the hotel, 
he diecloeed.the aatonlshlng fact that the 
enterprising owner of a small cafe had 
published our arrival In all the small 
ountry papers, advertising that he would 
lupply the street ear and railroad fares, 
an exceptionally fine lunch and a guide 
to follow our trail, all for fifty cents: 

Soma day I am going to gat an aero- 
plane to drop a camera man and a com- 
pany on top of the Matterhorn. I would 
Juat Ilka to know how It would foal to 
have one scene taken without a hundred 
eyes appraising It! 



An«wer» to Correspondents. 

F. F.— Marie Walcamp <'ae Ellen In 
"John Needhem's Double." The Peg of 
the Ring" aeries is now completed. 

S, J.— Jf you have a good moving pic- 
ture plot, write It briefly In synopsis 
form, and send it to the scenario editor 
of any reputable company, enclosing 
stamps for its return. It la not necessary 
to put stories In scenario form; the staff 
writers prefer tu do that. 

I. D. F.— Andrey Munson appeared In 
Inspiration ' Her latest picture la 
•Virtue." 

M C— Crane Wilbur was Allan and alao 
Jean In "A Law I'nto Hlmaelf." Nicho- 
las Dunaew was Klnlba In "By Whoae 
Hand?" 

Hetty W. -Lilian Walker la still with 
Vltagraph. William Courtleigh la with 
Famous Players and Lilian Lorraine was 
with Equitable last. 

M. R — Mlgnoe, Anderson is about 3 
years of age. She is married to Morris 
Toster. Arthur Hoops waa the dletrict 
attorney In "The Scarlet Woman." 

MAP.Y P1CKFORD. 
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SUCH A HERO 

"I Ilk* to read about Douglas Fair- 
banke,' Is written in the round. 
ecrawly hand of an eager small boy. 
"Please, Mlaa Mary, tell us mora about 
my favorite movie hero." 

And It Juat happens that I have an- 
other yarn to spin about him. A few 
weeks ago ha left New Tork for Los 
Angeles, and what a reception he met 
on his trip west: At Denver, which 
a his home town, be stopped off for 
a few hours, hoping to rest a bit be- 
fore proceeding on his Journey, but 
wherever be went folk recognised him. 
crowds followed him about the streets 
and. when he atopped a moment to get 
his breath, they stopped to get theirs. 
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and rode down to meet the train with a 
war whoop which almost tore Use root 
off the station. 

Aa the train slowed down there waa 
Douglas Fairbanks, standing on one of 
the platforms. Another cry of wesosena 
resounded through the station aa "Doug" 
leaped from the train to the back of Jim 
Kldd's hone. Ia thai sssener. followed 
by the band of cowboys, shooting their 
revolvers into the air, a Bulling op their 
war whoops, they clashed down Broad- 
way, the main street of Log Angeles. 

At one of the principal theaters Doug- 
las Fairbanks' latest picture. "Manhat- 
tan Madness," w«s playing. Suddenly, 
without warning, the people In the the- 
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Half a dosen soap boxes were thrust ater were startled by a noise, a rea ring , 
under his feet and the crowd cheered an applause and a thousand cheers aa 
him "Speech! Speech!" they cried. I Douglas and the cowboys dashed past 
He confesses It waan't much of a [ the theater. Then Jim Kidd whirled his 
literary effort on either occasion, but horse around and dismounted. The 
from what I have heard, every three boys followed suit, Douglas waa ■ 
words were Interrupted by a mad , lifted onto their shoulders, carried into 
cheer. the theater past the astounded audience 

"Now your address ia over," one and hurled upon the stage. The lights 
movie fan cried out as he edged hie ! were turned on and the dased and das- 
way toward the soap box. "Give ua a i sled people aaw the grinning Douglas! 
chance to feel your muscles'" 'standing before them. He made a brief, 

••Yea. give ua a chance!" the crowd] end breathless sr-eech. then the cowboys! 
echoed, and they awarmed about him, | seised him again, swung him to their 
pinching him on the biceps and slap- |shoulders. carried nlm out of the theater, j 
ping him great resounding whacks on , eat him upon his spirited horse, and, 
the ahouldera. There were aportlng I waited for his order, "Strike for home!"' 
editors out to Interview him and when I Truly a novel welcome for thla much 
the children swarmed out of school. I beloved son of the West. 
hundreds of them paraded down the ' 



Answer* to Correspondents. 

Elale F.-I do not think the books 
you mention have been made into pic- 
tures, but are you sure the copyright 
has expired on all of them? 

Nellie V.— Florence Lawrence is not 
working In pictures at present, Earle 
Williams and Anita Stewart play oppo- 
site each other In their latest re] 



street to welcome "Doug" back to Den 
ver. 

Two 12-year-old lads rode fourteen 
miles from a small country town to eee 
him. and. when ha shook hands with 
them, they confessed their partlculsr 
mission waa to Ontl out whether. In Me 
opinion, he thought he could lick Will- 
iam Farnum. They had a bet on thla. 

Fairbanks waa somewhat embarrassed 
by the question, the more so because Bill j except for the aerial. "The Scarlet Run- 
Karnuin Is a particular friend of his. I ner." In which the former la now ap- I 
hut he eventually admitted to the boys j peering, 
that he thought he could. 

"Now. ooya." he admonished them. Evelyn D.— Thank you for the pretty j 
"you must give me your solemn promise I picture. It Is Indeed a beautiful land- I 
not to nrlte and tell Bill Farnum about , scape and I think you ahow marked 
It. And be fair about it. don't make an i talent. I think you are very sensible 
attempt to n»k his opinion— he might tel. to want to stay In school and not go 
you the truth!" j Into moving pictures. 

From Denver Mr. and Mrs. Fairbanks __ 

ir.nd a teuderf.iot friend went to Boulder. f. L.— No, I do not think there is an 
Cat, They followed a poorly biased trail | eaaler or more aasured future In moving 
over the timberland In Kstes Park i pictures than In music "There Is no 
through a blinding anowstorm and were royal road to success." Both depend 
lost for nearly three days. Park rangers | upon hard work and ability for that 
and poases went out in senrch of them, especial Una. If you have talent for 
so they reached their destination safely. , mUB | r , that la the career to follow. 
ending their horseback tii,. at Medicine , 

Bow. b. F.-Go td a hair specialist Tou 

Douglas had not Bent any message to are endangering your hair by using such 
the lioys in I-os Angeles aa to when he , remedies as you describe. 

would arrive, but they had ordered their ! 

private detectives along the road to give T. P.— I think you should see a doe- 
them the watchword. As the train pull- 1 tor about the condition of your skin, 
ed in. fifty cowboys, headed by Jim Kldd. He will be able to check It If it Is sny- 
the famous old scout whom Douglas Fair- thing serious, 
banks had adopted, spurred their horses i MART PICKFORD. 



There was a great stack of mail to be 
looked over this morning. However, It 
is not a task but a pleasure. The wicked 
old alarm clock startled me at 6:30. as 
I knew it would take at least two hours 
of reading before I was ready to answer 
all ray correspondents. 

In the first place. I was surprised to 
find that so many girls had begun their 
letters, "Tou have not been telljng ua 
very much about moving pictures lately, 
and it ia always an Interesting topic. 
What are we to do when we are eager 
to become moving picture actreeaeaT" 

Oirla. I have tried to analyse thla very 
carefully from every angle, although I 
am afnld I have advised most of you 
not to become moving picture actresses 
unless you are sure you have fine photo- 
graphic features, acting ability, perse- 
verance and are ready to face any hard- 
ship. 

But of course I am In a position to 
always appreciate the lure of pictures. 
When young girls who work in stores or 
are the family drudges « paas a location 
where they see ua at work. K seems 
nothing but play to them. 

"Why. I have been here two hours." 
one girl remarked to me yesterday after- 
noon, "and all you have done Is to walk 
Into the scene, hand a letter to the old 
man. aay a few words to him and run 
out again. I could do that myaelf." 

It Is rather difficult to tell people how 
much work there Is attacked to pictures, 
Just es we forget when we see a success- 
ful physician or lawyer all his years of 
struggling from the time he left oollege. 

The salaries paid to stars seem 
spectacular to the pretty girl who la 
eking out a meager existence, and 
that is why she often throws her 
work aalde to come Into our already 
overcrowded field. 

There Is only one particular rule to 
abide by. If a girl la an amateur and 
has had no experience. She should go 
to s photographer for many poses; 
there should be pictures taken of 
laughing, serious, angry, sorrowful. 
piqued. In love expressions. But do 
not let the photographer retouch the 
negatives. What we see upon the 
screen cannot be retouched, and there 
Is no use having all the lines artificial- 
ly removed from the picture; they 
are character and character haa its 
appeal. 

Armed with theae photographs, on 
the back of which you have written 
your name, address and telephone 
number, visit the different studios, but 
first of all 1 would advise you never 
to tell r. falsehood about anything. 
Do not say you have had experience 
when It la not the truth. It won't 
take them very long to trap you. and 
you will not only lose prestige, but a 
chance for ever appearing In any of 
their productions. 

While the photographs may show 
that you are capable of controlling 
your facial expressions, they will not 
prove that you are an actress, so when the 
casting director tells you he will give 
you a chance In a mob acene. accept It 
graciously. Perhaps the first part will 
be lost among a hundred other girls, 
striving like yourself; In fact. I know 
girls who have worked for weeks and 
weeks playing the role of what we call in 
pictures "Atmosphere." 

However, this gives a girl a chance to 
get accustomed to the camera, to the 
methods of the director and also an op- 
portunity to watch the stars working in 
the scenes. A studio Is like s school— It 
is the teacher's duty to develop the pu- 
pils. The pupil most willing to work, to 
concentrate and to further her own am- 
bitions. Is naturally the one a teacher 
will be most attracted to. even though 
she does not forsake the dullard. 

By always being on time, by watching 
and studying the opportunity to do toe 
very best, even though you sre only a 
spoke In the great wheel of a scene, the 
directors will notice you. Many a time 
I have heard them say. "Today I am 
watching a little dark-eyed girl, the one 
with the two brown braids over her shoul- 
der. She la as eager to learn as a little 
' squirrel. Tomorrow I am going to give 
her a chance in a scene where she will 
not be lost among the hundreds of oth- 
ers." 

This Is the first step in pictures: It Is 
only a toddle. Tomorrow we will begin 



to walk across the studio floor. Juat a 
little! 



Answers to Correspondents. 

T. M. W.-Adda Gieaaon was Maude 
and Alan Forreat was Walter in "Prhv 
oners of Conscience." Wallace Reld 
waa born in St Louis, April 15. lSTL Tea, 
he is married to Dorothy Davenport, who 
ia the niece of Fanny Davenport, the 
famous American actress. 

Mae Z— Edward Martlndell played the 
role of David in 'The Foundling." B. 
Bradbury was Jeremy Sparrow in 'To 
Have and To Hold." 

C. R.-Nailmova will appear shortly in 
a Herbert Brenon film adapted from her 
vaudeville vehicle of last season— "War 

Brides." 

V. N.— If you write both the playera 
you mention for autographed photoa. I 
am sure you will get them. Merjorie 
Kay waa Alice In "Sherlock Holmes." 

J. K.— Edna Mayo Is still with Eeaanay. 
Her latest picture ta "The Return of 
Eve." BlUie Quirk is directing for Met- 
ro, and la still president of the Screen 
I Club. 

B. M. O.— Emily Stevens was the moth- 
I er and daughter in "House of Tears." 
Cleo Rldgely is playing opposite Lou- 
Tellegen. 

MART PICKFORD. 
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Th« second step In picture*, after you 
have worked as an extra girl, la to learn 
the value of a wardrobe. The average 
salary for beginner* ta twenty to thirty 
dollar. 4 week, and extras are uaualiy 
paid from two dollars to Ave dollar* a 
day. 

Some girl*, when they have had a little 
experience, believe they mu«t attract the 
attention of the managers through their 
twrsonal appearance. So they dreaa them- 
selves garishly, like chorus girl*, with 
the latest style* poorly imitated, cheap 
and exaggerated fashions and foolish ex- 
travagances. The director looking at 
them, knowing what their salaries have 
been, mentally figures out that if these 
girls were called upon to play serious 
parts they would not qualify In type, 
manner, ot talent. Nor could they af- 
ford, having spent all their savings upon 
their personal trinkets, to dress the parts 
as artistically as they should. 

I realize that wardrobe has been a 
great, discouraging drawback to many 
girls. Two yaars ago hi California 1 met 
an actress I was very much Interested in. 
who was not on*y pretty but had unusual 
talent. For several months she had been 
Playing small bits in the company and 
wa« making a very moderate salary. 

One day, looking over his script, the 
director found a part to which she waa 
perfectly suited In type. He went to her 
and told her enthusiastically that he was 
going to give her the chance. She was 
delighted; it meant a very much larger 
salary. But later In the day he handed 
her the scenario to read, and she found 
the part she was given to play waa the 
role of a society girl. One scene called 
for a yachting costume, another for a 
beautiful bathing suit; there were two 
evening gown* to be worn, two afternoon 
gowns and a beautiful lace negligee. 
. "I am sorry," and she returned the 
script to the director, "but I cannot play 
the part; I have no wardrobe." 

Bo that Is why I advise girls to save 
every cent they can possibly scrape to- 
gether and make a study of buying ef- 
fective clothes for little money. In New 
York there are' many shops where society 
women and actresses send their clothes 
after they have worn them a few times. 
Most of the, young actresses who cannot 
afford a wardrobe take advantage of 
these remarkable bargains. 

But the poor girl Just starting In pie- 
lures is handicapped. When I write of 
the "movies" as work and not pleasure, 
I want you girls to realize that here I* 
one of the . greatest problems. If you 
play in a costume picture, the costumes 
will always tie furnished by the com- 
pany, but they expect you to supply 
your own modern gowns. 

Many girls have resigned from posi- 



tion* where they earned eighteen or 
twenty dollar* a week because they 
heard of girl* not ao pretty a* they 
drawing salaries of thirty and forty a 
week In pictures. On eighteen they had 
lived comfortably, had adjusted the con- 
dition* of their life to their circumstances 
and associated with girl* who did not 
have more than they; consequently they 
were contented. 

But very few of then girl* were pre- 
pared for the demand* and the hardships 
of pictures. Day after day we sea them 
in drove*, traveling in vain from studio 
to studio In the search for work. 

"The scene whera we can use you," the 
director tells them, "la supposed to be 
the drawing room of a New York mil- 
lionaire. His guests are returning from 
the opera. You must bring beautiful 
evening gown*, slippers, fans. Imitation 
Jewelry, opera cloaks." 

"But we haven't them." the girls reply, 
astounded. 

"Very well, I am sorry then." Is hi* 
reply, "but we will have to find actresses) 
with wardrobe*." 

This Is the second step In picture*. The 
third Is even more serious. 
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Biweri to Correspondent!. 

T. C— "lonesome Luke" ta a character 
created by Harold Uoyd. He I* wtth 
Pathe. 

Evelyn Q.-Dc not send your synopses 
or scenario* out until you have had them 
typewritten. Thi* ia probably the reason 
that your scripts were returned to you. 
Editors will not read script* that are 
not typewritten. 

B. K.— The actress you' mention la not 
French and the actor Is not married. I 
would advise you to consult a hair spe- 
cialist. Some tonics are beneficial; other* 
are not. 

A. T.— I never heard of the company 
you mention, but three months la not a 
long time for them to keep it, I think. 
Many of the companies to which they 
send It will keep It several weeks 

Effle McD.— I would not rouge. If I 
were you, but try rubbing you* cheeks 
with a small piece of Ice In your hand 
This will not hurt the face but srtll bring 
a gloa- to your cheeks. You can never 
hide rouge, no matter how good the qual- 
ity. 

A. S.— Bryant Washburn and Margaret 
Clayton have never appeared tjx a pica, 
ture together, but expect to do so In the^ 
near future, "The Prince of Graustark" 
having been selected. 

MARY PICKFOKD 
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p recapitulate, first comes the 
problem of "extra work, then 
the serious problem of the 
wardrobe. In studying other 
(Conditions of the studios, the 
next consideration is the girl who 
feels she has risen labove extra work 
and is ready for small parts. 

We ■will consider only the girl who 
has saved enough to have in her trunk 
two evening gowns, an evening cloak, 
two afternoon dresses, a good-looking 
suit, a .few hats and accessories. 

Formerly most of -the moving pic- 
ture studios had formed stock com- 
panies./ Very good salaries were .paid 
to the actors and actresses under con- 
tract," but lately the producers have 
discovered these stock companies to 
be the drawback of their productions. 
For instance: Thee is a part call- 
ing for a very serious-minded, .esthet- 
ic-looking young man. To make the 
story more perfect such a typo should 
be found. But the producer knows 
that in his stock company, drawing a 
fine salary every week, is a young ac- 
tor who has nol been working for 
over a month. He is not really the 
one to play the part; he is short, 
strong, robust, and more the. comedian 
than the esthete. The director pro- 
tests when the young man is forced 
upon him for the part. "He is not 



the type," is the argument.' 

'•Artistically no, but commercially 
lie must be made to fit the part," the 
producer commands. "We cannot pay 
a large salary to another actor while 
this slock artists walks around with 
nothing to do." 

Now most of the stock companies 
are being disbanded as the contracts 
run out, and these actors and actresses 
find themselves among the countless 
thousands of others, seeking employ- 
ment from studio to studio, being 
called upon only when their particu- 
lar type is in demand. 
. Take for example one of the clever- 
est character women on the screen. 
She is not beautiful, but she is an 
exceptionally fine actress, when her 
particular olive-skinned, deep-set lu- 
minous-eyed and straight black- 
haired type is needed. For years she 
was a character woman in a stock 
company and received a very comfort- 
able salary. It was velvet to her, al- 
though there were many parts she 
played, from heavies to leading wo- 
men, which she did not like and which 
the public did not admire her in. 
Still, it was an obligation to her com- 
pany; she was receiving her salary, 
and she must work. 

Now her contract is over and she is 
what we call a "free lance." The com- 
panies all know she is capable but her 
luck has run so that there have been 
at least a dozen stories which excluded 
her individuality. She feels that her 
position is such that she cannot go 
from studio to studio asking for work; 
she is the one to be sought. Conse- 
quently, she has only- been working 
two or three days this month and not 
more than a week last month. 

The secretary of a well-known au- 
> thor remarked to her the other day, 
"How I envy your life and, incident- 
ally, your salary!" 

j Her reply was. "Now that conditions 
I have changed in the studios, perhaps 
j I am the one who should envy you.' v 
J "Yes, — for 52 weeks out of the year 
jyou are sure of your salary. Mine 
i may be three times yours, when I am 
I in demand, but your forget the weeks 
that I am not even calledLupon to play 
J a minor part." 

Looks alone do not qualify you as 
jan actress. This I have hammered 
'.over and over again. It is what we 
call personality tha* carries. Some 
I of the most beautiful girls I have ever 
(met failed to hold an audience. Some 
I call it heart, others call it expres- 
,Sion. the poets laud it as soul, but 
: technically we call it magnetism. 
* A charming personality can be ac- 
quired by cultivating good manners, 
! taste, distinction in clothes, consider- 
ation of others, but magnetism is des- 
, tined. No matter how homely or how 
. obscure a girl may be. if she has 
j magnetism the public is drawn to her. 
A girl may be beautiful and have 
! marvelous clorhes with which to adorn 
| herself, but without magnetism she is 
a failure. Magnetism is a force which, 
like electricity, has never been ex- 
■ plained, but it has a power as unques- 
tionable. 




n 
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E have followed a girl's career 
from the days when sne was 
doing extra work, through all 
the worry of gathering a 
wardrobe, to the greatest 
problem of all, transient positions. 

"Do vou really believe I can ever be 
successful in pictures?" many a girl 
who has been disappointed in herself 
asks her friends If they were really, 
truly friends, trey would advise her 
not to .struggle on through endless, 
disappointing months or hard. Irreg- 
ular work, but grve up the idea of act- 
ing to take. a regular position which 
would assure her at least a steady, 
comfortable living. 

But as a rule we seldom have cour- 
age enough to tell the uncompliment- 
ary truth, and many girls have drift- 
ed ahrpg, gradually breaking In spirit 
and health- But these are the shad- 
ows; and here are the high»lighta. 

Agairrt.it revolves around what we 
call screen magnetism. It isn't nec- 
essary for a -girl to be beautiful, but 
there -must be some charm about her 
■which .attracts, which makes you 
eajser to see her again and again. 
One of the best examples I can thinrf 
of is Mae Marsh, perhaps one of the 
moat- fascinating actresses of the 
isreen. She does not resort to a hun- 
d-ed little artifices to make herself 



attractive. She is just plain little Mae , 
Marsh, and you love her because she 
is real, because she has that magnet- 
ism of which we have just been speak- 
ing. 

The girl who makes good In small 
Farts is immediately given second 
leads. Sometimes they step from bits 
into leading roles, but this :s not very 
often the case, as it takes years of 
development to make a star out or 
crude material. Then the slow climb- 
ing develops a girl's character, and 
m each role she lives a new emotion, 
suffering joy, disappointment, grief, 
disillusion or despair. After these px- 
periences she is qualified to logically 
interpret every characterization. 

A« I have told you, -nost of the 
stock companies have disbanded, and 
the character actors are wandering, 
line helpless children, from studio to 
studio. But the stars are always at 
a premium- Once a girl reaches the 
rrtellar heights, it is the producer who 
implores her to sign a contract, and 
not she- who speks the producers. 
These are the girls who are seeking 
tne spectacular salaries which ire as- 
cribed to all the actor folk of this 
moving picture world. 

"It is almost a sin — such salaries — 
and they don't deserve them," many- 
many people have been heard to re- 
mark. But the* argument in, i£ they 
don't deserve them, would they l>c 
getting them? The public aemai:-ls 
the stars, the producer needs them, 
and as long as they are making mone:- 
for the producing companies, surely 
they are worth their salaries. It i? 
really the greatest pleasure for the 
greatest number. One star's pictures 
travel to thousands of theatres, where 
in rum they amuse and educate the 
"millions." 

It is the salaries of ihe stars, ths 
luxuries they can afford, the love and 
. applaute of the public, which lure 
young girls into this already over- 
crowded field. It is because we who 
have been successful enjoy our work 
so much that we are partly responsi- 
ble for miking these girls believe it 
is a veritable Aladdin's dream. And 
that is why, when girls write me for 
advice. I try to put the glamour In 
the background and tell them frankly 
and sincerely what they must expect 
when they start on their pilgrimage 
tor success. There is more weeping 
than laughter in the studios: there 
are more disappointments than tri- 
umphs: there aro more turned away 
every day in the week than are ac- 
cepted or given a chance. 

There are a thousand failures to one 
success, so look well to your landing 
place before you leap. It is an o'-d 
adaire but nothing I have c-ver heard 
applies more directly to pictures. 

All letters sent in to me I shall bn 
only too glad to answer, dictating a 
j-ersona] reply. But you mus: appre- 
ciate, girls, that -when you write and 
say, "I am five feet tall, have brq,wn 
eyes anfl black hair; do you think I 
can be successful in pictures?" it Is 
impossible for me to answer you. T 
caji only reply that It rests within 
yourself and I would not dare to ad- 
vise or encourage you when perhaps 
' you are the very one who should be 
kept away from the maelstrom of the 
studios. Nor can I tell from a pho 
■ tograph, which Js generally too much 
retouched. The only advice I can 
.give is how to go about seeking an 



opportunity to prove to yourself what 



' you are capable of accomplishing. 
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OSSIPFT Th'ey'rire more deadly 
than bombs yet!" exploded 
Sam Bernard' to a group of us 
the other day. "From can- 
nons I -valk avay — from gos- 
sips 1 run." 

"I have known many girls -whose 
reputations were ruined long before 
they ■were," replied Elsie Janis. 

"That is the trouble with the the- 
alricaj profession," said Hazel Down 
unhappily.. "We are often maligned 
when we do not deserve U." 

1 agreed with them, remembering 
the story of a, young girl in Toronto, 

Agnes B. was an tmusuallly pretty 
girl, the daughter of a blacksmith and 
the oldest of a family of five children. 
Her mot} er was one of those sweet, 
patient little women who devote their 
: whole lives to the raising or their 
ihildren. but the father was a stern, 
•strong-willed men, who believed in 
discipline. 

Shortly after Agnes graduated from 
high school, a musical comedy troupe 
came to Toronto. Times had been 
very hard and Agnes was given a 
ohancc in the chorus. She had a very 
sweet, true voice and her beautiful 
figure and face attracted not only the 
audience, but the newspaper critics. 
"The preficst girl in this New York 
production is one of our own high 
tebGOl girls, Agnes B.," they said. 
"We hope that some day Toronto will 
be very proud ol her." 

The neighborhood was agog over 



Agnes'' success, and it must be admit- 
ted that her head was Just a wee bit 
turned by all of the praise. 
. When- the troupe was }eavmg the 
manager sought her father and asked 
if she could follow them to New 
York; The mother pleaded, but the 
father believing that now he had edu- 
cated his daughter, she should help 
in the support of the family, told her 
to pack her things and make ready 
for her departure. 

As the weeks went by, her glowing 
letters, cheered the mother, who lived 
in doubt and teiror as to what would 
1 ecome of her unsophisticated, vain 
little girl in New York. But the let- 
ters were verv jeassuring: she was 
making $25 and $30 a week and had 
been promised a long summer engage- 
ment. 

The father had little to say — the 
money came in very handy, especially 
during the winter when business was 
dormant and his blacksmith snop was 
almost snowbound aftor the storms. 

But away from- them, in that lce- 
boupd mat/soleum. New York, Agnes 
was 1 having her troubles. In the first 
place, she was suffering from the most 
unhappy of all maladies, homesick- 
ness. Then, again, she found many 
thorns in this dream path of roses. In 
the late fall there were four weeks or 
rehearsal without any salary. The 
thow ope.-.ed. ran about two weeks, 
and then closed, a failure. Agnes, 
like a hundred others, was set adrift 
in New York to look for work. For 
months she dragged along, living mis- 
erably in those cheap -theatrical 
boarding houses. She had many of- 
fers, but to her misery she lound that 
most of the glittering ones meant a 
sacrifice of honor. 

Thrtugh one of the chorus girls 
who hact followed the "easiest way," 
she had met a very wealthy man who 
I offered to secure her a position at a 
tempting salary. But Agnes refused 
it indignantly. In spite of her desire 
to make her mother happy, she could 
only write discouraging letters home. 

In the spring two gissipy Toronto 
women departed for a visit to relatives 
in Kern York. 

Though Agnes for many months 
had denied herself the pleasure or go- 
ing out with the other cnorus girls, 
she allowed herself to be persuaded 
one cver.i:ig to attend a party .at Bee- 
tor's. 

"But I have no clothes," she pro- 
tested when this girl friend insisted 
that she accompany her. 

"Of course, you haven't, hut I have 
a wardrobe full of pretty evening 
gowns. You can't disappoint me, Ag- 
nes — you have pro.nised and you must 
give me the pleasure of lending you 
one of my dresses." 

Reluctantly Agnes accepted, al- 
though .she afterward said she felt a 
thrill of pleasure when she regarded 
herself 'in the mirror, her cheeks 
flushed with excitement, her eyes 
dancing, her beautiful flenre shown 
to advantage in an exquisite ana ex- 
pensive evening gown. 

It so happened, for fate is whimsical 
in its dealinKs with 'us, that on the 
very ni.a-ht of Agnes' first Bohemian 
party, the two women from Toronto 
had been invited bv New York friends 
to visit the beautiful, gay ard colorful 
ccfe of Rictor'd 

Agnes B. was a girt who had never 
taken a drink, but on this night, daz- 
s!ied by the lights and her compan- 
ions she yielded to their urging and 
toasted to the party's success with a 
glass of champagne. One dizzying 
glass — and then another — and then 
another. While all the time sh« was 
joining in the mad merry-making, the 
two women from Toronto were sitting 
behind her, watching her every move 
us a cat watches a hole In the floor 
for a mouse. 

.They could mot follow Agnes when 
she left the cafe. They did not know 
that, once outside, she had refused 
even to allow one of the men to ac- 
company her liome, but had Insisted 
that the girl who had brought her 
there and loaned her the gown should 
see her to her door. They did 
not know how sorry she was the fol- 
lowing day or how unhappilv she re- 
turned the borrowed finery. They only 
knew they had a delicious tidbit of 
gossip to carry back to Toronto. And 
what th<y tcld shall be continued in 
our little story tomorrow. 
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The two gossips who mlw Agnes B. in 
Rector's with a party or gay young peo- 
ple, dressed In a borrowed evening gown, 
lost no time In telilng all of the neighbors 
In Toronto of the chorus girl's supposed 
downfall. 

"You mustn't let her poor mother know 
about this." the two neighbors whispered, 
laying great stress upon their words. 
"She's such a dear, kind woman." 

But at the same time they knew !*■« 
woman they were whispering the story iu 
would lose no time In telling a group of 
the most garrulous of the neighborhood. 
Little by little the story. like the stone 
rolling downhill, gathered speed, so that, 
by the time It reached the mother's ears, 
Agnea was a fallen woman. For weeks 
the father walked about In a dazed, black 
mood, but at first the little mother could 
not believe It 

In New Tork Agnes' struggle wsa still 
going on. She secured snother part and 
there were weeks of rehearsal. This time 
the musical comedy ran only four days 
and then was taken off the boards, a 
hopeless failure. 

The wealthy man. still determined to 
win her. waited for the psychological mo- 
ment. It came. For eighteen hours she 
had gone without food. She had been 
turned away from the cheap theatrical 
boarding house, and had tramped for 
twelve hours from one agent to another, 
looking for work. It was In the fall and 
the nights were chill and windswept 
Stealing through Central Park, she had 
found a secluded bench and cuddled up 
on It looking Into the starless sky. 

At noon the next day she went to 
the man's office and told him frankly 
that she was staggering from hunger 
and cold. He looked at her with glut- 
tonous eyes, but there was a mute 
appeal )n her own which finally touch- 
ed him. 

"I'm sorry for you. Agnes." he told 
her at last, "but you are not big 
enough to fight New Tork. If I ware 
you. I would return to Toronto." 

The tears came Into her eyes. 

"How can I?" aha replted simply. 
"I have no money." 

"Agnes," and there was a note of 
sincerity In bis voles, "let me help 
you Just this much. I will ask noth- 
ing In return." 

After thinking It over seriously 
shs did accept a ticket Once safely 
on the train, she waa thankful aha 
had not fallen by the wayside as so 
many unfortunate girls do when they 
cannot make good. 

"And dear little mother will be ao 
happy when aha knowa ho-w I have 
fought and won," she said to her- 
self, looking; out of the window to 
watch the disappearing steeples of 
ths city aa the train wended Its way 
Into the restful country. 

Arriving In Toronto, her father met 
her at the station. Eager-eyed, 
tense. Bushed with excitement Agnes 
waa peering out of the window, 
watching for his familiar figure. 

"Heigh, there, daddy." aha cried as 
she sprang off the train and rushed 
up to him. throwing her arms around 
him. Three times she hugged him to 
her, nor did she notice through her 
tears his stern, ugly expression. 

"Come." the father ordered her, 
"let's get away from here before any- 
body sees you." 

"Before any one sees me?" she ex- 
claimed. "Why, that's Just what I want! 
I want to see every one and tell them 
how glad I am to be home again." 

"I can't understand you," and the father 
looked at her grimly. "You are bold! 
You don't seem to want to hid* your 
shame." 

"My shame?" she repeated, her face 
clouding with the agony of surprise and 
doubt "But that Is Just It. daddy dear— I 
have come home rather than make any 
mistake which would reflect upon you 
and mother." 

"Don't He to me." the father replied. 
"We have heard everything." 

"I am sorry, daddy." and she tried to 
link her arm In his before he could draw 
away from her, "but I know mother will 
understand." 

As they rod* through tha afreets the 
People who knew Agnes whispered be- 
hind the palm* of their hands, while Ag- 
nes stared at them Incredulously. 

When they reached home the mother 
was not waiung on the step* M 



her. as she had expected, nor war* the 
little brothers and sisters, who she had 
dreamed would Joyously welcome her 
homecoming. 

"Where la mother?" she asked her 
father tremblingly. "Has— has anything 
happened to her?" 
| "The worst thing that could ever hap- 
pen to a mother." the father replied: 
"her own daughter has betrayed her." 

With a heartbroken cry Agnes rushed 
.f the steps into her mother's room and 
hurled herself on her knees. 

"Mother." she cried, clinging to her. 
"you believe In me, don't you?" 

For a few moments the mother did not 
answer, and then Agnes felt her soft 
caressing hand smooth back the hair 
from her- forehead. 

"My child, your mother forgives you." 

"But mother," and Agnes smiled 
through her blinding tears, "that la what 
I have come home to tell you— there is 
nothing to forgive." 

"My poor child," was tha mother's 
answer, "there Is no use In trying to de- 
ceive us." 

And then It was that Agnes drew sway 
from her mother and looked her steadily 
In the eyes 

"You, too, mother!" 

The days dragged slowly by and Agnes 
no longer sought to convince them of the 
evil tongues which had ruined the reputa- 
tion she had tried to keep unsullied. She 
was becoming bitter and resentful. The 
little brothers and sisters were ordered 
to keep away from her. The young men 
paid court to her In a manner flippant 
and defiant Her mother was alwaya 
aweet and tender, but abe had the air 
of one who looka upon herself aa a 
martyr. The father seldom spoke to her. 

She felt that ah* dwelt alone In this 
despised house of glass, nor could she 
draw the blinds to hide her shame. The 
last shock came when the minister ask- 
ed her not to appear at the morning 
services. It caused too much disquietude 
and unrest among his parishioners. 

That night Agnea packed her trunk 
and the following morning bade them 
goodbye,' 

"I was a good girl" she told them, 
"I struggled and I fought but It la the 
way of the world to listen to evil tongues, 
to accept circumstantial evidence and to 
condemn at sight" 

Later, when someone from Now York 
told the father and mother the real story 
of Agnes' hard struggle and her virtu* 
In spite of temptation, they were broken 
hearted and bitterly condemned to* two 
women who had brought the first evil 
stories. 

But It was too lata. On* of th* most 
beautiful of the deral-mondalnea of New 
York was Agnea B . foolishly reckless, 
cold blooded, cynical and miserably un- 
happy. 

But weigh this welL Who In your mtnd 
was to bhune— th* g os s i p . Agnea at, or 
t ho s e who should have loved and pro- 
tected her' 



Aniwcn to Correspondents. 

E. D.— "Husband snd Wife" la a World 
Film, and Holbrook Bllnn. Ethel Clay- 
ten, Montagu Love and Emmett Corrl- 
gan. respectively, plsy th* role* you 
mention. 

T. C— Wtllam 8. Hart stars In Th* 
Patriot" His other recent releases war* 
"The Apostle of Vengeance." 'Th* 
Aryan" and "The Captive God." 

P. G — Both ray brother Jack and ray ! 
sister Lottie are now with Famous Flay- , 
era. Robert Edeson appeared In "Th* 
Cave Man." 

E. F. M -Vlcholaa Duneau played th* 
role of the crippled gypsy In "Th* Un- 
broken Lsw." Marshall Netlan played 
opposite me m "Madame Butterfly." 

J. T. W.— Oaston Bell waa Jack, play- 
lng opposite Theda Bars In "Destruc- 
tion." Miss Ban's recent releases are 
"East Lynne" and "Her Doubt* Life." 
MARY PICKFORD. 
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Following my Intimate little talks 
and advice to young girls eager to 
become moving picture act r e ss es. I 
have decided to tail you vary frankly 
th* story of Mamie Jones, a vary pret- 
ty girl who worked In a fashionable 
millinery shop In New York City. 

To begin with, there are thousands 
of Mamie Jonses — small, dainty, pret- 
ty, with neat little natures, winsome 
personalities, but no Intellect These 
girls one meets every day In the 
shops. In the street In th* cafe.; but 
while they attract they make only 
a transient Impression and do not 
hold one. They remind one of gay 
marionettes, dancing aimlessly on a 
foolish stage of painted scenery. They 
are Imitators and mimics. They are 
clever, no doubt, but there Is some- 
thing about them which is lacking. 
Perhaps this is because they are net 
even true to themselves. 

Now. Mamie Jones Is about aa fair 
an example of theae gins as I have 
ever known. For two or three year* 
ah* worked In the Malson B.. starting 
at fl or ft a week In th* trimming 
department and graduating to ITS a 
month as one of their most depend- 
able saleswomen. 

At first glance, one would believe 
that Mamie Jonea was a duchess In 
disguise. It Is because of her sim- 
plicity, her English accent her de- 
lightful naive manner. And there was 
something about Mamie Jones which 
attracted people and drew them back 
to the shop. 

Personally I was very fond of her and 
often I had complimented her upon her 
pretty face and figure. 

"Do you think I would have any chance 
In the movies?" she asked me. But her* 
I discouraged her. 

"You hold a position of your own m 
this little shop world— In pictures you 
would be one of countless thousands, per- 
haps unsuccessful." 

"Oh. dear." sighed Mamie Jones, "some- 
times when I think of my eighteen dol- 
lars a week and a star's salary of eight- 
een hundred. It makes me discouraged." 

One day a very well-known moving pic- 
ture actress came for a season's choice 
In hats, and Mamie Jones waited upon 
her. 

"Do you think I would have any chance 
In the movies?" Mamie asked the new- 
comer, hopeful for a more encouraging 
answer than I had given her. 

The star, who did not know her limita- 
tions as well as I. replied enthusiasti- 
cally. 

"I don't see why not There are hun- 
dreds of girls nfft half so good looking as 
you, earning wonderful salaries" 

"Humph!" ejaculated Mamie. "Mary 
Plckford buys her hsts In here and she 

told me that " Here she leaned over 

and whispered In the star's ear. 

"Some call It professional Jealousy," 
she hinted. 

The next time I csme to the shop. 
Mamie Jones's manner waa * little super- 
ficial and supercilious. 

'I have decided to give up this monoto- 
nous life." she told me as she listlessly 
tried on several hats. *T am going to be- 
come a moving picture actress." ' 



"Has anyone given you th* opportuni- 
ty V I asked, a little disappointed. 

"Sure." came the laconic reply, and 
she told me of her conversation with th* 
star. 

"Perhaps you did not tell her th* story 
you told m*. of your sunny little apart- 
ment which your mother take* car* ef 
for you. had th* sure salary of eighteen 
a week, which affords a comfortable liv- 
ing, with all tha necessities and soma 
of the luxuries." 

"What's th* us* of telling her all about 
that?" she replied. "She told m* there 
are girls not half aa good looking aa ma 
earning Just hundreds of dollars a week." 

"It Is the old, old story," I replied. "If 
this star la willing to help you. perhaps 
you will succeed. If she doesn't take an 
Interest In you, I would be very careful 
about starting out to look for a position 
In a field which Is already overcrowded." 

Another customer Interrupted us and 
I noticed that Mamie seemed vary glad 
to edge away from me and devote her at- 
tention to the newcomer, for fear my re- 
marks would discourage her-remarks in- 
spired by "professional Jealousy," aa ah* 
called It! 

Th* following week when I dropped 
into tha store to see If th* ordered hats 
were ready, I inquired for Mamie Jones. 

"Her head Is turned," on* of the other 
girls confided to me. "She quit bar Job 
on Saturday night so go Into tha 
moviea." 

I shook my head. 

"Don't you think it la a pretty good 
Idea. Miss Pick ford?" the girl asked 
eagerly. "Mamie has almost converted 
me; the fact of It is. I came pretty near 
giving my notice when she did." 

"Walt" I begged her. "Don't tag* any 
steps until you see what happens to 
Mamie Jones." 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Grace V.— Thank you for your friendly 
letter. I would advise you to writs Pau- 
line Frederick direct. She Is still with 
Famous Player*. I am glad you liked 
"Hulda from Holland." 

Ruth F— Gladys Hulette appears In 
Thanhouser films. Fannie Ward has ap- 
peared In Lesky films, of which ths most 
notable are "The Cheat" and "A Gutter 
Magdalen." 

Ethel II.— Grace Valentine played the 
leading role In "Dorian's Divorce " Bb* 
appears In Metro alms, but was on th* 
stag*, creating th* original role In "Help 
Wanted." 

D. D.— De Wolf Hopper Is with Fine 
Arts, his most notable Dim being the mag- 
nificent production of "Don Quixote." 

Q. M. P.-"Ja«ery- was released by In- 
ternational and produced by Frohman 
Amusement Company. C. Aubrey Smith 
plays the stellar role; Florence Deshon Is 
Llosha: Eleanors Woodruff appears aa 
Doris and Paul Doucet tills the role of 
Adrian. 

N. C. T.— Lou-Tellegen plays the leading 
rols In "The Victory of Conscience." but 
Geraldlne Fairer does not play the oppo- 
site role. Cleo Rldgley fills that part 
MARY PICKFORD. 
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Mamie Jones ta the little milliner who 
gave up a position of eighteen dollar* a 
week to become a moving picture actress. 
Just because she had been told she was 
too pretty a girl to be earning such a 
ridiculous salary. 

Thoughtlessly many successful moving 
picture actresses have remarked to pret- 
ty young girls, "You would look very 
well on the screen." Their words are 
spoken lightly— they are compliments 
which please. But soon they forget their 
honeyed words and do not realise what 
harm they have done. For most girls 
take this very seriously. 

Such wa B the case with Mamie Jones. 
A star had promised much and Mamie 
had given up her position with very lit- 
tle money In the bank to tide her over 
the weeks until she found her new work 
profitable. The star had made an ap- 
pointment with her. "I will Introduce 
you to the manager," she promised gar- 
rulously. 

But when Mamie went to the studio, 
she discovered to her disappointment that 
the star had left for Florida and would 
not return for four or Ave weeks. 

Days passed by— days of traveling from 
one studio to another. 

"I am a felend of Miss So-aad-So," she 
wo'i'd tell the casting director. He would 

uiiia as be answered, "If you have had 
no experience, what good do you think 
that will do your* 

After two weeks of a fruitless search 
for work, Mamie lied to the casting 
director of one of the large producing 
companies. She told him she had had 
some experience, naming several com- 
panies she claimed to nave worked 
for. The easting director believed 
her, for there are few who have not 
learned that such lies get them into 
more difficulty than telling the troth. 

"Let me have your photograph, ad- 
dress and telephone number," ha told 
her. "and if we need you I will send 
for you." 

Two days later she received a telo- 
phase message to come to the studio.! 
"One of the directors la confident you \ 
are the ideal type for a part in nisi 
picture." they told her. "It la a 
small but a very dramatic role. Be 
hare at the studio tomorrow at • | 
o'clock with your makeup box. Asi 
It Is a period) picture, we will supply ! 
your costume." 

That night Mamie Jones scarcely' 
| closed her eyea in sleep, but lay 
feverishly. The lie she had told the| 
casting director was heavy upon her 
conscience In the first place, she 
had no Idea what a makeup box meant 
and in the second place, with no pre- 
vious experience "before a camera, ah* 
hadn't the slightest Idea of how pic- 
tures were taken. 

But for ten days the landlord had 
threatened them that he would have 
to put them out If the rent was not | 
paid. For five days her mother had 
been Ul with worry, and for two day* 
there had been scarcely enough to 
eat In the house. 

So before nine o'clock she was at 
the studio, trusting to luck that one 
of the girls would help her solve the 
first terrible problem of makeup. As- 
signed to a dressing-room, she found 
herself In the company of Ave or six 
other girls. 

"Oh, my," she exclaimed breathlessly. 
"I have forgotten my makeup box." 

Two of the girls turned around solicit- 
ously. 

"We will help you out," they replied 
So far her scheme had worked beauti- 
fully. For a few minutes she battled 
with the grease paint, and then, to the 
girl who seemed most friendly, she con- 
fessed she was -new to the game. The 
other girl, feeling her superiority, did not 
tell Mamie she, too, was a newcomer, but 
eager to show her knowledge of this glim- 
mering, glamorous picture world, assisted 
Mamie In" the process of makeup. 
It was all wrong. When the director 



saw her. he was disappointed: she was 
not so pretty as the retouched photo- i 
graph. Two minutes after she had j 
stepped on the stage, he realised that the 
girl had lied about her experience, that I 
she knew nothing of the elements of act- 1 
Ing. But it was too late. The huge set 
which had been built for the scene was' 
scheduled to be destroyed that afternoon, 
to make way for other Interior sets, and J 
it would have taken hours or even daysi 
to have found another actress who look- I 
ed the part. 

There followed two hours of maddening 
rehearsals— the director antagonised, the I 
girl terrified. When the ordeal was over 
the director walked Into the studio man- 1 
ager's office and told them of Mamie ! 
Jones' deception and of her Inability to ; 
act. She was paid five dollars for that I 
day's work and was lectured by the cast- 
ing director. 

"Don't ever come near this studio again ! 
Furthermore.." he warned her. "I am I 
going to notify other studios. We have ' 
suffered long enough through the decep- j 
tlon of amateurs. It holds us back In our I 
productions and it provokes the criticism I 
of the public." 

Through this one girl there resulted a 1 
system of verifying every reference. There • 
la a record kept of each applicant, how 
she* photographed, how clever they were 
and their disposition, which is as lmpor- ! 
tant to a company as their talent. Vira- 
goes and drones often delay a produc- 
MM. 

The name and description of Mamie j 
Jones, whether she wanted to call her- 1 
self by any other name or not, was; 
flounted from one studio to another. So 
when she trudged around again she found 
herself barred,- 

The landlord would grant them no more 
privileges and they were put out of their , 
pretty little apartment The millinery 
store refused to take her back. Winter! 
came on, times were hard, girls were be- ; 
Ing let out of shops Instead of employed. ' 
Mamie Jones was finally forced to take a , 
position at ten dcllars a week in one of 
the large department stores. 

The sunshine had gone out of her eyea 
and smile, the sunlight out of her heart. 
She knew it would take months and even 
years to regain the position she had fool- 
ishly given up. 

I know there are many girls who will | 
write to me and say. "Tea, but another 
girl might start out from the same Post- | 
tion and make good." to which I can only 
answer, "After all. the only ones who 
really make good are those who have 
talent as actresses, and there la not one 
real actress in a thousand among the 
many who swarm to the studios." 



Answers to Correspondents. 

J. P.— If your little daughter has such 
marked talent, take her to the various 
moving picture companies, leave her 
photograph, description and address. Tou 
will hear from them when they are in 
need of a child of her type. 

E. T.— They may not allow visitors in 
the studio you refer to, but It will do 
no harm to go there and try. 

D. R.— Charles Cherry and Lilian Tuck- 
er played the leading roles in "The Mum- 
my and the Humming Bird." Jose Collins 
plays the leading rote In "A Woman's 
Honor" 

M. G.— Tour verses are vary clever, I 
think," and, if you are persistent, no 
doubt you can have them published. 

G. D. E.— Owen Moore played opposite 
me In "Cinderella." The role of Ceiida 
in "Feast of Life" was played by Doris 
Kenyon. Muriel Ostreiche played the 
leading role In "A Daughter of the Sea." 

Evelyn M.— I am unable to tell you who 
was the author of the various photo- 
plays you refer to. Perhaps you could 
find out from the companies who pro- 
duced them. 

MART PICKFORD. 



UOKAL CONDITIONS OP STUDIOS. 

:onyright, 1316, by the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate. 

HHIS morning a very interesting 
letter was laid by my secre- 
tary upon my desk. It read: 
"Dear Mary JPickford — You 
have written on many sub- 
jects, l>ut here is one you have not 
touched upon which, interests me 
more than any other. You have told 
of tne successes and failures in the 
studios, ol the large salaries, of the 
tun, but you have said nothing about 
the vice, which I know must exist. 
You have not told about the hundreds 
uf poor, young innocent girls who are 
lured by the bright lights only to be 
ulinded by them. 

"1 have .heard from people who have 
i>een around moving picture studios 
that there is only ten per cent, virtue, 
and as regards that ten per cent. — 
it is so hidden they call it the 'sub- 
merged lenth!'. What have you to 
say about this when you preach the 
gospel of the studio? You have told 
us of its angels; tell us now something 
uf its devils." 

Now comes the prpblem of answer- 
ing such a letter as this. Eeally, it 
is impossible tpr me to crowd my 
answer into one .hurt article, ■ but I 
shall try to analyze the subject from 
every angle. 

Although I hare been on the stage 
ever since I was *lve years old, I have 
always been guarded by my mother. It 
seemed to me during my childhood 
that actors and actresses were a very 
Kindly peGple and we were like one 
large family traveling gleefully from 
one part cf the country to the other. 

Of course, there were the painted 
women — we knew of them — some- 
times they were pointed out to us, 
often we had them in our own com- 
pany. But generally instinctively we 
guarded ourselve? against them. It 
ib surprising but true that a bad wo- 
man does more harm than a man in 
the same position. They seem to re- 
sent what they call "hypocritical" vir- 
tue on the part of other women and 
taunt them with it, even leading oth- 
ers Into positions which would bring 
down upon them the censure of the 
public." 

But -through the medium of •news- 
papers, magazines, missions and the 
intelligent Christian women whp give 
up .their lives to helping'others, there 
are few girls nowadays who go blind- 



folded through any walk of life. The 
greatest pitfall for a woman is what 
she calls love. In most .cases it is 
infatuation, and many young girls 
commit their iirst false step when they 
are blinded by this emotion. 

The percentage of girls who delib- 
erately plan their own moral down- 
fall through avarice is very small. Of 
course, there are many professional 
girls who have reached their tran- 
sient successes through the medium 
of some man with position or power, 
but they are not usually little young, 
foolish girls greedy for advancement 
and material gain, but older girls, 
made bitter and cynical by unhappy 
experiences. One of the best illus- 
trations of this is the play by Eugene 
Walters, The Easiest Way. 

Vice will always exist, but not nec- 
essarily in the theatrical profession. 
It is really in the hearts of the peo- 
ple. I do think that the glamor of 
the stage attracts more weaklings 
than the studios, for after all, there 
is very little ioiing in. moving pictures 
these daj's. Most of the* tune Js spent 
out-of-doors, the work js very hard 
and the sweet, clean country, the blue 
skies and the sunlight do not foster 
the insidious and the subtle as do the 
midnight hours of the theatre. 

It ihas been said that many girls have 
been lured into the studios by the di- 
rectors and given an opportunity be- 
cause these directors became person- 
ally interested in them. While you 
may be able to mention a few such 
cases, they are r really the exception, 
and I can explain why. 

The director is now held responsible 
for the production, and his position 
depends entirely upon the class of pic- 
tures he produces. He would not dare 
to put an ignorant girl who cannot 
act in an important part which she 
could not fill, just because she was 
attractive personally to him. He 
would be called to account for it, for 
even one small bit' in a picture can 
destroy the effect of .the whole pro- 
duction. The public has been edu- 
cated to criticise not only the story 
but the characterization of each indi- 
vidual and their demands have made 
the producers more eager to please 

A good girl who is clever is the only' 
one who stands a chance, while the 
bad girl who is not clever soon loses 
out. 
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THE GIRL WHO AVON'T MAKE 
GOOD. 

Copyright, 1916, by - the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate. 

mODAY I lost my patience — I 
really, truly lost my patience, 
and for two hours I was cross as 
a bear. For something has hap- 
pened which annoys me tremen- 
dously. 

About two weeks ago a young girl 
came to see me with a letter of in- 
troduction from an intimate friend. 
The letter told me that Miss B. had 
come from the South and was the 
daughter of an aristocratic family in 
straightened circumstances. She was 
pretty but had not been very success- 
ful in New York. 

Back in her little Southern home, 
she was voted the most popular girl 
of the village. In the amateur theat- 
ricals, she had always been the stap. 
During the summer season, when a 
well-known theatrical producer visited 
his country home in the South, he had 
promised her that if she left there and 
came to New York, he would see that 
she had a chance in one of. his pro- 
ductions. 

The following winter she took his 
advice. But once in New York, she 
found it difficult to see him. He had 
forgotten her. He was busy with re- 
hearsals, and as she was such an un- 
usual type, he found he could not 
place her in any of his winter's pro- 
ductions. 

So she drifted around until she 
found a small part in another play. 
But the play failed. As her foolish 
pride kept her from writing home that 
she needed help, she eked out a miser- 
able existence until she decided to try 
her luck in pictures. It was then 
that my friend sent her to me. 

I tried seriously to secure a position 
for her, but she was handicapped by 
having had no experience in pictures. 
And because of her "social position 
which she felt was paramount in her 
life, she refused to. -do .extra work. 

This friend and I loaned her enough 
money to keep her from being turned 
out of the apartment she had taken, 
and at last I managed to get her a 
small part at one of the studios. 

Her natural confidence was a great 
help to her and the director told me 
she was really very clever. The next 
day, one of the actresses who was 
playing a very hig though not a dram- 
atic role with one of the other direc- 
tors, was taken seriously ill. 

"This voung lady Miss Pickford in- 
troduced to us might do very well for 
the part," the manager remarked to 
the director. "How would you like to 
give her a chance'" 



"She is very pretty" the director re- 
plied,, "I will be glad to try her out." 

It was a three weeks' ordeal, but 
the girl felt as if she had gained very 
much by the trying experience. The 
director was patient, and, being a 
friend of mine, he did all that he could 
to help her. As the part called for 
quite a few good-looking clothes, she 
was given a larger salary. 

But when the picture was shown 
upon the screen, while she was not a 
hopeless failure, at the same time she 
was not a success. 

"She is a gir) who will have to 
climb very slowly," the director told 
me. "What she really should do is to 
start as an extra girl and work up." 

Today in one of the productions 
there was the role of a maid. It was 
really an interesting part and a great 
opportunity for the young girl to he 
in all the big scenes where she could 
study and learn by watching the 
stars. 

I rang her up gleefully, 

"It is the chance of your life to 
make good," I told her. 

"But my dear," she exclaimed over 
the 'phone, "surely after playing a 
leading part, you do not expect me to 
fill the role of a maid!" 

"Why not?" I exclaimed. "After I 
had been starred in pictures, I played 
many small bits with Florence Law- 
rence, Florence Turner, and Marian 
Leonard." 

She laughed at me. 

"You will have to tell them that 
unless they make me a better ofTer 
than that, will not take It. Besides," 
and here she drew away from the 
'phone, I am sure, to glance out of 
the window, "it looks like rain'and I 
would hate to take that long trip 
across the ferry to Fort Lee." 

"That is the last time," I said, 
stamping my foot. "I will ever be 
ambitious for any one! There is no use 
in trying to help people who are not 
willing to help themselves. Miss B. is 
one girl who will never succeed — nor 
will she. ever be able to understand 
why." 
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Ol I_V < EtuI<I&r TO THE SCOTCH. 

Couvriyht. -asm, by the McClure 

rCewsyuper Syndicate 
^_^_^ Marblehead IN'eck, Mass. 

jj ■] OR tho last two or three 

I •■ weeks we have been living our 

I I merry daytimes in the most 
SeSi delightful Snotvh village you 

could -ever dream or — a little 
world of thatch -rooted cottages and 
quaint, crooked, narrow streets. As I 
■at here perched up on the edge of an 
old stone wall, 3 look around mo and 
this is what -.1 see.. 

In one tjf'the gardens grants a» 
enormous, wallowing pig .with ten lit- 
tle ones. A withered, bent old Scotch 
woman— a garrulous shrew, I can as- 
sure you — is driving her flock of geese 
toward the market. The small boys., 
and their" pet donkey .trudge bolster* 
ously past the little school house, while 
•me kindly old dominie is tolling the 
bell of the wee .stone church. 

The Scotch lassies who go promen- 
ading "past me have very red lips and 
ro«e leaf cheeks. Orease paint ? I 
defy any of you to prove it: One gold- 
en haired girl 1 particularly admire, 
't is she who milks the cow in the 
little garden of the Widow Mcflmton. 
1 like Jier because there Is always- 4 
*ong on her lips — and she is amusmg 
when she flirts with the young, 
"road-shoulderod fisherman, Willie 
McDonald. 

There they are now, strolling dow»i 
the .village street, pausing before the 
inn, watching for Angus McDonald 
who visits too frequently the jolly host 
and the pewter mug. 

There is a large sign on the door of, 
the Inn which tells us that the inn- 
keeper has a license to sell intoxicat- 
ing liquors "On or off the premises." 

The placid -cows stray down the 
sireet and nibble at the greens which 
are planted in the window boxes. Oc- 
casionallly a fisherman will drive 
tnem-away. scaring them by whipping 
out Ins great nets- or barking at them 
like a. dog. This is done principally 
for the amusement of the dozens of 
l'ttle children who circle around the 
sherraan and accompany hire as far 
a**~the steep cliffs. There they all join 
hands and peer over the ragged tops 
of the dangerous rocks, watching the 



slow descent of their fathers and 
brothers and to the shore far below 
them. It is in the hollow of a pro- 
tected cove^ that many fishing crafts 
are docked.' 

In this peaceful little Scotch village 
have J contented myself for jhe fast 
three weeks. But now 1 must enlight- 
en you — it is not in picturesque Scot- 
land that I have been spending my 
happy days, but on the rocky cllffts at 
Marblehead, Mass., where we ' have 
built a little Scotch village for my 
next picture. 

A few years ago we would never 
have di earned of such an expense for 
one picture. The chances are ,we 
would have sought a little street 
where the houses were rather small 
and would have covered the roots 
with hay. The play would have been 
such a careful study of atmosphere as 
we strive for now. 

Our director, Maurice Tourneur, Is a - 
Frenchman, but he has spent many 
months of travel in the British IfIos, 
so there is uo stone left unturned to- 
ward reproducing a real bit of Scot- 
land. 

Matt Moore, the brother or Owtiii 
and Tcm Moore, who has. hc.*n di- 
recting pictures for the Universal Co. 
for the last two or three years, is my 
leading man. As you know. Tie is an 
Irishman, but Mr. Tourneur, chose 
him because he considered him 'more 
,cf a Scotch type. 

Just before we began the picture, 
we all drove through Lynn and many 
of the small towns arcund Marble- 
head, asking interviews with me rug- 
ged old New England types. It was 
then we met Danny McGregor, 82 
years old, with such a burry accent 
one would never believe he had 
known other than the shoves of 
Scotland. We tried to explain to him 
that Scotland itself was now on the 
rocks of Marblehead. but he only 
laughed at us. Finally, after . many 
promises and persuasions, tollowed by 
the glitter of a wee coin .which made 
more of an impression upon the old 
Scotchman than all our palavering, 
we succeeded in getting Danny Mc- 
Gregor into our automobile. * • 

Never will I forget the expression 
on the old man's face as he tottered 
down our village street It was with 
reverence that he looked upon what 
was to him the ghost of his own coun- 
try. The costumed women, who, like 
himself, were Scotch, spoke to him 
in their beloved dialect. The fisher- 
men showed him their great strings Of 
fisn — the small boys chased the old 
fat pig and her little ones across his 
path. And how he laughed — a long, 
shrill, cackling laugh- — recalling his 
pwr. boyhood of 70 years ago. , 

"He would be a great character to 
have in the picture." Mr. Tourneur 
whispered to me. "I wonder if wc 
can persuade him?" 

We formed a committee to talk the 
matter over, but alter all there need 
have been no such scheming. When 
the hour came for taking the old man 
10 his home, lie refused to leave more! 
This time the committee wa.s doubled 
and there was -much secret consulta- 
tion how to get the old man home 
again before dusk settled over -the 
cliffs and the cold night wlnrts whis- 
tled around our bare legs. The next 
morning, bright and early, instead of 
cur pleading at the old man's door, 
he was waiung in the village street, 
wrapped in a warm woolen shawl. 
Ever since then he has been the most 
energetic actor in the company! 
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A BIT OF LOCAL COLOR. 

Copyright, 1916, by the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate, 

Marblehead Neck, Mass. 
lATUBE can be very kind to 
the moving picture expedition 
or she can be very cruet 
Sometimes there are days and 
days when we pray for the 
fOKS to blow across the inland and 
leave us the unveiled sunshine, ' but 
it so happens that, for this Scotch 
story we are producing, a storm is 
what we are waiung for. 

Kach morning we look into the clear 
blue of the skies and shake our heads 
if it means another day with no black, 
■threatening clouds gathering. 

Before we leave we must catch the 
sea lashing itself furiously against the 
rugged rocks — the Scotchmen futilely 
trying to moor their little boats to 
safety. During the taking of the 
scenes some of the boats will undoubt- 
edly be dashed to pieces on the rocks, 
and the people sitting in the audience 
will gasp when they see the hodies of 
the fishermen hurled into the sea. 

But these men are only clever dum- 
mies and the boats hollow little crafts 
built in the yards of the studio by the 
property men. 

This new Scotch story opens with 
a storm at sea; we -will show scenes 
of the terrified women in their thatch- 
roofed cottages, praying for the safe- 
ty of their men; the children tucked 
in their cribs, bnt clinging to each 
other, frightened by the lightning and 
the howl of the storm. 

The camera man and the director, 
who have to face all dangers, will 
have the camera strapped to the 
ro^ks. so they can get a picture of 
the village, when the storm is at its 
height. Little does the audience real- 
ize what tremendous work and pa- 
tience it requires to photograph such 
scenes. 

Most people think they are "faked" 
as they call it, or that by some chance 
a storm blew up while the company 
was out working. Often the latter 
happens to be the case and the story 
is changed to bring the storm logical- 
ly into the picture. But our drama 
opens with a downpour, a storm at 
sea, the wreck of the fishermen's 
boats and the loss of life which 
Plunges the merry little village into 
an abyss of sorrow. 

It may he days, it may be weeks 
before the storm sweeps over this part 
of the country, and all the time we 
shall have to remain liere, waiting and 
watching for an angry turn of the 
weather. 

Each day hundreds of people come 
to Marblehead from Boston. Lynn 
and the smaller cities around Marble- 
head to watch us taking pictures. At 
first we were rather embarrassed be- 
fore these curious people, but we 
e found them so charming, so in- 
terested, and so kindly in their regard 
for us that we look upon them as 
an appreciative audience. Sometimes 
I am sure it is rather a stimulus for 
our work. 

One thing -which always amuses 
and interests us is to stand close 
enough to the sidelines and overhear 
the remarks of the public: especially 
those who know nothing about studios 
or studio life. The ones who know 
the least always have the most to say, 
while others who are eager for in- 
for -nation gobble it down as fast as jt 
is fed to them. 

rs jny mother and I passed a group 
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the other day, my mother heard one 
man whisper to several others, "There 
oes Mary Pickford: I know it is au 
absolute fact that she makes over 
$50,000 a week." 

"You don't tell!" ejaculated his 
breathless audience. "What does she 
do with it?" 

"Spends it — and never saves a pen- 
ny!" the man continued, snapping his 
thin lips together. 

"How does she spend it" they asked 
in a chorus. 

"Reckless livin', I suppose," the 
man replied, and walked away tri- 
umphantly. 

They echoed his words aghast, while 
one old resident sat down on a soap 
box. Taking out a little note book 
and pencil, he began to figure out at 
$50,000 a week how much I had to 
spend per minute. Occasionally my 
mother heard him give a long, 1< ./ 
whistle, as the paper was rapidly 
filling with figures. 

"It can't be did," he remarked at 
last, -waving the paper under their 
eyes, "the gal can't do it." 

Salaries of moving picture actresses, 
like everything else, have been so ex- 
aggerated. It accounts for one of 
the lures of pictures. 




SOME VISITORS ARE NUISANCES. 
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Marblehead. 
It wm a glorious day of work-end we 
accomplished so much. takiiiR over a reM 
of film. It seemed to me this afternoon 
there were thousands of visitors In place 
of the regular hundreds, all swarming 
like bussing bees to our little hive of a 
Scotch village on the rocky ■ 
Marblehead. 



cliffs 



Crawford. I had forgotten all about the 
Lady of (he Bath. 

As I wearily walked up the stairway to 
my room, there tat the woman. In the 
exact position In which we had left her 
at 8:30 that moriilng. I was ashamed— I 
was even touched by such persistence. 
With all the apologies In the world, I 
offered to make amends for having kept 



,*,.„„ h.fnre they are roost i her there all day. But her sentiment was 

eh A JiS" iThowh nlrinTrhen there -dled-sh. „o ,onger care* for my auto 



graph In her a'hum or for a full-page 
Interview In her county paper— her re- 
spect for moving-picture actresses and 
moving pictures had died in the long 
hours of her waiting. 



will be a mote in the sunbeam. Th.s 
early morning, while I was turning on 
the water for a cold plunge, there came 
a furious tapping at the door. 

•Who is it?" Louise, my French maid, 
called in her sweetest voice. 

"Open the door immediately. I must 
see Mary Pickford." 

"But. Madame," exclaimed Louise, with 
appropriate gestures, "I am veri sorn. 
Miss Marie, she is in see balh. 

'Oh. mv goodness me:" and the knock- 
ing became louder. "Isn't that the sweet- 
est thing you ever heard of? Mary Pick- 
ford Is taking a bath!" 

Believing that her apology would be 
accepted. Louise returned to the boudoir. 
But the knocking continued. 

"I,et me in." the voice demanded. 
"What do I care if Miss Pickford is tak- 
ing her bath^I want to come In just the 
same." 

Louise was distracted. "Pardon, but 
you will have to go away." she told the 

' : 'v" r v „.'. the visitor replied. "1 have] T. P.-Try using a boraclc acid solution 
fra'velod twenty miles to set M» r v Pick- f» >our eves in tl.e morning, and put s 
ford's autograph in my album and a page j httle white vaseline on the lid. «t night 
Interview for our weekly paper. I'll sit , 



"Miss Pickford. I owe you sfmethlng— 
you have cured me of a very sfiiy habit- 
hero worship." she remarked, as she 
hotel door, and disappeared forever. 

Perhaps she will read these lines and 
know how truly repentant I am. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

A. J. H.— Actors must always supply 
their own wardrobe, except for a cos- 
tume play. 



Anna G.— I would not advise any one 
to tske a <-nrrespondence course In act- 
ing. 

Henrietta M.— The company always 
pays all traveling expensea when it is 
necessary to taku pictures out of town 



here until she wlli see me. ' 

Perhaps It is well the determined visitor 
could not understand French, ss there 
followed a volley of that expressive lan- 
gusge which even I. with my few Frencn 
sentences, could Interpret from Louise's 
animated illustrations. 

Two hours later, when I stole down the 
back stairs to the hotel, I peeked around 
to see the woman still sitting by my door. 
She was one of those sober, determined 
women, the type that always acrom- 
plii-hcs what it goes after. 

"She'll get you vet!" Mr. Tourneur re- 
marked as we slid out of the hotel Into 
the machine and were whisked away tow- 
ard our location. 

That morning, during the taking of a 
scene. I noticed »« the background the 
unfamiliar figure of a woman, waving 
frantically. r"or the first half hour, every 
time I caufflit th^ motion of her hnnd, 1 
suspected it was to one of the others of 
the companv. until I was left alone— then 
It was unmistakably I. Almost angrily 
she kept calling for me to come over to 
her. 

"I know who she Is," I discovered at 
last. "My grlm-vtsaged visitor of this 
morning." „ . 

One of the little boys of the company, 
who had strayed near the onlookers' 
benches, stopped to talk to the woman 
and a few moments later, came running 
toward us, bringing me the message. 

"She says she will have lunch with 
you," he announced. 

"Who says so?" 

"The lady who has bean waving bar 
hand!" 

For a few seconds I was speechless— 
then, "In the early morning aba disturbs 
me at my bath-at noon ah* Invites her- 
self to luncheon! We will fool her, 
Louise," I whispered. "We won't have 
any lunch at all!" 

At noon the lunch boxes were passed 
around I refused mine. The woman 
waved again, but I paid no attention to 
her At 1 o'clock I saw her dare to lift 
the rope which kept the public off our 
village grounds and deliberately walk 
through the barnyards and past the 
groups of people. 

As she drew closer, to my utter surprise 
I recognised one of my dearest friends, 
lira. Clifton Crawford, whom I had not 
recognised In a new winter outfit 

"You have kept me almost starving to 
death." she laughed, while I rather sheep- 
ishly explained that I had taken her for 
my early morning visitor. Mrs. Crawford 
pretended to be very much piquad, but 
that evening I had the tables turned on 
me, as I shall tell you tomorrow. 

About 6 o'clock we returned from our 
location to the hotel. Visiting with -airs. 



Erma.— Tou can easily find out from 
the directories If there are any studios 
in Boston. I should certainly not come 
to New York for a tryout and leave your 
present position. 

Alice N.— The reason your scenario was 
returned to you was because It was hand- 
written. Have it typewritten. 

MART PICKFOKD 
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JTST CHATTER. 



vConyright, 1916, by The McClure 
• is'ewspaper Syndicate.) 

Marblehead. 

nODAT a fog hung like a gray 
mantle over ?.Iarblehead, so 
there was no picture-taking at 
I all. We built a crackling fire 

in the parlor of the hotel and 
sat around teihng stories of our ex- 
periences. ,In a company of 5C or 60 
there are always many interesting 
tyoes and characters, and we get 
very close to e»ch other when ' we 
must spend weeks at a time living in 
the same "hotel. 

Last njght several ""of us motored 
into Boston to see Clifton Crawford 
in Her Soldier Boy. Mr. 'Crawford 
and his wife were neighbors of ours 
all last summer at Larchmont, so we 
were very anxiojis to see him In the 
new musical comedy he is going to 
bring into New York. 

Although we smiled and waved at 
him from the sixth row. we could no'- 
catch his eye, so at the end of the 
first act T went to the stage ooor to 
ask for him. 

"I would like to see Clifton Craw 
ford" 

The man looked at me very grimly, 
almost superciliously. 

"I don't think. Miss, that he will 
■want to see you." 

"Oh!" I exclaimed, rather taken 
back, "tell him it is Miss pickford." 

Again he looked a.t me with cold, 
appraising -»ves- 

"Still I don't think he will want to 
see you. Miss." 

"Swinging on. his heel, he hurried 



X 



down the corridor. I could hear h s 
knock on Mr. Crawford's dressing 
room door, and a few mumbled 
words. Then Mr. Crawford's voice, 
which is singularly clear, traveled 
down the corridor. 

"I'm glad you told her I don't want 
to see her — I have only a few minutes 
to change my costume in and I 
haven't time to be interviewed bv 
anyone." 

The man repeated my name again 
— I could ■ hear him — but rather 
vaguely. • 

"I don't care who she is or where 
she came from. 1 never heard of her 
before and haven't time to see her," 
came the <Tetort of Mr. Crawford, 
followed by the slamming of * the 
door. 

Triumphantly the doorkeeper re- 
turned to me. 

"1 am awfully sorry. Miss Picker- 
ing. %ut Mr. Crawford says he doesn't 
.:ncw you and .s-too busy to see you/' 

Fart of the next act I watched from 
behind the "scenes/ a pleasure I al- 
ways -enjoy, for it carries me back lo 
those years yhen 1 belonged to the 
theatre instead of to the studio. 

"Do you think you will ever re- 
turn to 4he stage?" has been askci 
me hundreds and hundreds of times. 

"I hope so," is my answer. 

But the atmosphere of the theatre 
seems more false to me than it ever 
did. For instance, in this very play, 
the women on the 'stage are waving 
farewells to the soldiers who ride 
off on horseback. In pictures how 
much more touching It would be — 
the farewells to the mothers, -wives 
and children, showing a series of 
the lonely, gaping homes of a, dozen 
soldiers, and the hundreds of sweet- 
hearts, mothers and children. Then 
there would be a beautiful scene of 
the soldiers springing into their sad- 
dles and another picture of the horses 
galloping through the river, climb- 
ing up the steep bank, and over the 
hilltop to battle. 

But here, sitting in a row, are four 
or five stage carpenters, imitating as 
best they can the sound of horses' 
hoofs with <>mpty cocoanut shells on a 
slab of marble. 

In pictures, when the storm blows 
over the coast, it shows vast wind- 
swept fields with bending trees and 
the spiral sweep of dead leaves, 
hurled in geyser fashion toward Lie 
sky. But on the. stage, a stage hand 
blows upon, the singing siren reeds, 
other stage hands beat out the thun- 
der on huge tin -sheets, while barrels 
of white paper snow sift against the 
window pane, blown there by bel- 
lows. 

It seems "to me that if I walked 
on the stage in a heavy fur coat with 
paper snow sprinkled on my collar, 
ard had to speak lines informing thn 
audience of the magnificent snow- 
storm through which I had barely 
crawled, I would laugh. 

There is much that could be im- 
proved in pictures, but at least we 
have brought you very, very close to 
nature in all her magnificent moods. 
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KEAR IRE DRAWBACK TO SUC- 
CESS. 

Copyright, 1816, r the McClure 
Newspaper syndicate. 

Marblehead. 

MO begin with, I am eager to 
warn girl»that fearlessness and 
foolhardiness -will ever be di- 
vorced. Girls who oecom; 
moving picture actresses and 
plunge into all sorts -of danger are 
foolish — that does not build for suc- 
cess — it destroys. But I mean the 
imaginary fears which ferment with- 
in one's mind — the fear of failure, the 
fear of impending ' troubles -when 
there are no shadows on the horizon, 
the fear of ,the press, ana the fear of 
other people's opinion. 

lime, Sarah Bernhardt, who Is the 
greatest actress in the world, has told 
in an -interview that she has never 
known what it is to fear. 

"It is the fear of old age which 
causes wrinkles and gray hair, and I 
Cguld not afford to be an old lady be- 
fore my time." she laugned, not try- 
ing to -hide her -three-score years and 
tea. m 

"Have you no fear of death?" the 
three surgeons asked her as their 
footsteps faltered upon the threshold 
of the operating room. This was omy 
two years ago when Mme. Bernhardt 
went through the frightful ordeal ol 
having a limb amputated. 

She -laughed at them. "Are 'you 
afraid, my friends?" . 

The physicians could not lie to her 
— they turned and stared at each oth- 
er solemnly, then back to this won- 
derful woman gazing into their faces 
with her tender, reassuring smile. 

"Gentlemen, please do not be 
frightened — it is I who should trem- 
ble, but see — I laugh in the face x>f 
danger," and she placed her 
cool, unfaltering hand upon theirs. 

After the operation, when visitors 
were allowed to call, they looked at 
hf.r with eyes ot sorrow. 

"I would rather be despised than 
pitied 1 ! -he told them, "especially 
when I deserve it. Feeling sorry for 
oneself js a mental condition — ; I rose 
above that in my youth." 

Now Mme. Bernhardt has returned 
to this country, and the other day an 
actor who had seen her told me that 
the newspapers, disregarding her 
pleas, had writtten long accounts ol 
her suffering. It was only out or pity 
they were written — the pity that 
_l 



Mme. Bernhardt says herse'f she 
neither asked nor deserved. But the 
press felt that the American public 
did not sufficiently appreciate the Di- 
vine Sarah, and by making them real- 
ize the extent of her agonized efforts 
upon the stage, larger audiences 
would be attracted. But as Bernhardt 
told them. "You will find out. m? 
good friends, that people will prefer 
to stay away." 

Of course M-ne. Bernhardt walks 
with difficulty but her golden voice 
remains unchanged and the indom- 
itable spirit is always there. She is 
beautiful in the eyes of those who love 
her, and there is no one in this gen- 
eration who has stepped in to take 
her place in our hearts. 

Learning this lesson from Madame 
Bernhardt, I have always tried to fol- 
low her Ideals regarding her work 
and her' atttitude toward the world. 
"Worry is the death of happiness, but 
hard work keeps one young." Years 
ago Madame Bernhardt told me this. 
"How many young girls kill their op- 
portunities by looking only upon the 
gloomy side of life!" 

TVhen we were very little children, 
as poor as we were, my mother al- . 
ways set us searching for the sun- 
beams. The other children in the 
neighborhood had prettier dresses. 
but Lottie and I always believed ours 
were iar the most attractive because 
they were not "store clothes." Our 
mother's own hands had made them. 

In winter each of us wore a ser- 
viceable gray scarf around the neck. 
Sometimes the other children made 
fun of them for theirs were of gaudy 
rainbow, colors. But we closed our 
ears to their teasing and remembered 
only that our grandmother, who sat 
in her invalid chair all day long, had 
knitted them for us, with tired, lov- 
ing fingers. 

Because of their love, we were not 
afraid to face the taunts of the other 
children, and for the first lesson in 
cur lives realized that It is fear of 
other people's opinions which causes 
the greatest sorrow and discomforts. 
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THE WOMAN WHO NAGGED 
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Ths other afternoon I had in it ih« 
home of one of the famou. actresses la 
New York. We discussed . oadly and 
analytically the moat weighty sxperienees 
to our Uvea. Moat of the women vara 
married; moat of them had known much 
Joy, and all of them had lived through 
heart-breaking sorrows. 

The firat actreaa who apoke of her life 
with her husband -was a well-known 
comedienne. She had married an actor 
who, Ave years ago, cava up tb* stags 
to become a producer. 

"Raised In a New England family, I 
had always been taught that a woman's 
duty rest, entirely within her own home," 
•aid thla woman. "During our engage- 
ment, I made all my plana to retire from 
the stage as soon aa we were married. 
My husband— afraid I would be lonely, 
for at that time he waa starring in vau- 
deville—urged me to take - Jg a email 
apartment, a 'nest' he called It. and shake 
the responsibilities of a large home, an 
expense which necessarily would keep me 
from accompanying him. 

"But I was determined; I thought It 
waa a good wife's duty to make a home 
for her husband. Aa a young girl I had 
been a very en rgetlc housekeeper and, 
as a wife In a home of my own, I gave 
up my whole time to the labor of manag- 
ing, machine fashion, thi, house. 

"Jack, who had been used to the sasy 
living of a bachelors' club, though be did 
not remonstrate during the first golden 
honeymoon days, soon grew tired of the 
alarm clock startling him at the same 
hour every morning. It made no differ- 
ence what time he came In the night be- 
fore, I always demanded that wa should 
hang our breakfast by * o'clock. In- 
sisting on thla, I nagged John into the 
habit 

"The cosy drawing-room and library 
which he had dreamed of and planned 
before our marriage, visualising book- 
cases, a comfortable chair, a smoking 
Jacket and all the accessories of comfort, 
were carried out according to ray Idas, 
not his. I had never been able to toler- 
ate smoke and ashes on the floor annoyed 
me. Although I begged him not to, oc- 
casionally John would smoke. At first 
he laughed at ma when .1 would follow 
him around with the dustpan and 
whisk broom : then it began to annoy him. 

"During the firat days of our marriage 
he would come home for dinner, enthu- 
siastically bringing soma of his friends. 
I was always angry: it disturbed the 
plans of our well-regulated household. 
Now, as I look back upon those days, 
I know that I humiliated mm by ray 
coldness to his guests, for often after din- 
ner they would find some excuse to hurry 
back to the cheerful club where they 
could lounge about in comfort, enjoy 
their highballs, or play cards until 2 or 
3 in the morning. 

"In our neighborhood there lived a 
very happy little couple, both vaudeville 
artists, and their home was a profes- 
sional rendezvous. John and I were in- 
vited there to spend many evenings. It 
was always he who accepted the Invita- 
tions enthusiastically, which piqued and 
rather hurt me. Although Jane and I 
were very dear friends, I did not approve 
of her methods of housekeeping. Her 
home distressed me. It waa always a 
hodge-podge of comfortable chairs, aah- 
solled carpets, and smoked ceilings. There 
were invariably half a dozen newspapers 
strewn around the floor and the dining- 
room was eternally upset by the guests. 
However, they enjoyed the privilege of 
helping themselves to the good things 
stored In the refrigerator, those dainties 
which Jane, a good cook, always pro- 
vided for them. 

£Two years passed by and. to my great 
surprise. I realized that John and I war* 
no longer contented with each other. A 
dozen* times he had told me he wished I 
■ mora like Jane. The last time we 
^^arreled I sought my friend. 

" 'Why Is It you are so happy in your 
home?" I asked her. 

" 'It Is because' and she looked at me 
sympathetically, 'I believe a man's home 
should be his club— that he has as many 
rights there aa his wife— and that as ha 



work* to support bar. his noma should be 
his haven " 

"All night long bar words rang accu- 
singly Id my ears, and the next day I 
made up my mind to change my tactics. 
The following Saturday night was my 
husband's birthday, and to surprise him 
I Invited twelve of his roost intimate 
friends to a smoker. For two days the 
cook and I planned an elaborate dinner 
party. I even bought the rarest cigars 
and fine old wines. . 

"On Saturday morning I gave John a 
hint aa to what to expect so that ha 
would not make another .engagement for 
the evening. I will never forget the look 
in his eyes when he said, 'It is kirid of 
you. dear, to make such a sacrifice for 
me. 

"That evening, at 7 o'clock, two of the 
men arrived. There had been ten reject- 
ed Invitations. John did not aay any- 
thing to me but I knew that be felt the 
humiliation and I. too, understood why 
his friends would rather find a good ex- 
cuse than be bored with an evening in 
our home. 

"It has taken years to live down the 
mistake I made to not considering my 
husband's happiness above everything 

"You are mora fortunate than soma 
women," I remarked as she finished tell- 
ing her story. "I know unhappy ones who 
have found out too lata their mistakes 
and never had the chance to rectify 
them." 

"That was m^ case," spoke up a wom- 
an whose comedy was a success on 
Broadway last season. And tomorrow I 
will tell you her story. 



Answer* tc Correspondents. 

Velma H.— "Fanehon the Cricket" waa 
taken at the Famous Flayers studio In 
Yonksrs. The beautiful out-of-door scen- 
ery you admired waa taken not far from 
New Tork or Connecticut 

C B— Indeed our tears are real. It is 
as natural for us to cry when the scene 
Is pathetic aa it Is for you to weep when 
you sit as on* of the audience and are 
touched by our acting. 

M. a— I wore a wig In "Poor Little Pep- 
ptna" and of course did not have my own 
curia cut off. 

X. W.— Scenarios which directors can 
work from in producing a picture are not 
wanted from amateurs. Send a full, well 
written synopsis of your plot 

T. M.— Photoplay acting can certainly 
not be taught by mail. You may learn 
the theory, as you contend, but the same 
is true of music, yet I am sure you would 
not try to learn singing by mail. 

Nellie E — By Ice baths. I do not mean 
plunging into tee water. I take a piece of 
ice wrapped to a towel and massage my 
face with it and in summer take a cold 
tub every morning. 

MARY PICKFORD. 
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THE GOLDBRKX 



Thm woman who had written a success- 
ful comedy and was now very wealthy 
told us the true story of her life, al- 
though the newspapers flaunted Its vul- 
gar details in large type six years ago. 

"Sometimes It Is more tne man's fault 
than It Is the woman's that the breach 
yawns between them," she began, "but 
in my heart I know that I am almost 
entirely to blame. If I had married when 
I was eighteen. I would ha mors lenient 
with myself, but I was a woman of 
twenty-five. My husband was thirty-two. 
a handsome, distinguished man of the 
world, as you know. 

"As for being in love, 1 always think 
I was more in love than he, feeling al- 
ways that he had been infatuated and 
carried away by my piquant beauty, 
which has attracted many but held few. 
Whsn I was a young girl, I had always 
been told I was beautiful and I preferred 
to believe their words to the mirror, 
which mocked me In the mornings and 
evenings when I had strayed away from 
the makeup box. Although my features 
wars rather even, I was colorless. 

"My hair when waved and dressed gave 
the appearance of being very luxuriant, 
but half the effect was produced by a 
beautiful switch and the curling Irons. 
After years of the irons, my hair waa 
broken into a hundred different lengths. 
so st night to preserve what little waa 
left I did it up on kids. As my skin was 
always very delicate and Inclined to be 
chapped, I cold-creamed it heavily at 
night at the same time putting a little 
white vaseline on my eyelashes and eye- 
brows to insure their growth. 

"During our engagement my fiance had 
always admired my chic, neat, tailor- 
made gowns snd dainty evening drerses, 
but as soon as we were married. I— with 
the Idea of economy as well as the lack 
of Interest— laid aside these many ex- 
travagances. Many times he spoke to 
me about his homecoming. 

" 'I would enjoy finding my little wife 
In one of her pretty dresses Instead of an 
untidy kimono, her hair in kids, mani- 
curing her nails or massaging her face.' 

"Evenings when we were going out i 
would spend an hour or so at my toilet. 
'Ah. the butterfly emerges from the 
cocoonl' he would laughingly remark, 
looking at me with pride glowing in his 
eyes. But let me tell you— it was the 
drab cocoon he soon tired of. 

"1 soon noticed that he preferred the 
club and the cafes to his home, but when 
I heard that he had been seen with a 
very beautiful young woman starring in 
his company, the shock almost prostrated 
me. 

" 'What have I done?' I asked myself. 
over and over again, i, I sobbed out my 
grief in the loneliness of my empty home. 
And then the devil who was whispering 
at my elbow told me I was the one who 



had lured him by my prettlness and driv- 
en him away by my .ugliness. 

"I had read and board of women win- 
ning their husbands back by making them 
Jealous so In my feeble but futile effort I 
I did everything In my power to be so j 
physically attractive that he would notice 
me. It was too hits. 

"A year passed by. My husband ac- 
cepted a London engagement and I was 
left In New York. At the end of another 
year he wrote me, telling ma he did not 
love me and asking me to divorce him 
on the ground* of desertion. Although 
my heart waa breaking, I obeyed him 
and a few months after the final decree 
was granted, he married the little woman 
appearing In his company. They have a 
charming bungalow in Cos Cob and she 
has had two beautiful children. 

"A tew years ago I married a stock 
actor, who loves untidiness and enjoys 
the luxury of having his feet upon the 
table and smoking strong, inexpensive 
cigars which Utter up the floor. Some- 
times out of the window I see mr former 
husband, his wife arid the children pass 
with happy smiles on their faces, and 
I turn toward the man to whom I am 
now married. But alas: he Is too In- 
terested in his cards, his bottle and his 
friends to notice bis tidy, dainty little 
wife, who learned too lata the value of 
a charming appearance." 




Answer* to Correspondents. 
Evelyn D. — It takes more than being 
a good swimmer to become successful 
in moving pictures, as there are few 
opportunities for displaying one's 
ability at swimming 

T. P. — Have you ever tried using bo- 
racic acid on your eyes in the morn- 
ing? Then at night put a little white 
vaseline on the lids. 

A. L. — If your hair is inclined to be 
wavy, try dampening it and waving it 
over combs — what Is called water 
waving. 

H. B. — Henry Kolker played th* 
I stellar role In "The Warning." and 
the scenes you refer to as weird w«ra 
secured by double photography. 

Hamilton P. — A man or boy can oo- 
Jcure his start in the movies Just as I 
j have advised the girls. Start as an 
: extra man and you will secure your 
; first chance according to your type j 
;and the demand for it. 

Hettle C. F. — The first actor yon 
{mention is not married. The second 
j Is not only married but has five beau- 
| Uful children. 

MARY PICsTFORD 



MARKYING 2VIOXET. 

Copyright, 1916, by the MoCIure 
Xewspaper Syndicate. 
TC our company there is a very 
beautiful woman of 32 who is 
married to a paralytic of 60. 
They are in rather straitened 
circumstance?. She has never 
been very successful on the stage but 
earns enough as a character actress to 
car© for her husband and herself. She 
does rot speak of her story but we 
ot the profession know it. 

The youth of this actress was spent 
it> a sn^all town In Virginia on an old 
plantation which had been devastated 
by the war. Her people, very proud, 
-were poor aristocrats and opposed her 
engagement to a young inventor. 

Because of her mothers ambitions, 
'the girl left home to come to Kew 
Tori;. In Virginia her voice had 
brought her considerable notice. In 
New 5'orh she was engaged as gov- 
erness for three children, tne elder, a 
yojpg girl who was studying singing. 
Tr.e spr'ng following, sne left this 
family and was engaged by a well 
.known -director lor a small part in 
'one of the musical comedies. The 
salary was double that which she re- 
ceived as roverness and she accepted 
it giadly. Because of her youth and 
lK-auty she attracted considerable* at- 
tention and was introduced to the 
neatdi7 man who was backing the 
ct.mpany. He was a man of 50, a 
1 owcr in Wall street, a man whose 
f-»nic as a spectacular spencer had 
p-.ii(*e jUjr one of the most talked of 
ftsorcsin the theatrical world. 



Gossip linked the two names to- 
gether, but there was nothing wrong 
in the man's regard for the young 
girl — he had asked her to be his wife. 

Her mother and father, coming 
from Virginia to visit her. urged this 
marriage and the girl, dreaming of the 
magniheent home and the power of 
money which her husband would 
bring into her life, wrote a- letter of 
farewe'l to the boy in the south and 
married the millionaire. 

The public knows of their unhappi- 
nnss. The papers hinted at his ca- 
rousals and his wine parties to young 
chorus girls, only a few months after 
their raainage. But they did not 
known that down in Virginia the 
young boj. with a broken heart, com- 
pleted the invention which has made 
liim today one of the recognized 
geniuses of this country. 

Two years ago. a few months after 
the boy's marriage to a simple little 
girl who bad stolen into his life to 
heal the wovnds left by his first un- 
happy love, the Wall street broker, in 
a cotto.i pa'/, lost in 24 hours his 
entire fortune. Their home was sold, 
their automobiles were disposed of. 
There were thousands of dollars of 
debts to pay, for sensing the collapse, 
the broker had plunged and borrowed 
heavily. 

The shock of his harrowing Josses 
brought on the first stroke of paraly- 
sis. Six months later there came a 
second stroke, and, from that day to 
this, he has been a hopeless invalid, 
r-eedinp- the care of a nurse and the 
daily attendance of a doctor. . 

The inventor and his wife have 
iheir beautiful home on the Hudson, 
while the girl who married the old 
man for his money is struggling hard 
as a character actress to earn enough 
to pay the rent of a small Harlem 
flat. 
J 1 often wonder if she dares to allow 
i herself to drea n of the past, of that 
happmtss which might have been 
had she not sacrificed the joy of true 
love for the uncertain pulse or money. 
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JAOfc lo l'AUJB WITH THIS I>1S\1L. 

Copyright, 191C,-hy the McClure 
Newspaper Svndicate. 
ODA Y at the Plaza hotel where 
1 was having luncheon with a 
lumous dancer, tire noticed at 
an . adjoining tabic two very 
pretty young girls. During 
'lie course of the luncheon these girls 
drank a cocktail apiece and a bottle 
of wine. 

"What a pity!" I could not help re- 
marking. They looked to young and 
-so fresh. -so Hushed and giddy as the 
drinks took effect. 

"It was not many years ago when 
I had a * erious fight to overcome the 
damnation of drink," the dancer told 
we, "a hy tit which I formed when a 
very young girl, during my first days 
on the stage. It was in a musical 
comedy when there were many uncer- 
tain types. The season was In the 
heart of winter. I, who could afford 
only a small room In a cheap lodging 
house and very few warm clothes, 
t^ould come shivering into the the- 
atre. During rehearsals the stage was 
never heated ar.d. while I was wait- 



ing, 1 would suiter from ; the intense 
cold and the draughts. 

"One afternoon my bor.es were ach- 
ing with the grippe, when one of the 
girls, seeing me huddled -in a corner, 
called me into her dressing room. 
Over *he alcohol lamp they were 
boiling forae water. When this was 
ready, she drew a flask of whisky 
from its hiding place and made me a 
hot toddy. 

" "Drink this." she Insisted, 'you 
need it and it will make you feel bet- 
ter.' 

"I refused it at first, remembering 
the promise I had made my rather 
when I left home. Two or three of. 
the other girls came in and laughed 
a: me. They were older girls than I 
and had suffered more experience. 
Their laughter provoked and embar- 
rassed me. I leally took that drink 
rot because I thought It would help 
me, but because 1 was ashamed to re- 
fuse St before these worldly-wise 
chorus girls. 

"A few minutes later when we 
were called to our turn I almost felt 
a thrill of pleasure as the warm blood 
surged through my veins. The next 
rehearsal, when I was invited in to 
have a hot toddy, I did not object, 
in fact before the evening was over, 
I had taken two. 

"During that winter I made it a 
habit to warm myself with a drink. I 
found it not only made me reel in a 
happier-frame of mind, hut that I was 
more bold, more daring and less 
afraid of the critical eyes or the audi- 
ence. 

"When the winter was over and 
spring came, I discarded the hot 
drinks for highballs or the villainous 
mixed drinks which soon destroy the 
tissues of the body and the brain 
cells. Sometimes, on an empty stom- 
ach, I would drink too much and 
often I saw the manager watching 
with gimlet eyes as I tripped unstead- 
ily across the stage. But by that 
time the habit was becoming so strong 
that I could not go on without this 
false stimulant. 

"ily father came to visit me and 
for two or three days I struggled to 
do without drinking. He had planned 
to leave one evening, expecting to 
catch the 7 o'clock train. As soon as 
I was sure he had gone I hurried to 
my dressing room and emptied half 
a flask of whisky before the bell 
called us on the stage. 

"Gradually breaking under the 
strain, it was more than my system 
could stand, and at the end of the first 
act when I was left alone on the stage 
to do a solo dance, everything sud- 
denly whirled around, the lights grew 
dim and the faces of the audience 
undulated like heat waves. My limbs 
were of lead and I felt myself slip- 
ping like one who falls in a dream 
over a terrible precipice. 

"When I came to, I was in my 
dressing room and there was a strange 
face bending over me. It was the 
emergency doctor who had been 
called in to bring me out of my faint. 
The stage manager was keeping the 
curious onlookers away from the 
door, while standing beside him with 
sunken eyes and bent shoulders was 
my father, who had missed his train. 

"How long have you known of this 
girl's drinking?" I heard the doctor 
ask. 

" "We've noticed her walking un- 
steadily several times," the stage man- 
> ager replied. 'Only tonight she was 
to be given her notice." 

"In spite of my promises to my fa- 
ther, another year went by and 1 trav- 
eled from one office to the other, ob- 
taining few engagements but losing 
them immediately through this curse 
of the deviL My fiance broke his en- 
gagement and married another girl 
from my own town. The newspapers 
spoke of my hopeless condition, the 
managers refused to grant me an in- 
terview, until I was forced into ac- 
cepting menial positions in cheap 
cabarets. 

"And then came the awakening — 
the physical and mental struggle, the 
slow, tedious climb # until finally I 
reached again the position "I had dis- 
carded through my own shortcom- 
ings." 

This is not the story of but one, it 
is the story " of thousands. And if 
girls onlv realized before it was too 
late what they must suffer if they 
sin, I am sure they would consider 
well their landing place before they 
leap. 
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One of America's favorite actresses has 
secured a divorce from her husband and 
the newspaper and gossips are buzzing 
with the news of It. I have known her 
for many years and this is the story 
she told us: 

"We were married very young and as 
the years passed by, we drifted apart 
like many couples whose Interests carry 
them to different fields. I was an actress 
—he was an architect The stage did not 
amuse him— a discussion of buildings was 
always a bore to me. 

"I remember the time he confided that 
he was writing a play. I laughed at him. 
nor would 1 ever listen to his reading 
It. That winter when business was dull, 
he worked uncraslngly and in the spring 
submitted the play to a well-known man- 
ager. While It was faulty In construc- 
tion and there were many errors in dra- 
matic incident, the manager had the play 
rebuilt and that season It was produced. I 
I! It Is still running In New York and on 
I the road, a phenomenal success. 
! "It made my husband very wealthy 
'and 1 enjoyed the luxury of his money. 
But I did not love him. For two years I 
I had been Infatuated with the actor who 
| was my leading man. Unfortunately, he 
j was married. ' His wife was an invalid. 
j living In their coantry home in Califor- 
nia- If he had been single 1 would have 
j left my own husband, but I calculated 
coldly that -I would gain nothing by de- 
manding my freedom and having to rely 
upon my own salary to support my ex- 
travagances. 

"My husband was called West on busi- 
ness and I rejoiced. Although my con- 
science was clear as to the love I felt for 
this other man, at the same time I was 
miserably unhappy. My husband adored 
me — of this I was sure. The actor's wife 
! had loved him for fifteen years and was 
• the mother of his children. He would 
: never divorce her. 

Then a telecram came telling him of 



Implored him. lie will be bare at 'J 
o'clock tomorrow.' 

'There will be no tomorrow for us.' he 
replied sadly, looking deep Into my eye* 
before he turned and walked away. 

"At 9 o'clock I met my husband at the 
Grand Central. 1'pon our arrival he told 
me quietly but tensely that in the West 
he had met a woman whom he loved and 
he asked me to secure a divorce With a 
joyous cry, I hurried to the telephone. 
The clerk at the hotel Informed me that 
the actor had left and was on his way to 
the dock. 

"Frightened. I ordered an automobile. 
The machine was late in reaching the 
house; we had only twenty minutes to 
make the pier. It was at the hour when 
the traffic was heavy and we were stop- 
ped at every cor.-.er. The minutes passed 
on lightning uiuss. and Just as we reach- 
ed the wharf the great Lus: tenia sailed 
on her last trip. 

"My husband heard my story and un- I 
derstood. 

"A year passed, and we lived under the I 
same roof, but In two different world*. I 
And now that there are only scars In my | 
heart. I am going through this divorce j 
which will >:i\e him his freedom to go to > 
the woman he lovea." 

You who see only the beauty and the I 
glamor of the footlights must realize that 
the actors and actreases are like clowns j 
who eternally laugh with tears in their ; 
hearts. 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Josephine "T— Coney Island is cl.ised 
dunng the winter. I do not think Char- 
ley Chaplin ever took a picture there. 
The concession you saw was undoubtedly 
Long Beach. Calif. 

P. O— Pauline Frederick is even more 
beautiful off th screen than on. Her 
last picluie was "Ember s of Ashes." 



Myrtle 1" -My brother Jack is with the 
h.s wife s death, and he was free. There Famou? payers. He has just flnlsh-d 



was a strong dramatic scene between us. 

" 'You must divorce your husband,' he 
pleaded with me. 'You cannot live with 
a man you do not care for when you 
have given your love to another.' 

"But I daVed not answer him then, im- 
ploring him to wait until I could consid- 
er my divorce from every angle. I made 
myself believe that my obligation to my 
husband should be my first consideration. 

" 'I have been offered a London engage- 
ment,' the actor told me after one of ot:r 
long, tragic interviews. 'Tomorrow the 
I.usitanla sails and I will leave If you do 
not care enough about mc to give <;p 
these unhappy ties which keep you from 
me.' 

"Although I was sure I loved him, 1 
turned away. 

" "Walt until my husband returns,' I 



"Seventeen" and w doing Dickens" 

"Great Expectations." 

o. J. IV — ' -haps Ice might agree with 
your face. I have used it for several 
years and find that it keep* the tissues 
firm. • 

C. L>— It takes from four weeks to two 
mon'-hs to produce a five-ree! feature pie- 
tu: . and the cost runs from fifteen thou- 
sand dollars up. 

C. M. J.— My advice Is to viait the 
studios, leave your photograph, address 
and telephone number with the Casting 
Director. If you are of the desired type, 
you wi'' prober y be successful in your 
endeavors to find worl- . 

MARY PICKFORD. 
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A FAMOUS ACTRESS TOLD ME. 
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We were all aeated around a tea table 
discussing the joy of BUIie Burke with 
her new little baby girl. It Inspired one 
of the actresses to tell the secret tragedy 
of her life. 

"I was only eighteen at the time I was 
married to my husband, who was, even 
at the age of twenty-four, recognised 
as one of the foremost comedians In 
America. He had come from an old 
family of celebrated actors and actreases 
and had dreamed, like his mother and 
father, of perpetuating their artistic race. 
In fact, with that idea in his mind, he 
had insisted that I leave the stage. And 
to make me contented he built me a 
beautiful home on the Hudson. 

"My mother and 1 had always been 
very close to each other, so she waa a 
welcome vlattor. In fact, he did every- 
thing and gave me everjthlag to In- 
sure my happiness. 

"Two years passed and It was an end- 
less honeymoon with but one shade hang- 
ing over our merry little home — there 
were no children and I was restless to 
return to the stage. The following sea- 
son I secured an engagement and signed 
a contract without my husband's know- 
ing anything about It. When I told blm, 
he was dumfounded and heartbroken. 

" 'I did not marry an actress but a lit- 
tle wife.' he chlded me; 'it is the most 
serious disappointment of my life.' 

"I was piqued at this and angry with 
him. feeling It waa selfishness on his part 
to want me to stay home and raise a 
family instead of enjoying a career be- 
fore the footlights. 

" 'If you are determined to return to 
the stage.' and there was grave disap- 
pointment In my mother's voice, 'you 
should have had your little family to 
live and to build for. 
"I was furious at this. 
" 'Children ruin a woman's career," 1 
insisted. 
"My mother shook her head. 
" 'There Is Ethel Barrymore— the public 
never loved her as they did after they 
knew of her beautiful home life with her 
two children. Mme. Schumann Helnke 
rlalms that with each child there waa a 
new sunbeam in her life and in her voice 
a higher note.' 

"I only laughed at my mother, who left 
my home to live with my older sister. 
The times my husband waa happiest were 
during his visits to my sister's home. 
There he was surrounded by the chil- 
dren. Watching him while he played 
with them, holding them close In his 
arms. I felt a pang of conscience. But It 
would only last for a moment — It was 
submerged by my jealousy and annoy- 
ance at his attitude. 

"There were two or three little children 
In his eompanv. and after my scenes were 
over— for I did not have to appear In the 
tnlrd act— I would wait In his dressing- 
room for him. Leaving the stage, the 
children would cling to hint until he had 
disKorKcd his pock*ts of candy or little 
toys which were always hidden there. 

"Our play failed and I did not secure 
another engagement that winter. The ■ 



■paper S}i 

comedy starring my husband waa suc- 
cessful and the critics lauded him as the 
cleverest comedian In America. I waa 
proud of him and more in love with him 
than ever. At the same time. I realized 
that he was drifting away from me. that 
I did not entirely nil the great loneliness 
in his heart. 

"In the spring a baby was born to my 
.dster. a little girl. I will never forget 
the expression on my husband's face as 
he leaned over and looked at the child 
lying on my sister's breast. 

" The Eternal Madonna,' he whispered 
to me reverently 

"His words rang In my ears, my heart, 
until there came that awakening within 
me, that latent desire for motherhood. 

"Two evenings after our visit to my sla- 
ter I was invited to a grand bail given to 
Minnie Maddern Fiske. Kthel Barrymore 
was there, and while we were alone In the 
boudoir. I confided my Joyous mother 
dream to her and listened to her word* 
of wisdom and tenderness regarding her 
own family. 

"The music started for the dance down- 
stairs and 1 hurriedly left the dressing- 
room. As I swung around the top stair. 
1 caught my heel In my long train, trip- 
ped and fell down the whole flight, strik- 
ing my head on the bottom step. Sense- 
less. I waa taken to the hospital where 1 
lingered between life and death for two 
or three weeks. The day I regained con- 
sciousness my husband was bending over 
me. When the doctor left I heard him 
say, 'She will live but there are Internal j 
Injuries which will prevent her ever hav- 
ing any children.' '* 

s There was a long pause after the worn- 1 
an had told her story and she knew we 
were thinking of the two children she has 
adopted, little ones she loved, but who 
could never take the place of the chil- 
dren of one's body and soul. 



Answers tc Correspondents. 

M F.— Marguerite Clark Is unmarried. 
She has resigned her contract with the 
Famnua Players. 

A. D.— It was not Norma Talmadce. 
but her sister. Constance, who played the 
part of the wild mountain girl in the 
Babylonian period, in "Intolerance." 

Helen A.— Address your letter to Car- ' 
lyle Blackwe'l. care of the Peerless Stu- 
dio. Fort Lee. N. J. 

Grace M.— Harold Lockwood and May 
Allison are not married; neither are 
Earle Williams and Anita Stewart 

"Constant Reader"— For egg shampoo. 
If your hair Is very blonde, use only the 
whites, beating them well. Rinse In luke- 
warm water. 

Mavis R. P.— The Chinese use salt for 
cleaning their teeth. I have used II my- 
self for years. 

MARY PICKFORD. 
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ANOTHER HARROW ESCAPE. 



Copyright, 1916. by the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate. 

0S 1 have often told you. the au- 
dience, -watching our near- 
deaths on the screen, very sel- 
„ dom realizes the chances we 
take -with our threads of lives 
just lor their amusement. In fact, I 
have heard many whispers to this ef- 
fect, "You can't fool me — Mary Pick- 
ford was doubled for that part" 

A really serious accident befell us at 
Marblehead.. But after all the dan- 
gers we faced, after our bravado and 
bravery, the public will only read of 
it through the newspapers. The cam- 
era sank to the bottom of the ocean 
and, when it was raised, the film was 
taken out of it, developed and dis- 
covered to have a dozen flaws. 

This was the way it happened to 
catch us unawares: "We had bought 
a picturesque old hulk which, in the 
Scotch story we are doing, was sup- 
posed to be the houseboat where my 
fisherman father and I lived. 

At. the end of the story the boat 
breaks away from its moorings and 
is swept from the shore by a treach- 
erous undercurrent. I, Margot, am 
aboard the ship and at the last mo- 
ment, wht-n the storm arises and the 
creaking hull is supposed to be fast 
sinking, it was destimed by the con- 
siderate scenario writer that I was to 
be saved. 

The hulk was unfastened from its 
moorings and as there were several 
scenes on board the boat before it 
drifted into high tide, the director, the 
camera man, two or three of the ac- 
tors, my maid and I were all on board. 

Our property man and carpenters 
had overhauled the hulk and pro- 
nounced it perfectly safe, so there 
was no fear in our hearts. 

We were very busy taking a scene 
when the hulk suddenly listed and 
then settled in the water, a wave 
breaking over the stern. A few sec- 
onds later, before we could even call 
for help, the boat had listed again, 
another wave drenched tis and we 
were left standing in the water up 
to our ankles. 

Mr. Tonrneur, very much excited, 



cried out that the boat was going to 
sink. The hundreds of people on the 
shore who were watching paid no at- 
tention to us; in fact, they were la- 
boring under the delusion that it was 
part of the scene and we were all 
prepared for it. 

"I don't think there is any chance 
of the boat going down," I cried out 
hopefully, but 1 had no sooner spoken 
than a wave swept mo* off my feet 
and threw me violently against the 
cabin. I clung on for dear life, I can 
assure you, while the men set up a 
shout for help. 

It w r as not until the crowd on the 
shore saw the camera man unfast- 
ening his camera that any stir was 
made toward sending out a boat to 
our rescue. It was a cold, sharp day 
and we were all bundled up well in 
.shawls and fur coats. The men had 
on heavy sweaters, high boots and 
mufflers. 

The water was deep, the tide was 
running high, there was an ominous 
undercurrent and we were 200 feet 
from the shore. Each wave break- 
ing over us helped fill the cabin and 
the boat was going to sink. AVe were 
now up to our waists in the water 
and the waves sent icy sprays over | 
our head and shoulders. The cam- 
era man, determined that the film 
should not be injured, climbed up the 
mast, holding the camera above him. 

On the shore the people were now 
terrified and another boat was launch- 
ed. But when it reached us, we were 
all floundering in the water — all ex- 
cept the camera man, who was still 
clinging to the mast, the water close 
up around his ears but with one arm 
still holding his precious burden above 
the water. Alas', the boat sank too 
quickly; with a scream we saw the 
camera man sink, camera and all. 

Fortunately, none of us was in- 
jured. TVe were bundled into warm 
blankets and taken to the hotel to 
thaw out. But the film was spoiled 
by the drenching and we shall have 
to do the scene all over again. The 
boat will be raised, carpenters must 
make sure it is safe and the next 
time we go out we will be prepared 
with a motor boat and life preservers 
close at hand. 
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INTIMATE STORIES OP PROFES- 
SIONAL MARRIED LIFE. 



Copyright, 191$, by the McClure 
^_^ Newspaper Syndicate. 

H~~ lALKNG with many actors and 
actresses. I find they are all 
willing that the great tragedies 
I of their Jives should be made 

into little stories. 

''Perhaps our disappointments, our 
disiUusionments, our wrecked homes 
and distorted marriages will be of 
some benefit to those girls who plunge 
into careers, theatrical and matrimo- 
nial, -without considering well the se- 
rious step they are taking." 

And so I have in my scrapbook of 
experience half a hundred little 
sketches of episodes in the lives of 
well-known men and women of the 
stage. 

Some you may recognize, for the 
newspapers flaunt in ugly headlines 
each storm-tossed wreck and the pro- 
fessional sea of matrimony Is full of 
under currents. But as it is necessary 
to suppress their names in these ar- 
tif-les, I hope the stories of their lives 
will he sufficinently entertaining to 
hold your interest 

Of course, there are not always 
sorrows and disappointments for pro- 
fessional women. Ethel Barrymore 
finds her greatest joy in her home. 
Billy Burke has a little baby girl. 
Blanche Bales, after one disappoint- 
ing marriage, is now the most devoted 
wife and mother 1 have ever seen. 
Geraldine Farrar and Lou Tellegen 
swear that all their dreams have come 
true Marie Doro, too, is happily 
married. 

Most of the well known moving 
picture actors and actresses have 
homes of their own and enjoy — in 
spite of the busy-tongued gossips — 
quiet and -wedded lives. 

Gosstp can be greatly distorted and 
I know many cases of professional 
couples whose marriages have been 
destroyed by evil -whispers. 

In the divorce courts there is now 
the caso of a young juvenile star and 
his .wife, one of the prettiest littnc in- 
genues on Broadway. They were 
happily married until the dissatisfied 
prying ones could not endure the 
sight of so much contentment. One 
by one they came to the little wife and 
repeated stories of having seen her 
husband in the company of other -wo- 
men. She began to watch him, al- 
ways suspicious. Twice she saw him 
out -with women she did not know 



and finally her nagging doubt drove 
him from his home. 

One night at the club there wsre 
many bottles of wine opened land 
some men in a hilarious mood sug- 
gested a party. The young husband 
was one of the first to accept.' He 
would rather spend an evening away 
from home than in the presence of 
his wife, who was constantly nagging 
him into a confession of his supposed 
guilt 

At the party there were several at- 
tractive young women. Perhaps it 
was the wine, perhaps it was because 
he had been disappointed in his mar- 
riage, or perhaps it was just the glow 
of the evening, but the actor became 
infatuated with his companion. Two 
days later they boarded the same 
tram for the west 

The wife was heartbroken, while 
the same oily gossips came to heap 
coals of fire upon her head. 

"I told you so," was on each tongue. 
"Why didn't you take our advice in 
the first place?" 

And then the wife turned upon 
them. 

"It is because I listened to you in ; 
the first place that I have brought all 
this unhappiness upon myself," was 
her retort. "My husband would have 
been with me now if it hadn't been 
that you inspired my damning, relent- 
less suspicions." 

The gossips listened to her astound- 
ed. 

"Ah! but there will be a divorce," 
they whispered as the door slammed 
upon them. "Didn't wo warn her?" 
And they were right The husband, 
heartbroken because of his mistake, 
sought his wife's forgiveness. Perhaps 
in her heart she was willing to forgive, 
but her pride had been too deeply 
wounded and her faith too bitterly 
shaken. 

Gossips are the bugbear of the pro- 
fession. As we cannot stamp them 
out, w© have to fly from them in 
terror. No home is safe from them, 
no atmosphere is clear because of 
them. 



POLLY AND SWEETHEART. 

Copyright 1SJS, by .the McClure 

Newspaper Syndicate. 
rr~ STIOLLY and Sweetheart are not 
I *J two UtUe Sirls I know, but they 
II M are two hale arms belong- 
IL^Bj ing to one wee girl whom I 
shall call Dorothy May. She 
is the five-year-old daughter of a pro- 
fessional woman, into whose life there 
has come a gnawing sorrow. 

Last summer, during the. epidemic 
of infantile paralysis,- this -mother, like 
many thousands of others, folded her 
protecting wings around her little girl 
and flew from ihe terrors of New 
York, it teas an awful season of fear, 
doubt uncertainty, overcrowded hos- 
pitals and lfttle -white funerals. Not 
only the poor, but the Fifth avenue 
and Riverside Drive children were 
stricken, and Dorothy May's mother, 
whose -life -and joy centred upon her 
laughter, was among the first to emi- 
grate from the plague-stricken city. 

They -sought a nest far up in the 
mountains and prepared to remain 
there, all -summer, but the arm of 
destiny is long, and it reached out 
to touch and mar poor little Dorothy 
May. Dp to that time she was one 
of the healthiest, happiest children, I 
have ever known: in fact we called 
her "Miss Rosy Cheeks." At first I 
could not believe it when a letter 
came saying this little girl was lying 
in a hospital a hopeless paralytic. 

"She will die," the friends who had 
be*n her told -me. "Poor active little 
child! She is like a wild bird in a 
smothering cage." 

A few weeks ago they brought -her 
home to New York. I saw^ her then 
for the first time since her illness, a 
little, thin, -white, pinched child, lean- 
ing heavily on a crutch, dragging one 
useless limb after her. She can use 
her .right arm and fortunately her 
brain is not affected, but her left arm 
dangles Jimp in her -eleeve. 

The most beautiful lesson I have 
ever learned is from the patience and 
cheerfulness of that mother, who real- 
izes that only through the child's ef- 
fort to use the helpless limbs can she 
ever recover. The child is too young 
to -understand- the law of cause and 
effect so the mother devised a wonder- 
ful came. 

"Polly" Is the strong, right arm.' 



who -can play the scales oiulhe piano, 
turn over the leaves of the school 
books, comb her hair, or dress and un- 
dress the dollies. "Sweetheart" is the 
invalid arm. .• 

Now to Dorothy May , Sweetheart 
and Polly are her constant playmates. 
Sweetheart has been ill. of course, but 
she is going to get better— that is if 
Polly is patient and gentle. Dorothy 
May talks to her little friends quite 
as if the room were peopled with liv- 
ing and playful children. 

"Sweetheart, you are lazy," Polly 
says to her companion. "You are let- 
ting me do all of the work and not 
trying to help me one little bit." 

And therefore Sweetheart Is 
ashamed and tries so hard to hold one 
cover of the book. 

"Yesterday," so Dorothy May told 
me, "without Polly's helping at all, 
Sweet heart leaned over and her fin- 
gers picked up a. doll." 

I did not dare listen to any more 
for fear the tears in my eyes would 
make the -little girl realize the pathos 
and the tragedy. Her mother tells 
me that each day she sees the child, 
improving. 

She does not feel so lonely for oth 



er children, because Polly and Sweet- 
heart are two very entertaining little 
comrades. Each day she tells me 
how Sweetheart is improving, and all 
because Polly is so willing to help her. 
help her. 

Sometimes Polly is in a "very 
naughty mood; she wants to romp and 
play, and she is angry because Sweet- 
heart rhakes her stay in the .house all 
day. 

"That's why." Dorotliy May tells us, 
"I scold Sweetheart 'You must hur- 
ry up and get well and not keep Polly 
in when the snow time comes. Polly 
likes to throw snowballs, but she can- 
not make them unless Sweetheart 
gets -well enough to help her." " 

The doctors who had shaken their 
heads gravely over -the- case- now feel 
there is hope for little Dorothy May. 
By spring they think she will be walk- 
ing -without a crutch, and in two or. 
three years Sweetheart will be quite 
as well as Polly. , 

TVhen Dorothy May grows up she 
wiil realize -how- much she owes to 
her tender, patient, faithful mother, 
to that mother love which is the sun- 
shine of the whole world. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF AN OLD MAID, meeting. But be was lonely and he 

■was going across the seas to be gone 
a year. These thoughts were appall- 



Copyright, 1S16, by the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate. 
flHEKE is a character actress in 
our company whom we call 
"the old maid." In fact, for 
the last two or three years 
she has assumed nothing but 
the roles of spinsters. She is tall, 



slender, with gray hair and a sweet, 
smiling face. There is much of the 
mother about her and when any of 
us are in doubt and trouble, it is she 
whom we seek for consolation and ad- 
vice. We all have our stories; this is 
hers, as she told it to me in her 
dressing-room .only a few days ago, 
while dije sent her little protege. 
Jack, a cunning boy of eight, out to 
play with the other children. 

Fifteen years ago I was engaged to 
marry a young lawyer. Although In 
my profession I had met many at- 
tractive men, .he was the only one I 
ever loved. 

We were planning a very beautiful 
wedding in the spring and a year's 
honeymoon abroad. The architect hr-d 
already submitted plans for our little 
home and 1 was thrilled with tb.6 
thoughts of our future. 

But like all ideal matches, there 
was one most serious flaw — he was 
foolishly jealous of me. When I was 
in plays where there were any love 
scenes, he would leave the theatre 
rattier than see me in the arms of the 
leading man. 

•How can you have another man's 
arms around you and allow yourself |~nrnin<^ 
to be kissed if in some small meas- - 
ure you do not return his advances?' 
he would say. 

"Of-en it was necessary for me to 
lunch or -dine with managers or direc- 
ors interested in our company, and 
occasionally with a newspaper man 
Then my fiance became my prosecut- 
ing attorney and I was grilled for 
hours. My mother, who had spent 20 
years with my father, a Jealous man, 
told me there was no love great 
enough to compensate for the damn- 
ed sorrow of suspicious Jealousy. 

If by any chance I was late for 
an appointment with him he would 
quesuon me as he would the defend- 
ant whose case he was fighting. 

One day the brother of an old 
school friend brought me a letter of 
introduction. He was a great, good- 
looking boy. a year or two young.-r 
than L We were playing in San 
Francisco at the time, and he was on 
his way to Australia. I showed the 
letter to my fiance the evening he 
was departing to Los Angeles to be 
away two weeks on a -case. 

•But you are not going to .see 
him?' he asked me. -with -a- worried 
look in his eyes. 

I laughed at him. 

•For Emily's sake I must arrange 
some little parties for his entertain- 
ment' ' 



ing to him, and he clung to me, not 
only because 1 appeared so sympathet- 
ic, but you see, I was an old school- 
mate of his sister, whom he adored. 

"Eeach night 1 wrote a letter to my 
fiance and each morning a letter ar- 
rived from him. There was one page 
of love and hope, and seven or eight 
pages of criticism. He had heard of 
my being seen in the company of this 
handsome Kentuckian, morning, noon 
and night. 

"When he returned I promised for 
his sake not to see the boy again. A 
week went by; then one afternoon 
while I was waiting for a girl friend 
to meet me at the Palace hotel, the 
boy strolled in. I was-sitting at one of 
the little tables in the reception 
room, and in his joy of finding me 
again — for I had successfully eluded 
him — lie drew up a chair beside me 
and ordered tea for two. 

"The girl did not arrive and dur- 
ing the hour I waited I was with the 
boy. Fate sent my fiance to the Palace 
hotel and he saw us there, the boy's 
chair drawn very close to mine, his 
hand clutching my arm, his eyes glow- 
ing. For he was telling me the madden- 
ingly joyous news that the girl in Ken- 
tucky was on her way to San Fran- 
cisco to marry him and sail with 
him to Australia. 

"That evening I did not hear from 
my fiance. Another day passed and I 
could not locate him. The following 
it was my mother who 
brought me the terrible news; without 
my even seeing him. he had left the 
Palace hotel, and in one mad, drunk- 
en moment married a girl of the 
demi-monde. 

"For two weeks I lay in the state 
of coma — then my senses gradually 
returned. One afternoon, a month af- 
ter his marriage, he called to see me. 
He had heard from the Kentucky boy 
and had come to a full realization of 
the crime he had committed aga'ns*. 
us both. 1. 

" 'My marriage can be annulled,' he 
told me after a heartbroken interview, 
but I shook my head. 

"The woman had a child, a litUe 
boy. When he was only a few months 
old. she deserted him. going to Paris 
with another man. The father, called 
the boy 'Jack' after me — my real 
name was Jacqueline. For the child's 
sake lie urged a marriage between 
us, but I, with a broken heart, could 
not accept him. 

"Five years ago he died, and on his 

deathbed I premised to raise the lit- 

1 boy. Ho' is the image of his 
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THE MAN WHO MARIUED A ' 
GENIUS. 

Copyright. 1916, by the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate. 
— I SHALL have to call the 
woman in our story Margaret, 
and her husband Frank, for 
it is the story of two prom- 
inent professional artists. Mar- 
garet was the leading woman or an 
obscure little stock company in one 
of the middle western states. Frank 
was i "cognized as a successful youp.g 
nctor, playing opposite a brilliant 
Broadway star. 

In one of his season's tours on the 
road, he plavcd for a few days in the 
small middle 'western town where 
Margaret was playing. Frank's com- 
pany had intended leaving on Satur- 
day night, but a terrible storm blew 
up. the trams were blocked and they 
were forced to remain until the fol- 
lowing evening. To while away the 
hours, they went to the little theatre 
of ihe stock company, intending to 
enjoy and ridicule at the same 
time. 

While all of the direction and most 
of the sets were very crude, there was 
one little actress who shone forth like 
a diamond in a German stiver setting. 
It was Margaret. 

Margaret had an apartment at the 
hotel where Frank's company was 
staying and the manager introduced 
her to the star of the Broadway pro- 
duction. Frank fell in love with her 
at sight and, as he traveled throueh 
the country, he corresponded with 
her. 

Returning to New York, the sta-. 
remembering the whimsical beauty 
and voice of the little actress, inter- 
ested one of the big New York pro- 
ducers. Margaret was sent for and 
given a chance. 

From the moment she stepped off 
the train at the Grand Central sta- 
tion, Frank was on hand, becoming 
a steady courier and courtier until 
Margaret finally consented to marry 
him. Back hbme in the little town, 
Margaret was thought to have mf.se a 
great match — she. a little nobody, was 
marrying a Broadway actor with the 
enormous salary of $100 a week. 

The coldness of the New York au- 
<";«ence and the part which was too 
big for her, frlg'otened her. and in the 
first play. Margaret failed. But Mr. 
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Frohman was not discouraged. He 
still believed in her and the followiu? 
season had a play written around hci 
personality. 

Margaret's husband was given the 
role opposite her. From the adver 
tising standpoint, ho was the only 
drawing power. But the critics an- 
the public, following the opening 
night, heralded Margaret as the 
greatest find of the season. A few- 
lines were given to the husbands 
clever character portrayal, hut Mar- 
garet's pictures and press notices were 
flaunted from magazines to billboards. 
She was beautiful, she was clever, she 
was young, she was all the public 
asked for. 

The followinc year she appeared lu 
another play, even a greater success 
than the former. Once more her hus- 
band was given a chance in her com- 
pany, but it was a very small, oior- 
less role. In their praise of Margaret, 
they forgot about Frank. 

At iirst Frank did not resent his 
wife's success, until he saw that it 
was taking her away from her home. 
And then his pride was trampled en 
— he was known only as Margaret's 
husband. Instead of speaking of his 
clever work, as they had done previ- 
ously, the critics mentluned first that 
he was the husband of the most suc- 
cessful young actress in America. 

When he appeared in vaudeville he 
was billed as Margaret 's hus- 
band. When he was introduced to 
anyone the third person would always 

add "Mr. : has the distinction of 

being. Margaret 's husband." 

No longer was he the Jiappy-gc- 
lucky. carefree boy who had courted 
the obscure little actress of the middl« 
west He was really as negative in 
his own home as the furniture, and 
it was not often he could see his wife, 
bo surrounded was she by the ad- 
mirine public, clamoring managers, 
and the press. 

One never hears of Frank these 
days. No one asks what he Is doing. 

"I am just the shadow," ho said to 
me the other day, "the shadow 
thrown by a great, scintillating light 
Margaret is ashamed of me. because 
I have not risen to such heights as 
she. In a year from now we will be 
separated. I tell you. Miss PickforO. 
it all goes to prove that one of the 
hardest burdens a man has to should- 
er is to be married to a genius." 



tie 



father, and I am glad that, in my oK 
age. I'sTian Tinve him to love and de- 
pend upon." 

Here the dobr of the dressing-room 
opened and the -child came romping 
in. 

"Mother, dear ' lv\ cried, as lie 
The boj was very much in love climbed into her lap. putting his 
with a young girl m Kentucky— this ! arms around her and hugging he? 
he confided to me almoFt on our first close, "Mother, dear, I love you!" 



SAHE FOR THE GANDER. 

IIVING in a charming little 
apartment not far from me if 
a very happy young married 

1 couple. Laura is a dainty, 

solden-haired blonde, Harry 
is big. and dark and broad-shouldered. 
They are both vaudeville artists, and 
for the past three seasons have been 
playing in one successful comedy. 

Several years ago it was rumored 
that Laura and Harry were about to 
separate, in fact, there were some 
uirly reports which spread their wings 
over the pages of the newspapers- 
no divorce had been filed, but Laura 
Confided to some of her friends that 
wedded life had been a great disap- 
pointment. 

She had found out too late that 
Harry enjoyed his club more then his 
home. Three or four evenings of the 
week he would spend with the "boys" 
arriving home in the wee hours of 
the morning, climbing the stairs with 
uncertain steps and finding difficulty 
in locating the latchkey. 

One evening-she ^ave a dinner party 
to some of her friends and relatives. 
Harry had won an election bet that 
afternoon and stopped at the club to 
wine-treat all his friends; consequent- 
ly he was in a very hilarious mood 
when he reached home. 

Laura's heart was broken. The 



minute he opened the door and she | 
saw his bleared eyes and unsteady , 
footsteps, she knew all she had told 
of her happiness would be discredited. } 
After two or three hours of torture. ( 
the company left and she was alone . 
with her husband. 

"J suppose you are going to tell 
me everything is ended between us." | 
He began, in a swaggering, bantering 
mood 

Laura shook her heap sadly. 

"I cannot tell you that for it is not 
the truth." was her calm reply. "' 
love vou and 1 am going to stick to 
you. The onlv thing I ask of you is a 
promise that you will never drink 
again." , . 

He promised as faithfully as he 
could under the-se circumstances — and 
the following afternoon came home, 
feeling more unsteady than before. 

"When you go out on these parties. 
Why ddn't you take me with you?' 

But he shook his head. 

"I wouldn't want my little wife to 
be drinking and carousing — she's the 
only ideal 1 have in my life: please do 
not disillusion me?" 

"But you care nothing for my 

ids!" came her retort. You don t 

mini! humiliating me before my 

friends. How would you like to have 

me turn the tallies on you?" 



When shtr looked around for his 
answer, she found him sleeping peace- 
fully, his body stretched out on a 
chair, his head thrown back and his 
mouth gaping open. 

The following Saturday evening. 
Harry invited some of his friends for 
dinner. Reaching home, he found 
Laura had gone out in the afternoon, 
leaving word she didn't know what 
time she would return. The cook 
had prepared the dinner: they waited 
an hour and then sat down to the 
table. The guests enjoyed the dinner, 
but Harry could hardly choke the 
dinner down, so worried was he. This 
was the first time Laura had ever dis- 
appointed him. 

At S o'clock, just as they were fin- 
ishing dinner, he heard her voice out- 
side in the hall. She was singing and 
laughing hysterically, and there was 
a new note he could not comprehend, 
which terrified him. The door opened 
and J^aura was standing there, look- 
ing at him through half lowered lids. 

"S'lo. fellows," was her greeting, as 
she staggered forward and slappad 
Harry on the shoulder. "Howdy." 

Harrv looked at her astounded, at 
first believing her ill. then realizing, 
as she lurched toward him that she 
was intoxicated! Laura, imitating his 
own manner, fell over the table and 
chairs, scattered the dishes, poured 
out glasses of wine and toasted to the 
men. who were not only surprised but 
horrified at this exhibition. She in- 
sisted upor. dmiciiiK and doing her 
4mita«(lr' fc"h*»-l'niev?-hor":irnrs around- 
her husb:;ndV nei ' and made foolish, 
irrcspnr-si.iile love to him 

Tlie guests sorry fm HoTry. found 
plausible excuses, and left one by one, 
until llarrj was alon- with his wif«. 
She hod fallen across .. >h;.lr and was 
lying half on the couch :ui.l half on 
the floor. Harry, afraid .to look at her. 
with ar. acl ing heart, turned and 
walked over to the tircp'uce. Sink- 
ing into a c-hair, he hnried his face 
it) his hands. 

It was then that Laura crept over 
and kneeled beside tint SflW had not 
been drinking, for Laura was the type 
of woman who never would drink, 
no matter what ordeal she was- pre- 
paring for. But she wanted to giv" 
her husband a lesson, to put him in 
the position in -nhicl- he had placed 
her a do7< n limes before her friends 
and relatives. 

For three years Harry has been on 
the water wagon .and they are the 
happiest couple I know — although 
"Sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander" does not always prove a uni- 
\ersal remedy 
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THE ANNUAL SCREEN CUB BALI. 

(Copyright, J 91 6, hy the McClurc 

Newspaper Syndicate.) 

IKE Saturday night a few days 
ago a galaxy of all tlie pic- 
ture stars in New Tork at- 
J tended the bewildering Screen 
club ball in the gold room 
of the Astor hotel. 

The festivities began with a chat- 
tering social gathering, then at J'i 
there was the grand niarch, in which 
Billy <Juirk, real reel comedian and 
president of the Screen club, was 
the guiding spirit. Billy Quirk will 
be remembered as juvenile star of the 
old Biograph days, when we were all 
so happy and prosperous under the 
direction of D. W. Griffith. With Nor- 
ma Talmadse as a partner, Mr. 
Quirk led the marchers through a 
marvelous and fantastic maze 01 fig- 
ures. 

How clever and spontaneous! - ' re- 
marked his admirers. "Billy cer- 
tainly is «m organi2er and director "' 

ollowing this, he whispered behind 
the palm of his hand a confession, to 
explain the calm and efficient man- 
ner with which he accomplished his 

. "I have rehearsed my part for j 
days and days." 

King Baggot was the chairman of , 
the floor committee and it was his j 
most pleasant duty to see that all the j 

cs who attended the ball received 
the club's souvenir. It was a dainty 

e .silver vanity box containing a 
mirror and powder put!", bearing the 
insignia of the club. 

There were some of the most mar- 
velous gowns worn 1 have seen this 
season, and among the beauties whom 
know best were Pauline Fred- 
ericks, Alice Brady, Clara Kimball 
Young. Viola Dana. Kitty Gordon. 
Marguerite Clark, Grace Darling, Ha- 
zel Dawn, Theda Bara. Louise Huff. 
Alice Joyce. Bertha Kahsch, Alia 
Nazimova, Nance O'Neill and Anita 
Stewart. Clara Kimball "Soungwore 
a very exquisite gown of apple green 

■ on made over silver, and a beau- 
tiful long ermine cape. There were 

. many blondes present that her 
dark beamy shont in contrast. 



Daniel Frohman and Mr. Zukor of 
the Famous Flayers were in one of 
the boxes, holding court all evening. 

Between dances we promenaded 
down the long tapestried halls and 
stopped to talk with old friends. 
Among the men present were Wil- 
liam A. Brady, Earle Williams, Rob- 
ert "Warwick, Carlyle Blackwell, Hol- 
brook Blinn, Maurice Costello, James 
Cruze, Arnold Daly, William Gillette, 
Creighton Hale, DeWolf Hopper, 
Owen, Tom and Matt Moore. G. M. 
Anderson (Broncho Billy), Je*se 
Lasky and Herbert Brenon. 

Each year we look forward to this 
grand ball. Last year it had been -?o 
well advertised that the public 
swarmed there in multitudes and 
drove us. completely into the back- 
ground. But this year there were 
very few iilm fans who had heard 
anything about the * event, so the 
floor was not overcrowded. 

It was 3 or 4 o'clock before the 
a hundred or so of the guests stole 
into the big dining room of the As- 
tor hotel for supper. 

Although wc arc all interested in 
the same work, it is very seldom wc 
get a chance to see each other, un- 
'ess it so happens we are starring at 
the same studio. As our lives call for 
us to be at work at 9 o'clock, and 
we do not leave the studios until 
long after sundown, there is very 
little visiting or social life anions 
the moving picture people — at least 
those who are real workers. 

Marguerite Clark was telling me 
that she very seldom goes out in the 
evening. "Eight to 12 hours of work 
make one ready for bed shortly after 
dinner." and she sighed, folding o:ic 
tiny little hand over the other and 
looking — not quite M! 

Moreover, the studios are scattered 
over the countrj and Sunday is no 
visiting day for moving picture peo- 
ple, as we generally scamper away 
from the noise of the city 

So that is why wc look forward to 
this yearl.. event, which attracts us 
from all part* of the ceuntrj It is : 
harvest cf kind!; and friendly ex- 
change 
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AVOIRDUPOIS! 



(Copyright, 1-916, by the McClurc < 

Newspaper Syndicate.) 
anal YEAR ago we moved to one 
W.m of the family hotels where. 
WL\ during the winter months, the 
M»J| prominent professionals make 
their home. What a season 
of gaiety it was, even for those who 
did not return to the hotel until af- 
ter their evening performance, ar- 
riving Just m time lor a jolly little 
supper in the exclusive dining room- 

Perhaps it was because we over- 
indulged themselves in the matter of 
diet, but, at any rate, Mrs. Douglas 
Fairbanks and 1 were among a party 
one evening who remarked upon the 
astounding fact that all of the ladies 
and most of the gentlemen of our ac- 
quaintance were taking on weight — 
all except Elsie Jams, who we called 
the "reed girl." 

The gentlemen of the party wtre 
distraught by the idea that their 
wives were losing their beautifully 
moulded figures and assuming more 
comiortable and unwieldly propor- 
tions. Also they pointed to the same 
irresistible Elsie and remarked cas- 
ually behind the palms of their 
hands that, in the year so-and-so 
their wives had even been as slender 
as she. 

One evening Mrs. Douglas Fair- 
banks, Mrs. Clifton Crawford, Louise 
Dressier, Ethel Barrymore and 1 sur- 
veyed ourselves in the long mirrors. 
Of course while I was short and looked 
considerably smaller than the otherj. 
1 noticed that I. too. was begmntus 
to plump out "like a leettle Dufh 
-girl." 

"Something h&s to "be done," said 
Ethel Barrymore dramatically. 

Downstairs, seated around a table, 
were the bachelors and happily mar- 
ried husbands, all surveying their 
waistbands and regarding their 
doubling chins in the mirrors. There 
were Nat Goodwin, John Drew, the 
Great Scotti, Douglas Fairbanks, Mr. 
Colt and Clifton Crawford. 

"Something has to be done." re- 
marked Douglas Fairbanks dramati- 
cally. "We are losing our figures'" 

"Wc had belter consult our wives." 
said Clifton Crawford. "They mighr 
suggest a remedy." 

"I wonder." upstairs remarked 
Ethel Barrymore Colt, "if we had not 
better take this -weighty mailer ■;■ 
with our husbands? Tou know, if ViC 
b"come too uninteresting, wo arc 
sur<-ly going to lose them!" 

It was rather a sad feminine pre- 
cession which filed out of the apart 
ment and joined the men at the ta!>!<- 
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But the subject was not broached 
again that evening. 

Two or three days later, as 1 
walked into the lobby of the hotel. 1 
noticed sitting in one coiner was ( 
Jlane Cahill, pouring over a small, 
insignificant looking book. 

"It must be something of vital in- 
terest." I remarked to myself, for -n 
response to my pleasant bow I had re 
ceived a rather distracted one. 

Waiting for the elevator was Mr. 
John Drew, and he likewise was deiv- 
ing into a wee, dark volume. 

When the maid opened the door of 
Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks' apartment, 
as I passed by. I saw her sitting in a 
comfortable chair, her eves glued to a 
book similar in proportions to the 
volumes distributed in the lobby. 

That evening, eating his 6in»-* 
alone, Nat Goodwin took a sparse 
mouthful, so interested was he in the 
book he was reading. 

Mr. and and Mrs. Clifton Crawford, 
at their table, were having a serious 
discussion and their gesticulations all 
pointed to the book lying face down 
on the table: in fact, as far as I could 
see, Elsie Jams was the only one 
who had not suddenly acquired the 
book habit. So 1 sought her for my 
adviser. And she laughed. 

"Do you remember the discussion 
we had the other evening about the 
surplus avoirdupois? Well, we cer- 
tainly sowed a seed in this hotel; 
those little books are called "Eat and 
Grow Thin." 

Morning, noon and night the book- 
worms wore threadbare those little 
volumes. The whole hotel was turned 
topsy turvy. The manager was al- 
most distracted; even the chef was 
beside himself with anger, tor 
strange and unexpected orders came 
three times a day from the dining 
room. 

The merrymakers and well pro- 
viders had discarded all the delicacie.- 
of the season and, instead, the most 
frugal suppers were being served. 
One tomato, a glass of buttermilk, a 
single piece of lean roast beef, two 
slices of gluten toast, a wee cup of 
coffee without sugar or cream, a vil- 
lainous cucumber, and all the etcet- 
eras which by authority of the book 
would reduce them to a mere shadow. 
Visibly they began to fade. Mario 
Dressier, for one, lost 40 pounds; 
the rest of us lost proportionately. An 
army of dressmakers was called 
into the hotel to remodel our Ryu its. 
But the last stroke was Vrhon the 
manager of the hnt'l. s'Ol annoyed 
by the ahslmem- of hi; guests, pro- 
vided :• diet menu vhlcl was call' >1 
"Brer. - fas*. Luncheon and Dinner for 
' *h» 'Kalr and nrnw Thin ' " 
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f p "■!>■* E afternoon when I was in 
If A I Paulino Frederick's dressing- 
l W J room at the Famous Players' 
l^*»l studio, we were looking over an 
album of old pictures. How 
interesting n was — the photographs 
ige stars in their youth and at the 



She slept soundly through most of the i 
night. 

"But this desired result only lasted , 
for a week; then the effect of one | 
powder began wearing off. Conse- 
sequently she doubled the dose, and so 
on, until she was Anally taking eight 
and ten powders an evening. -, 

"Then she searched for a stronger 
drug, and finally this lost its. effect. 
Maddened by the desire for these nar- 
cotics, she went to any length in hopes 
of obtaining them. One evening, just 
for gossip, a friend of hers told the 



height of their success. 

One photograph in particular I ex- I story of another actress whom they 
claimed over. It was the most beau- both knew silghtly. 
tiful face i had ever seen. Closing " 'Going into her room unawares, I 
my eyes 1 remembered having been discovered her in the act of hiding a 
introduced lo the wrong girl when 1 hypodermic in a little ebony box be- 



was playing in The Warrens of Vir- 
ginia. 

"Isn't- she Miss So-and-So?" I 
astied -eagerly, "the little leading wo- 
man who starred for Mr. Belasco 
about ten years ago?" 

Pauline Fredericks nodded, and as 
she gazed at the picture, 1 saw there 
was a look of regret and pity in her 
eyes. 

•Do you know what has become of 
her?" I asked and again she nodded 

"It is a vory unhappy story." she 
replied, "but I wish you would use 
it in one of your little articles. Per- 
haps even one girl might read it and 
remember the lesson." 

I promised Jier, and this is the story 
the told me: 

"There was probably no girl who 
had a more brilliant future than 
Catherine. She came from a veiy 
fine southern family. Her youth had 
been most guarded, and she secured a 
position- on the stage through the 
influence of several well-established 
families. I know the Barrymores ad- 
mired her and gave her the rare op- 
portunity of playing small parts with 
i hem until she had reached such 
heights -that she was capable of star- 
ring by herself. 

"She was a very rosy-cheeked, 
hright-eyed young girl, who had never 
been seriously ill in her life. The only 
thing that ever seemed to trouble her 
were intermittent attacks of insomnia, 
specialists said that she had brought 
llie. trouble upon herself by eating 
late suppers after the theatre and 
prescribed a diet for her. But after 
a few days she grew tired of it and 
slunk into her old habits again. 

"There were endless weeks of sleep- 
less nights. Confiding her distress to 
a member of the company, the wo- 
man suggested, 'Why don't you try a 
mild sleeping powder?' 

" 1 hadn't thought of it,' the young 
actress replied. But that evening, rc-i 
turning home from the theatre, she 
stopped in a drug store and bought 
a widely advertised powder which had 
;.lso been recommended by the older 
woman. The effect was instantaneous. 



hind her mirror.' 

"For days and nights the though, 
of this hypodermic needle haunted 
the young girl, while, to our sur- 
prise, we noticed her cultivating the 
acquaintance of this woman who was 
entirely out of her class. Later we 
discovered the woman had initiated 
Catherine into the vice of using the 
needle. 

"As the months dragged slowly 
by, we were horrified to note the 
changes in the girl. It seemed almost • 
as if overnight youth had fled from 
her; «he had grown prematurely old. 
Her cheeks had lost their roses; they 
were withered and sunken; her lips 
were blue; her eyes were hollow and 
had the haunted look of one who lived 
in terror, even of herself. 

"The newspapers remarked upon it. 
The public regretted it but turned to 
other favorites. Following her en- 
gagement with Mr. Belasco, she was 
starred by another manager, but at 
the end of eight months her contract 
was broken. 

"Down, down, down she went, until 
at 30 she had become a hopeless 
derelict." 

•Is she sfill alive?" I asked, gazing 
upon the beautiful, young, smiling 
fare of the photograph. 

Miss Fredericks bowed her head. 

"Not many years ago I saw her for 
the last time. My maid told me that 
outside, waiting for me, was a woman 
who had come there to beg. It was 
the day before Christmas. The snow 
was beating against the stage door and 
the doorman had refused to admit the 
stranger. So between the acts I went 
out there and found her huddled 
against the door, in a ragged summer 
dress with a thin tattered shawl wound 
around her head. Most of her mind 
had been eaten away; there was only 
now and then a glint of her former 
self. 

"A few days later, after we had done 
for her all we could, she was taken to 
an institution. But it was not until 
last spring that she died." 

One little mistake is often the step- 
ping stone to a life's tragedy 
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|OMB time ago a diary was 
found in a trunk belonging to 
an actress who has left this 
country to spend the rest of 
her days in England. She was 
an American woman, a famous com- 
edienne on two continents and one of 
the profession's greatest imitators. 

Extracts from the diary have been 
published. They are memoirs of her 
life on the stace, odd little stories of 
the great personalities she met and 
paragraphs -of her own itinerant love 
affairs. 

"There is no crime we commit, eith- 
er against the world or against our- 
selves we do not pay for in our own 
heart's blood," she wrote and brief- 
ly, from <!ay to day after the period 
of one year, we traced this story. 

Hardly 2* hours of her life had 
passed without het meeting some man 
who had been at'racted to her. She 
was very good looking, witty and a 
world of fun. But. for some reason 
or other she could never take them se- 
riously. 

"Without deep, true love you can 
never become a great actress," ad- 
vised an intimate friend. 

"This philosophy impressed me." she 
had written. "I have thought all over 
— I must love. There is only one man 
I know whom I could ever learn to 
care for. Perhaps it is because I am 
so sure of his unswerving love, or it 
may be that he interests me because 
of his seriousness, his poise and his 
position." 

As the days went by the diary told 
of how she had strengthened his love 
deliberately by her most alluring 
charms, and then when the day came 
and he confessed his deep-rooted af- 
fection, she, too, realized that in her 
desire for experience, she had grown 
to care for him. 

There followed interesting, dra- 
matic inserts about the combative 
hours when she struggled against this 
love which was fast overwhelming 
her. "For days I have refused to see 
him" — "This afternoon I yielded to 
the romance of his tender, strong 



arms around me" — "These niglus 1 am i 
torturing him by arousing his jeal- 
ousy" — "His love is waning, and 1, 
afraid of it, carry on my wild flirta- 
tions with other men." 

For two months there were no 
memoirs in the diary, and then we 
read, "He has grown tired of me. He 
no longer believes in me. I under- 
stand it all now: he had fallen in love 
with an ideal and I was the icono- 
clast. No one else has come into his 
life, hut he, with terrible calmness, 
has drifted out of mine." 

Then, when she saw she was losing 
him, with that instinct for self-pro- 
tection which is so interesting in a wo- 
man once her pride is hurt, she told 
him at their hour of parting that she 
had never really cared for him — that 
he was only an experiment. True love 
she had searched for and found. It 
was a stimulus — she had hoped to 
love vicariously so that she might ex- 
press the divine principles of love 
through her art. 

Stung by the mockery of his words, 
his love became hatred, and her pride 
kept her from telling him how she 
had lied to him. The following Jan- 
uary she wrote this brief paragraph, 
"There came a little mother woman I 
into his life — a simple, quiet, restful 
Madonna type, whose love will al- 
ways be too spiritual for selfishness. 
Today they were married." 

Anonymously this fragment of dra- 
ma has been printed, but at the end of 
the diary I found a few scrawled lines 

in blank verse which had not found 

their way into the newspapers and the 

magazines. 

"I have seen the man I love with 

his wife and their baby. Upon my 

return to my empty, yawning home. 

I told my servants, 'On Saturday, we 

leave America for England, never 10 

return." " 

There was a blot as though the pen 

had fallen from the page — then ner 

unsteady hand had written: 

"And when the leaden-twilight comes. 
I'll creep 

Within its mystic shadows, dear. 
To dream of you. 

And there at last your ghost will steal. 

For one sweet, pulsing hour. 

While I. in the ecstacy of my love. 
Will dream that you are real." 




THE BOOMERANG. 
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X San Francisco I met a most 
charming* society woman, one 
whose position is unques- 
tioned. She was introduced io 
me by Minnie Maddern Fiske, 
was invited to her beautifjl 
located on what is known in 
San Francisco as "Nob Hill.". 

There I met her two lovely daugh- 
ters, the most popular belles of San 
Francisco society. Because I was an 
actress, the young girls were very 
much interested in hearing about the 
theatre, and I enjoyed taking fhem 
<iown and showing them our strange 
little world behind the scenes. 

Of course, both of the girls were 
eager for the stage. But when I .knew 
ihem better, they showed me the 
photographs of two handsome, boys 
thev were engaged to. 

'*3Tou will have beautiful homes, 
adoring husbands, and sweet lutlej 
children to make you happy. After) 
such a promise, the stage would look 
very uninteresting, once the gilt- 
edged glamor had worn away," I phil- 
osophized. 

■But in spite of the girls' charms, 
it was the mother I loved the moS'. 
She was one of those gentle aristo- 
crats, a woman in whom 1 saw the 
very princess of my old Grimm's 
Fairy Tales. I was quite sure that so 
oelicate, so unusued to work was she. 
like the lady of the'story book, she 
would be disturbed by the pebble 
which has been placed under the 
eighteenth feather mattress. 

The following evening she gave a 
dazzling dinner party at one of the ho- 
tels and among the guests were 
many well known society people whose 
names i. had read often in the news- i 
papers and magazines. 

As we were leaving the hotel after 
the dinner was over, the limousines 
were called. It was storming and the 
car belonging to my hostess was not 
in sight. While we- were all waiting 
-there, a big. broad-shouldered, jolly- 
looking policeman came up to us: 

"Jimmy"' mine lady called. 
"Won't you please help me out of this 
predicament and order another car 
for me?" 

The policeman turned to see who 
had addressed him and, catching sigh; 
of her, a deep, sincere smile crept 
over his face. 

"Oh, good evening. Nancy!" 
"Sanrj*!" Unconsciously most of 
the dignified women present repeated 
this familiar name, not quite sure, 
but hoping their ears had deceived 
them. 

When the policeman, rushing out 
Into the rain, hailed a taxicab ord 
h'-Tp'd us into it the woman leaned 



out and offered her dainty, w;ii!e- 
gloved hand. He took it between 
his own two big. red ones and pressed 
it, smiling at her. 

"How is your mother. Jimmy?" she 
asked him. "And the children?" 

"Foinc," he replied, with a bit of a 
brogue, "and how's youx own two 
darlings?" 

"I heard them say this afternoon 
they were going to call on your 
mother soon and thank her in person 
for the apricot jam she sent the ot.ier 
day." 

He chuckled a bit and smiled 
again, as he closed the door of the 
taxicab. 

At supper that evening a very 
stately woman of the old school sat 
next to our hostess and found an op- 
portunity to remark upon the impu- 
dence of the .policeman who had 
dared to address her, speaking to her 
familiarly before her friends. 

And then a deep, tender look carm- 
into the woman's eyes. 

"Years aco. when I was a little 
girl, my father, who had come from 
the south wUh x snug little fortune 
from the sale ot OW plantation, in- 
vested it in the Aurora. Nev., mines. 
A year later we were penniless. 

"The shock killed my father and 
the responsibilities of bringing up our 
large family were thrust upon the 
shoulders of my mother. As we had 
no relatives in the west to turn to, my 
mother seemed a position in the 
post office 

"Living next door to us was a dear, 
kindly, motherly Irish woman with 
her family of three or four. Her hus- 
band was a captain "of one of the 
ferry boats crossing the hay, and 
they were far, far better off than we. 
"When the Irish woman found out 
that we children had scarcely cnouuh 
to cat, she shared with us. During the 
holiday season, when my mother was 
forced to work at nights, we were all 
bundled over to her home and little 
beds were made up for us on the floor 
of the small room adjoining the warm 
kitchen. Jimmy was the oldest boy. 
He and I vVent to school together. 

"A few years later my mother was 
notified by a lawyer that my father 
had bought some slock in a mine 
which he had considered worthless 
long before his death, but a vein of 
ore had been struck and our shares 
were golden. 

"With our new fortune, we moved 
away from our little home, but we 
never forgot our next door neighbors. 
The girls married working men and 
Jimmy is -a policeman. 

"I am married gand have all the 
material things in the world, but they 
haven't weighed me down so that I 
have forgotten the kindness of the !>*- 
tle old Irish woman, our policeman's 
mother." 
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D~ IX San Francisco I met a most 
charming" society Avoman. ono 
whose position is unques- 
tioned. She was introduced to 
me by Minnie Maddern Fiske, 
was invited to her beaurii'jl 
located on what is known in 
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home. . 

San Francisco as "Nob Hill. . 

There I met her two lovely daugh- 
ters, the most popular belles of San 
Francisco society. Because I was an 
actress, the young girls were very- 
much interested in hearing about the 
theatre, and I enjoyed taking them 
<iown and showing them our strange 
little world behind the scenes. 

Of course, both of the girls were 
eager for the stage. But when I Jtnew 
them better, they showed me the 
photographs of two handsome, boys 
thev were engaged to. 

"■Sou will have beautiful homes, 
adoring husbands, and sweet little J 
children to make you happy. After) 
such a promise, the stage would look 
very uninteresting, once the gilt- 
edged glamor had worn away," I phil- 
osophized. 

■But in spite of the girls' charms, 
it was the mother 1 loved the mos 1 . 
She was one of those gentle aristo- 
crats, a woman in whom 1 saw the 
very princess of my old Grimm's 
Fairy Tales. I was quite sure that so 
oelicate, so unusued to work was she. 
like the lady of the'story book, she 
would be disturbed by the pebble 
which has beeu placed under the 
eighteenth feather mattress. 

The following evening she gave a 
dazzling dinner party at one of the ho- 
tels and among the guests were- 
many well known society people whose 
jiames J. had read often in the news- 
papers and maKazines. 

As we were leaving the hotel after 
the dinner was over, the limousines 
were called. It was storming and the 
car belonging to my hostess was not 
•in sight. While we- were all waiting 
there, a big. broad-shouldered, jolly- 
looking policeman came up to us: 

"Jimmy"' mine lady called. 
'"Won't you please help me out of this 
predicament and order another car 
for me?" 

The policeman turned to see who 
had addressed him and, catching sigh; 
of her, a deep, sincere smile crept 
over his face. 

"Oh, good evening. Nancy!" 
"Nancy!" Unconsciously most of 
the dtstniied women present repeated 
ibis familiar name, not quite sure, 
but hoping their ears had deceived 
them. 

When the policeman, rushing out 
Into the rain, hailfd a taxicab and 
h'-Iprd us into it the woman leaned 



out and offered her dainty, w;iiie- 
gloved hand. He took it between 
his own two big. red ones and pressed 
it, smiling at her. 

"How is your mother. Jimmy?" she 
asked him. "And the children?" 

"Foinc," he replied, with a bit of a 
brogue, "and how's your, own two 
darlings?" 

"1 heard them say this afternoon 
they were going to call on your 
mother soon and thank her in person 
for the apricot jam she sent the ot.ier 
day." 

He chuckled a bit and smiled 
again, as he closed the door of the 
taxicab. 

At supper that evening a very 
stately woman of the old school sat 
next to our hostess and found an op- 
portunity to remark upon the impu- 
dence of the policeman who had 
dared to address her, speaking to her 
familiarly before her friends. 

And then a deep, tender look am' 
into the woman's eyes- 

•"Years ago, when I was a little 
girl, my father, who had come front' 
the south wi:h a snug little fortune 
from the sale of our plantation, in- 
vested it in the Aurora. Nev.. mines. 
A vear later we were penniless. 

"The shock killed my father and 
the responsibilities of bringing up our 
large family were thrust upon the 
shoulders of my mother. As we had 
no relatives in the west to turn to, my 
mother seemed a position in the 
post office 

"Living next door to us was a dear, 
kindly, motherlv Irish woman with 
her family of three or four. Her hus- 
band was a captain "of one of the 
ferry boats crossing the bay, and 
they were far, far better off than we. 
"When the Irish woman found out 
that we children had scarcely enoush 
to cat, she shared with us. During the 
holiday season, when my mother was 
forced to work at nights, we were all \ 
bundled over to her home and little 
beds were made up for us on the floor 
of the small room adjoining the warm 
kitchen. Jimmy was the oldest boy. 
He and I went to school together. 

"A few years later my mother was 
notified by a lawyer that my father 
had bought some stock in a mine 
which he had considered worthies* 
long before his death, but a vein of 
ore had been struck and our shares 
were golden. 

"With our new fortune, we moved 
away from our little home, but we 
never forgot our next door neighbors. 
The girls married working men and 
Jimmy is .a policeman. 

"1 am married oand have all the 
material things in ilie world, but they 
haven't weighed me down so that I 
have forgotten the kindness of the 1*'- 
tle old Irish woman, our policeman's 
mother." 
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. Monday. Dec IS. 
| k J | HE other evening Irving Berlin 
I P |a y ccJ a little, unpublished 
S II sons he had -written and Sam 
1*^1 Bernard, who -was one of Mr. 
Berlin's guests, sang it lor us. 
It is called Little Rich Girl's Dog. and 
sympathetically tells of the unfortu- 
nate life of the little pup, and who, 
pampered and petted, can never enjoy 
the rollicking pleasures of the cur dog 
who narks joyously at the heels of 
the happy-go-lucky, raggedy chil- 
dren. 

It reminded me of the days In the 
studio, over a year ago, when we 
were taking The Foundling. Tou 
who have seen the picture remember 
the scenes where the pound man 
catches all the children's doss and 
throws them into the wagon, while I 
watching my chance, open the door 
to let them escape. 

We put an advertisement in the 
paper for 20 small boys to bring 
their nondescript pets to the studio 
and such a collection as we had! Big 
dogs, little dogs, fat dogs, lean dogs, 
scraggly dog6 and dogs with fleas — 
and all hungry dogs! 

After we had passed the lunch box- 
es around and the boys with their 
pets were satisfied, we gave them 
strict orders to remain -in the corner 
and not to let us hear a sound out of 
them until they were called for the 
scene. 

All went well until a very distin- 
guished visitor arrived, curiosity hav- 
ing brought her from her beautiful, 
lonely home on Riverside drive. Read- 
ing of the life of the studio, she was 
eager to catch a glimpse of it, so she 
had obtained permission from the 
studio manager to watch us on the 
stage. 1 was the first one to brush 
past her and as I was dressed in the 
dirty, ragged clothes of the foundling, 
she drew away from me in disgust, 
while the little silken poodle she 
carried on her arm leaned over and 
snapped at me viciously. 

The woman raised her lorgnettes 
and regarded us with amazement and 
amusement, while in the background 
20 cur dogs fixed 20 pairs of 
eyes upon the huge pink satin bow 
around Fill's silken throat. Fifi was 
obstreperous, lie snapped and barked 
and growled at everything he saw un- 
til the director found it neces- 
sary to ask the woman to tie Fifi out 
of the way. 

At first she was indignant, but so 
interested was she in the taking of 
the scene that after one of the best 
studio pillows had been hrought for 
Fill's -comfort, she decided to make 
him a prisoner. 

Five minutes later I noticed that 
Fifi was very busily engaged 
chewing at the string which tied him 
to the back of a chair. At last, af»er 
easy efforts, he wrenched himself 
free and, with a bound, jumped from 
the pillow to the dirty floor. Then 
without the warning which would have 
made it porsible for his mistress to 
have rescued him in time, he bounded 
over to where 20 ragged boys 
guarded their restless "noun" dawgs " 

The sight of this animated little 
powder puff, tied with a large pink 
ribbon dancing toward them — a sight 
they had never seen before — startled 
them so that pandemonium broke 
loose. Never in my life have I heard 
such a roaring and such a barking! 
With ashen face and crying for help 
at the top of her lungs, the wealthy 



woman rushed forward to save her 
pet. 

But alas. It was too late! The 
20 dogs had not dined upon Fifi — 
quite the contrary — It was Fifi who 
was making a terrific though futile 
effort at devouring them. So terrified 
were they by the little toy poodle 
that, with dismayed howls, they had 
all broken' loose from the boys, dash- 
ing wildly through our sets. . 

Fifi was rescued, but not until he 
had enjoyed five hoydenish moments 
of freedom. Be had really lived at 
hvrt! He was dirty — the pink ribbon 
was torn and dragging on the floor — 
but there was a triumphant expression 
inthe little dog's eyes, which did not 
become sobered and bored until he 
once more found himself in the arms 
of his distracted mistress, who sought 
to comfort him by her frantic sym- 
pathy and tender caresses. 

She is only one of the thousands of 
women who dwell in lonely homes 
— !n fact the husband of this woman, 
longing- for children, had left her 
several years ago. But she did not 
care. No one in her set believed in 
those ungrateful nuisances — children! 

When the mothers of the 20 
grinning, full-blooded youngsters 
came to the studio for their children 
after the day's work was done, and I 
saw the joyous love in their eycE, I 
envied them. I thought of the woman 
with the pedigreed poodle and for her 
there was nothing in my heart but 
pity. Unfortunate one — she would 
never know life's greatest blessing — 
motherhood. 
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THE SOCIAL BARNACLE. 
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Tuesday, Dec IS. 

mHE most unhappy woman I 
ever knew was married to a 
man> whom I shall call, for 
lack of a better name, "the 
social barnacle." 

He was the descendant of an aris- 
tocratic old family, and, upon the 
death of his father, had been left with 
a few debts and fewer prospects, 
perhaps it was the fault of his par- 
ents, who hajn brought him up with 
the idea that the world owed hiai 
a living. At any rate, he landed hope- 
lessly upon his relatives who were 
in better circumstances and his hosti 
of friends. 

As he was very good looking, suae* 
and possessed of faultless manners, his 
name was almost first upon the list 
of the hostesses for their house par- 
ties, teas and dinner parties. With 
no income, he practically lived upon 
the bounty of his friends — always wel- 
come, because his even-tempered dis- 
position had made him an asset in- 
stead of a liability. 

When there was a homely girl invit- 
ed to a party, the hostess could de- 
pend upon the Barnacle to pay her ev- 
ery attention — that is, if she were a 
girl of money or position. 

He sang very well: he always knew 
the latest stories to tell: his taste in 
decorating was exquisite: he played 
a very good game of bridge and was 
sportsman enough to be entertaining 
on the golf links or at skating carni- 
vals. 

Once a man who knew him very 
well asked him if he did not feel hu- 
miliated by his position. But he only 
smiled, answering: 

"You are a broker, a worker. There 
are few of your friends whom you do 
not use to advantage. In fact, it is 
through their influence that you have 
acquired, most of your patronage. Per- 
haps you did not enjoy their homes 
but you cultivated their acquaintances 
and friends — : for business reasons. You 
make them pay for your pleasures — 
perhaps in a different way than mine, 
but, after all. unfiited for the activities 
of business, my social service has be- 
come my vocation. 

"I do not accept and give nothing in 
return. In fact I pay even more than 
you — I give of myself. To be always 
acreeable and entertaining is a profes- 
sion. That is the way I earn my living 
-a more interesting, though less prof- 
itable, way to me than grub-staking 
on Wall street." 

Perhaps his friends saw his point of 



view, but at the same time they could 
not appreciate it This type of man 
to most of us is to be pitied rather 
than despised. Sometimes these men 
who are admitted into the most ex- 
clusive circles are paid well by the 
clique of the parvenues to direct them 
socially, and in these circles the young 
man is looked upon as particularly 
eligible. To a young girl it is roman- 
tic to be whirled in a dance by one 
who has waltzed with the most exclu- 
sive aristocrats in America. 

It was at one of these newly rich 
parties that the Barnacle fell seriously 
in love for the first time in his life, 
with the daughter of plebian trades- 
people. Her father, a sane, sensible 
business man, opposed her marriage 
to the social parasite, but her mother, 
thrilled by the idea that her daughter 
— through the influence of her hus- 
band — could climb slowly to a higher 
strata of society, urged the marriage. 

The girl herself dared not analyze 
her feelings — her mother's influence 
was strong upon her and the desire to 
push beyond her owu limited circle, 
goaded her on. 

At first the father, hoping against 
hope that his son-in-law, if he were 
given the opportunity, would show a 
disposition to work, tried in vain to 
make a position for him, while the 
Society women, piqued by their pro- 
tege's ill-favored match, baired him 
from their homes. 

Tne following year the father's busi- 
ness failed and the Barnacle and his 
wife were left entirely to their own 
resources. Perhaps out of pity- per- 
haps because they always felt the 
need of him — society again opened its 
gilded arms to the young couple. Once 
more he danced, played and enter- 
tained his way into favor. Coolly the 
tradespeople's daughter was accepted, 
and never in my life have 1 met a 
more unhappy girl than she. 

Years have gone by and day in and 
day out, they drag themselves from 
one home to another, depending upon 
the bounty of the host or hostess 
for the food (which in her bitterness 
has become gall. to her) for the beau- 
tiful gowns which are given to her in 
veiled charity and for the pleasures of I 
the rich which soon pall upon the 
soher-minded. 

She no longer is young, fresh and 
pretty. .She is getting old, faded and 
jaded, siie is no longer a flesh-and- 
blood woman- but a marionette, waltz- 
ing for the piper who demands a pay- 
ment for the dance. 

I do not know of anyone In the 
world so unhappy as the class of peo- 
ple who live thus by their wits — the 
social parasites. 
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THE PLUMAGE OF THE CROW. 
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Wednesday, Dec 20. 
■HtUClC Nielson, the weil known 
■ H star of light opera, who scored | 
WLM a success at the Metropolitan 
mj| Opera house several seasons 
ago, introduced me the other 
evening to one of the most charming 
women I have ever met. 

Physically, one would call her very 
unattractive. She was rather short," 
with .square shoulders, a heavy, pon- 
derous physique — a woman not 30 
years old. who looked at least 40. 

But she had that strange magnet- 
ism which -makes some homely wo- 
men almost beautiful in our eyes al- 
ter we see beyond the irregularity of 
their featui es. I studied her. noticing 
that the only prepossessing thing 
about her was her great, sympathetic, 
dark eyes — the windows of hor soul. 

After she left I turned to Miss Niel- 
son. 

"There is something so ineffably 
sad jabout her. Has she had a very 
unhappy lif c ?" 

Jliss Nielson nodded. 

"She has always been conscious that 
she is. an ugly duckling. In fact, 
among the profession she is called 
"the crow with yie nightingale's 
song." NowVier tones have the qual- 
ity of a Schumann-Heincke, but un- 
fortunately, until the last few seasons 
her personality did not reach across 
the footlights.. The audience, though 
impressed by her voice, .spoke only 
of her unfortunate homeliness which 
accentuated the rather soulless qual- 
ity of her. singing. 

"When a motherless little girl she 
was abandoned by her father and 
sent to an orphanage. From the or- 
phanage she was adopted by the wife 
of a singing teacher whose husband 
had been impressed by the quality of 
the child's voice. 

"At IS, when the time came and 
they felt she must study abroad, the 
old singing master called upon a 
former pupil of his, who was just be- 
coming recognised as one of the clev- 
er young theatrical managers. 

"He met the girl and, though car- 
ried away by her voice, he could not 
hide his distress, because of her ugli- 



ness. At that age she was particular- 
ly unattractive — eighteen, raw-boned 
and awkward. 

"Each year for five years, when 
business took him to Paris, he called 
upon her and listened to the compli- 
ments of the musters who were in- 
structing her. So grateful was she 
for ( .his many kindnesses that she con- 
centrated all her efforts upon her 
study, hoping to make a success so 
she could repay him. 

"And as the Tears crept along, she 
fell In love with him. Although she 
did not ijare to believe that he could 
ever care for her. Still in every wo- 
man's heart when she loves, she 
dreams only of the ultimate consum- 
mation of her romance. 

"Thdt winter, the singer returned to 
this country, and in his loneliness, he 
enjoyed the sweetness of her comrade- 
ship. 

"Unknown to her, in America, he 
loved a girl whose position was so far 
above his that he dared only to dream. 

"One evening, when they were 
alone, he spoke tenderly of his love. 
For one mad moment she believed 
hts confession was meant for her, and 
as he reached over, closing his hand 
over hei trembling one, she lived a. 
evele of estacy. And then he told 
her ubout the young girl — beautiful 
and accomplished. 

"A lew weeks later, at a private 
mut-irale, she was introduced to the 
girl, end though her heart was break- 
ing, she cultivated her friendship, 
building up to that moment when 
she would have a chance to tell the 
girl of the man s silent love for her. 

"In spite of our poignant suffering, 
the knowledge" that we can bring 
pleasure to those whom we love makes 
us ever willing to sacritice ourselves 
Tr-such was her thrill of pleasure 
when she could take to him an ac- 
knowledgement from the girl's own 
lips that she cared for him. 

"Last Christmas eve a baby was 
born to the young couple and on 
Christmas eve the 'crow with the 
Nightingale's voice' sang at a musi- 
cale. Never has a voice so thrilled 
an audience as that song which came 
from the depths of a breaking heart 
Perhaps it is true that the knowledge 
of the hopelessness of love has given 
to the world the greatest genius." 
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Thursday, December 21. ' In turn apologised for him aa other* had 

The other morning I remarked about apologized for bar. 
Alice Brady's effervescent good humor. "Temperament Is to be expected of an 

"Do you ever get temperamental?" I artist" 
asked her. I "And to think that I acted like that." 

"Only laay people can afford to be | ""• con fessed to herself, following on* 
temperamental," she replied. "I never | ot _*' r "".f^*"*'* mad . exhibitions, 
have time for IL When we work •vary 
day from t until «, w* cannnot lose any 
of the golden hours by allowing our- 
selves to sulk or become moody." 



Then little by little the storm died 
down and after It there came the bl*ss- 
Ing of calm. 

"I was only rrlvlnr you a taste of your 

_ own prescribed medicine." he told her as 

Talking about temperament rem nded ne sjg „„ clow) ,„ „, .■£,„," 

* of a whimsical actress who played timtm a „„„ haa to aoe ber faults 

mirrored In others before she recognises 
them In herself." 

And so, from that day to this, they 
hav* lived Ilk* two peaceful turtle doves. 
She has given up the stage, he Is a suc- 
cessful artist and they have two of the 
dearest llule children. 

"Have they temperament?" I asked her 
laughingly the other day. 

She shook her head and smiled. 

"If they have. they will never bear of 
It." ah* replied "Temperament la the 
on* word crossed out of our family dic- 
tionary. " 



ho played 

In Mr. Belasco's company, 'The Good 

Little Devil," who confeaaed that from 

the time she waa a little girl, aba bad 

been petted and spoiled by her parents 

"Martha Is a very unusual child," her 

mother had always apologised to her 

j friends. "You see, she Inherltes the 

I artistic temperament from her father.' 

When Martha waa upset, she woula 
fly Into the wildest and most unoon- 
I trollable tantrums. 

"I am so temperamental," she learned 
to aay as she grew a little bit older, 
and her mother always echoed Ber ex- 
cuse* When Martha waa old enough to 
go to school, her doting, foolish parents 
cautioned the teachers to be kind to 
her. Again the fatal word of tempera- 
ment was given her aa a crutch to lean 
on. Consequently, when the unhappy 
moods came on, the teacher. Instead of 
censuring her and making her under- 
stand that poise is the greatest asset 
to happiness, sympathised with Martha 
and scolded the other children who 
dared to antagonise ber. 

At eighteen she waa a girl who had 
scattered all her forces and although 
she was endowed by Nature with beauty 
and brains, her disposition marred ber 
personality. 

At nineteen she went on the stave 
and would have been very successful 
had It not been for her ugly outbursts 
of temper, which managera at first for- 
gave because of her youth and then 
later would not tolerate because no man- 
agement can afford a dlsorganlzer In 
the company. 

At twenty ahe married a nice, clean- 
cut, happy-go-lucky business man. And 
what a life she led him! For two years 
she retired from the stage. Her violent 
fits of temper at first amused him and 
he apologized to his friends, explaining 
that she was super-sensitive and so very 
high-strung. 

"She is artistic to her finger tips." he 
explained protcctlngly. "I am the one to 
be blamed. . . . not my wife." 

Rut the months dulled the romance 
and soon the time came when the man 
could stand It no longer. He deserted 
her and after a year ahe secured a di- 
vorce from him. But her beauty and 
transient sweetness attracted others, and 
the second time she married. It was to 
an srtlst. 

"Are you temperamental?" she had ask- 
ed laughingly one day during their court- 
ship. 

"1 have a temper." he replied simply, 
"bnt I have learned to control it." 

A few weeks after their honeymoon 
she had looked forward to a trip to 
Japan. The money which her husband 
expected from a small estate did not 
arrive In yme, so the trip waa called off- 

Instead of accepting her fate, ahe wept 
herself Into the most violent hysteria, 
while all the time her distressed hus- 
band looked down upon her with eye* of 
glowering coals. 

The storm passed over— a week went by 
—then she began to notice traits In ber 
husband she had never dreamed of. At 
every provocation he lost his temper! In 
the studio one morning, when she came 
| in. he discovered that his tube of cobalt 
blue bad disappeared. Instead of a sane 
and careful search for it, he burst into I 
a madman's fury, throwing the palette 
down upon the floor, kicking the canvas 
across the room, sweeping everything 
off the table and hurling some of the 
paint brushes out of the window. 

She was horrified 

"Get out of here!" he ordered, turn- 
ing upon her. "When I have these tem- 
peramental fits. I wish to be left alone!" 

Her eyea wide with terror, she stole 
toward the door. For ten minutes ahe 
could hear him In the studio, kicking, 
swearing, raging, smashing Then there 
followed a long, terrifying silence. 

That evening at dinner he was in a 
sullen mood and spoke to her only once— 
and that was to complain about the 
dinner, bringing his fists down upon the 
table so that the dishes rattled noisily. 

Not only days but weeks she lived In 
fear and anxiety. The words of her 
first husband came back to her— "Some 
day you will be made to suffer Just what 
you have made me undergo during the 
hours of your unhappy tempers." 

She confided her unhappiness with her 
artist husband to her friends, and they 



'Answer* to Queries. 



C. M— Tea. Dorothy Bernard haa left 
the F>ox Company, T.lla Chester was 
Flo's companion In "The Million Dollar 
Mystery." 

F. V— My sister Lottie Is now playing 
with Famous Players. Cecelia Stanton 
Is Mrs. Crane Wilbur. Tour refer to 
Kitty Gordon In "As In a Looking Glass." 

T. D. L— Thomas Chatterton was Rich- 
ard and Douglas Gerrard waa Paul In 
"A Soul Enslaved." Ruth Roland Is not 
married. 

Anita M.-Ethel Orandin Is with Con- 
solidated. Antonio Moreno I* not mar- 
ried. Huntley Gordon was Mortimer In 
"The Conflict." 

D. E.-Frank Lome waa John In "Hnlda 
from Holland." Juanlta Hansen I* now 
with Fox Company. Edward Eerie Is 
with Metro. 

8. F. R.— Charles Clary was Haroourt 
In "The Black List." but Charles Cherry 
played In "The Mummy and the Hum- 
ming Bird." CaVlyie Black well Is now 
with World Film Corporation. 
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Friday, Dec. 22. 

mlLT-IAN Russell, as beautiful 
today as she ■was those yes- 
terdays, -was telling a group of 
us the other afternoon at the 
Ritz-Carlton the secret of 
eternal youth. 

"There are a few rules, so simple 
that every -woman should know them. 
First come well-regulated hours of 
sleep; second, everyone should drink 
at least two or three quarts of water 
a day. The face, throat and hands 
should he well cold creamed at night 
and bathed in the morning with luke- 
warm water and pure castile soap, 
then a. piece of ice should be rubbed 
briskly over the complexion. This 
hardens the cuticle and the cold stim- 
ulates the blood and brings a natural 
glow to the cheeks. 

"A little white vaseline should he 
put on the eyelashes every night. The 
teeth and hair should be brushed well 
before retiring. 

"Of course these rules do not pre- 
vent old age but they are a great 
boon <to the beauty of women." 

Kitty Gordon insists that plenty of 
exercise — walking, swimming and 
early morning calisthenics before a 
cold shower — will do away -with the 
cosmetics which so many women are 
using these days. 

Then another actress joined us and 
told about a young girl she knew who 
had ruined her eyes by dropping in 
patent medicines advertised to make 
the pupils large and the eyes unusual- 
ly bright 

"At first the girl's shining eyes at- 
tracted much attention," she told us, 
"but anything which is contrary to 
nature loses its charm by being un- 
natural. 

"This Iris of the girl's eyes was a 
light -blue — the medicine dilated the 
pupil so that her eye gave the star- 
ry impression of a painted doll's, 
the friends of this young girl warned 
her but she would not listen to them, 
until -one morning she was awakened 
to a sharp, stining pain in her tem- 
ples. 

'The room was almost in darkness, 
and not realizing it was daylight, she 
stumbled to the electric button and 
switched on the lights. But the dark- 
ness still remained. Terrified, she 
screamed for help, and her mother 
rushed in, to find her lying in a 



swoon upon the floor. She was taken 
to the hospital where for three weeks. 
a very famous eye specialist fought 
to save her from blindness. 

"Now, for the rest of her life, she 
has to wear glasses as a penalty for 
her foolish, unwise vanity." 

Lillian Russell then told us of 
women who had serious operations to 
remove wrinkles. "Even with the 
great specialists it is not always safe 
and they warn women before the op- 
eration Some are very successful 
and I have known -women of fifty 
who had complexions like young girls 
of twenty. 

"Other women, inspired by a desire 
for youth, have gone to well-adver- 
used beauty doctors for similar oper- 
ations. 1 know three unhappy women 
whose faces the world never sees ex- 
cept through dark veils, for from 
forehead to throat, they are a mass 
of livid scars. The operations were 
failures." 

1 spoke ot the girl in our company 
who had spent a summer in the 
mountains. Returning for the win- 
ter season, she was distressed because 
her fine white skin was sunburned 
to an ugly tan. A friend recommend- 
ed a lotion which would remove the 
outer cuticle and she applied it. In 
a few days her face was almost raw. 
One sleepless night she arose and, 
finding a jar of cold cream, poulticed 
her face with it A few moments 
later she was lying on the floor, al- 
most insensible from the agony, for 
the cold cream contained an alcoholic 
perfume which burned her face like 
hot coals. 

Six weeks passed and the new 
cuticle had grown. Her complexion 
was the color of a rose petal and her 
skin almost as soft as a baby's. But 
the first time she stepped out of the 
house into the stinging -wind, she no- 
ticed mottled spots appearing on the 
cuticle. She tanned more easily — 
soon there were freckles spreading 
over her nose. On -warm days when 
the color surged into her face, great 
ugly red blotches appeared. In fact. 
ever since then she has had one of the 
homeliest complexions I have ever 
seen — tan. colorless and spotted. 

So Lillian Russell warns all girls 
against using cosmetics, reddening 
their gums, enameling their teeth, 
burnishing or touching up their hair, 
or eating tablets guaranteed to take 
off or add flesh. The simple remedies 
of diet and care, says she, are the 
only ones effective and harmless. 
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___^_ Saturday, Dec. 23. 

[HERE can he so much heav- 
en in life or so much hell," 
remarked Laurette Taylor the 
J other day. "It is ail within 



ourselves.' 

I agreed with her. 
'Every unhappiness throws a shad- 
ow." That was the warning my moth- 
er gave me when I was a little girl, 
so all these years I have been trying 
only to behold the sunlight. 

"How many women are racked by 
imaginary sorrows or illnesses," Miss 
Taylor continued, "or have been tor- 
tured by. fanciful love affairs." 

It made me think of the woman 
who played in Chauncey Olcott's 
company when I was a little girl. 
Some one had suggested to her that 
she had tuberculosis. This suggestion 
became a hugbeaer. Through the days 
and nights she studied herself for 
symptoms until finally she fevered 
herself into a. belief that she was go- 
ing to die a lingering death, in spite 
of the fact -that specialists assured 
her there were no tuberculosis germs 
in her system. At last, driven half 
mad by these terrors, she committed 
suicide. 

I also knew a young girl who was 
very much in love with a handsome, 
worthless boy whom she had met at 
college. After his graduation, he 
asked her to marry him, but with no 
prospects to offer, the marriage was 
opposed -by her parents. He had left 
the east and returned to his father's 
cattle ranch in Nevada, promising her 
that he would make good and send 
for her. 

For two years she waited: but, 
though lie was faithful with his let- 
ters, he seemed hopelessly -unable to 
himself. In spite of opportuni- 
ties he. remained a workman on his 
father's ranch. 

A new suitor courted her. a man 
that the .family had known from the 
days of his childhood. He was 
dy. sober, gentle and clever, hav- 
ing already earned for himself an en- 
viable reputation as a cHemical engin- 
eer. Ever since her high school days 
the young man had been in love with 
her. And when there seemed no pros- 
pects of her marriage to the boy who 
had gone to Nevada, he proposed. 

Another year went by and, upon the 
ing of her parents, she was mar- 
ried to the easterner. Two children i 
were horn to them, hut although she 
was a devoted wife and mother. I 
knew the girl was unhappy. She had 
never shut the image of the other man 
out of her heart and the memory of 
her love was what I call "the hell 
within." 

Five years passed. 

One evening the husband returned 
home and told her that in New York 



he had met the westerner who had 
come to New York on business. 

"I have invited him here," he told 
his wife, "tonight for dinner." 

I happened to be calling that after- 
noon and never will I forget the glow 
which was diffused over her cheeks 
nor the strange, haunted look in her 
eyes. 

"He will be here tonight," she 
echoed, half audibly. 

They invited me to dinner and I 
accepted the invitation. 

He arrived. 

Perhaps he saw many changes in 
her which disappointed him, for in 
those five unhappy years she had 
grown older, had lost the sparkle of 
youth and the fresh beauty which had 
attracted him, but this I know, when 
she gazed upon the man whose image 
had burned a scar in her heart, she 
was not only disappointed, she was 
disillusioned! 

He had grown big, coarse and "red- 
faced. His eyes were swollen and 
bleared with drink. His mouth had 
coarsened. His teeth had yellowo-d. 
Five years before he was a boy, now 
he was a man, aged by dissipation. 

It was an uninteresting dinner for 
us four who were thinking very hard, 
and saying very little! After dinner 
the westerner, stifling his yawns, sug- 
gested that we go to one of the bur- 
lesque shows and from there to the 
Midnight Follies. "I didn't come here 
to attend a funeral," he remarked 
with emphasis. 

Then the woman smiled. It was the 
happiest smile 1 think 1 had seen on 
her face for Ave years. The westerner 
had expressed it aptly — it was a fu- 
neral! She had burled in her heart 
forever ail the foolish memories which 
had stolen the happiness that might 
have been hers if she had only appre- 
ciated the splendid man she had mar- 
ried. 

Although the husband invited the 
westerner to his home every time he 
6aw him, the bored one never again 
accepted the invitation. A few months 
later, when I visited my friends a few 
days at Christmas time, I carried away 
memories of the happiest little house- 
hold I have ever known. 'The 
house with the heaven Within." I 
called it, as I kissed the contented lit- 
tle wife goodbye. 
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A BIG MAN AND A LITTLE JOKE. 
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De Wolfe Hopper Is a big. Jolly. *ood- 
natured man of • feat 4 Inches, who al- 
ways haa a barral of lauKhs ready to 
dole out to his friends. There la ever 
a delightful Are Of wit between Raymond 
Hitchcock and Mr. Hopper, who' lives at 
our hotel, which we. the audience, enjoy 
hugely. 

Not many days ago Mr. Hopper re- 
turned from a trip to Boston. He had 
much to say about the beauties of the 
city but from what we could gather w»i 
most Impressed by the Indian pudding 
served him at one of the hotels! 

"When a man reaches my age," Mr. 
Hopper remarked wtth a grand-fatherly 
tone, "he becomes tremendously Interest- 
ed In his three meals a day— In fact, all 
his Joys, sorrows and dlsss-pointments 
seem to hover around what Is served him 
fox breakfast, luncheon and dinner," 

Re described at such poetical length 
this delectable Indian pudding with Its 
ice cream sauce that it whetted all our 
appetites and we persuaded Mr. Hopper 
to write to the clever chef In Boston 
and secure the recipe. 

The recipe arrived. The chef In our 
hotel, although he regarded it rather 
superciliously, prepared an enormous 
dishful the other evening. And here is 
what happened, according to Mr. Hopper's 
story. 

"All day long I practically starved my- 
self in anticipation of the event. I 
thought of nothing else. I talked of noth- 
ing else. I made my friends' mouths 
water and had them Kreen with Jealousy 
until I promised them a treat at the 
supper table. This much accomplished, I 
proceeded. The head waiter was given 
orders to aerve my particular friends, and 
to spare my enemies, and to reserve an 
extra large portion for my enjoyment. 

"Unfortunately, I arrived there a little 
late, Juat aa Raymond Hitchcock waa 
finishing his dinner. Drawing up my 
chair beside his, I ordered a light re- 
past, then remarked In a mysterious 
whisper. 'Have you heard any gossip 
about an Indian pudding?* 

" 'Not a syllable!' replied Raymond 
Hitchcock. 

"I waa glad. It afforded me another 
opportunity of telling the delightful 
story and Indulging In a tew moments 
more of anticipation. 

"Raymond Hitchcock waa pleased. 

" 'Are you sure you are going to have 
enough for yourself r he asked. 'I don't 
want to Impose on your good nature,' 

"Keeping the secret of the extra large 
portion, I laughed generously, and with 
a flourish of my hand, gave ardors to 
the waiter. 

"There I sat. beaming from ear to ear 
while I watched him gobble, holding back 
on my own dessert because I must con- 
fess I was a little bit ashamed to ad- 
mit I had been piggish enough to order 
two whole portions for myself! 

"Raymond Hitchcock left and I called 
the waiter over. 

" "Bring on my pudding,' I demanded In 
the manner of old King Cole. 

" 'Why, you ordered it for Mr. Hitch- 
cock 1" the head waiter apologised, 

" 'Of course I ordered It for Mr. Hitch- 
cock. Now bring me mine.' 

" 'But that was yours.' and the head 
waiter's eyes grew round and terrified. 

" 'Miner and my voice roared across 
the dining-room until they heard It out 
In the lobby of the hotel. 

" 'Do you mean to tell me there Is no 
more of that pudding leftr 



" "It waa your double portion I gave to 
Mr. Hitchcock,' and the waiter not only 
looked miserably frightened but his whole 
pose was humble and apologetic. 

"I sank back In the chair, all despair. 
The grinning face of Raymond Hitch- 
cock appeared In the doorway for an In- 
stant, then disappeared. It waa well for 
ilitchy that he kept out of sight. Con- 
fidentially, I think it will take me a long 
time before I can forgive him. for you 
see, he knew all along he was getting 
the LAST dish of pudding!" 

1 laughed heartily at Mr. Hopper's 
story for It made me think of the time 
when Lottie, Jack and I were Invited 
to a children's party. They passed a bowl 
of apples around and in the bowl was 
one big, rat rosy one, ever so much 
plumper and better looking than the 
others. e> That 1s why we three children 
had our eyes upon It! 

But so did the little boy At my left 
and as the dish reached him before it 
came to us, his greedy paws seised the 
coveted prise. Lottie, Jack and I look- 
ed at him with disgust. "The pig!" Jack 
whispered in my ear. "I had been keep- 
ing my eye on that apple all the way 
around the table!" 

Angry at the boy's selfishness, we three 
turned our backs upon hlra and closed 
our ears so we could not listen to his 
munching on Its crisp aweetneaa. After 
that we always called him "The Selfish 
Boy." 

My mother heard the story and was 
very much amused by it. 

"Suppose this little boy had not taken 
the apple, would you have left It on 
the plate and passed It along to the 
children on the other side of your' 

"Indeed we wouldn't." we three re- 
plied in a chorus. Then It began to dawn 
upon us. It Is pretty hard to get a line 
on your own shortcomings until you see 
them reflected In the other fellow. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

Q. W.— Conway Tearle played the lead- 
ing role with Clara Kimball Young In 
'The Common Law." 

F. I — Louise Huff's best known pictures 
are "The Old Homestead." "Maree Cov- 
ttgton." "Destiny's Toy" and "The Rs- 
ward of Patience." 

Alice B.— Mo, I do not believe In using 
motherhood, patriotism and other fine 
emotions merely for a commercial ap- 
peal. But you forget that all such One 
sentiments are absolutely essential to 
art, and that the art of today ia only 
made possible by bos office receipts. Do 
you think that it is Juat your fifteen 
cents or quarter that repays the producer 
when you see a production on which he 
has spent thousands and sometimes 
hundreds of thousands? 2 cannot think 
of any place but the theater where you 
can purchase so many dollars' worth for 
so few cents. 

T. F. M.-Oeraldtne Farrar"s "Joan of 
Arc" haa not yet been released but will 
appear shortly. 1 cannot say when It 
will reach your town. Why not ask 
Lasky Co. ? 

Edna W.— The Scotch story we have 
been producing at Marblehead has not 
been released yet, but you will be able 
to see it shortly. The story appears in 
the December Issue of Photoplay. 

MART PICKFORD. 
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t'SDER SUSPICION. 

(Copyright, 1916, by The McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate.) 

mEtREE years ago a celebrated 
dancer was severely injured 
by a fall on the stage. For 
many seasons she and her 
husband had not only be*n 
popular Broadway stars, but favorites 
in London and Parts. 

They were a happily marriea 
couple, very much in love with each 
other, And had worked as dancing 
partners for years, climbing slowly 
the steep and totering ladder of suc- 
cess. 

In all -of their athletic dances it was 
always necessary for them to pu: 
resin on their hands to keep from 
slipping out of each other's clasp. 
One evening she had stopped to gos- 
sip with an -actress in her dressing 
room and bad been given her cue 
betore -she was entirely ready for 
it. Frightened lest she keep them 
•waiting, she hurried out without tak- 
ing tune to apply the resin. 

"It is a dangerous thing," the ac- 
tress .warned her. "lou might be 
hurt." 

"Before we make our entrance I 
will tell him to be careful." 

But as the dancer was two miautss 
late, the stage .manager had sent the 
husband on to do a few steps by htm- 
setf.-so when the wife whirled upon 
the stage -into the arms of her hus- 
band -she did not have an opportun- 
ity to caution him. 

-3Tou can imagine the cry "wrung 
from the audience when in one of 
the mad dervish measures she 
slipped from his grasp, lost her bal- 
ance, spun across the stage and fell 
unconscious to the floor. They car- 
ried her into her dressing room, 
from the dressing room to the hos- 
pital, and it was months before she 
was taken to her own home. 

That was three years ago. Ever 
since then she has been sitting in an 
Invalid chair, a cripple, her spine se- 
verely injured in the fall. 

The husband, in spite of his tender 
devotion, sometimes grew discour- 
aged. The temptations in the gay 
world of the theatre were many. 
These last two years his dancing 
partner was a little girl who had 
come from the west, sweet and fresh 
as a daisy. Professionals whispered, 
and always eager for an amusing bit 
of gossip the public kept its Cyclo- 
pean eye upon the couple. 

We do not doubt for a minute that 
propinquity has a lot to do with tne 
romance of the world, so they proph- 
esied an affair between the young 
girl and the lonely, unhappy man. 

One .day two of the tale bearers 
who make it their business to see 
there is very little happiness existing 
in the world, went out of their way 
to call upon the Invalid wife. And 
in the course of their conversation 
they managed to let her read be- 
tween the lines what the hum-in 
newspapers were publishing in regard 
to the dawning romance between her 
husband and his little dancing part- 
ner. 

The wife said nothing. She just 
bided her time and watched them. 



She invited the little dancer to her 
house and studied her every move. 

One evening, through an open door 
she saw them sitting before the fire- 
place close together, the girl's hand 
on her husband's. The girl was cry- 
ing and the man's arm stole around 
her. drawing her head to his shoulder. 

That evening, when the husband 
crept in to kiss his wife good night, 
he found her white-faced, but brave. 
She told him all she knew of the 
love between the young woman and 
himself. At first he could not an- 
swer. 

"I will give you your freedom," she 
insisted, stroking his hair very gent- 
ly as he knelt beside her. But he 
only looked into her eyes and drew 
her hand to his lips, kissing it with 
passionate tenderness. 

"■you are the only woman I have 
ever loved," he told her. 
fo -I The following morning the little 
girl came to the wife -with a happy 
smile on her face and a glow in her 
eyes that had never been there be- 
fore. 

She showed the wife a telegram 
from the westerner who had been in 
love with her before she came career- 
ing to New York. 

"We are to be married," she cried 
ecstatically, "as soon as he arrives in 
New York." 

"But my husband?" the wife re- 
plied. "I thought you cared for 
him!" 

The girl laughed. 

"1 do care for him, just as I care 
for you. I did not want to disturb you 
with my little troubles until they 
turned for the best, but all thase 
months, ever since the day I quar- 
reled with this man whom I loved, 
your husband has been helping me 
bear up under the sorrow. It was he 
who wrote to the man out west ex- 
plaining everything — it was he who 
kept my spirits from breaking and it 
was his story of your happy married 
life which made me realize how mis- 
erable 1 would be if I ever discarded 
a real love." 

The other afternbon I met the hus- 
band on the street and he stopped me 
joyously to tell me that a wonderful 
specialist from Berlin has taken is"" 
wife's case in charge and prophesies 
an ultimate recovery. 

After this news, I remembered to 
ask about the little dancer, the wife's 
best friend. 

'T have just left them," he 
laughed. "The little dancer and her 
adoring husband brought the baby 
over. The nurse carried its bathing 
paraphernalia, so my wife could -ee 
her early morning swim." 

He looked at his watch, it was late 
He bade me a hurried farewell and 
grabbed -a taxi cab at the street cor- 
ner, just as two women I knew came 
alons and caught a glimpse of h,m 

"He's a charming fellow," one of 
them remarked, ""but isn't it a shame 
that he neglected his wife so dread- 
fully. 1 suppose you've heard the gos- 
sip about the little dancer?" 

1 stopped neither to listen nor ex- 
plain, for what would have been the 
use? There are always people in 
this world who enjoy believing the 
worst? 
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There la a vary attractive young girt 
who Is well known In the professional 
world aa one of the most beautiful stars 
of musical comedy. She to 'a natural 
blonde, her features are exquisitely 
carved and she has a tall, lithe figure 
which bends and sways like a wind- 
blown reed. 

Sometimes she reminds one of a Burns 
Jones painting, at other times ahe haa all 
of the mad spirit of the song and dance, 
full of life, happy-go-lucky and carefree. 

But there ia one great drawback to this 
girl's happiness. She calls It "tempera- 
ment," but we are beginning to classify 
it aa a ytry unfortunate disposition. 

"I am so highatrung and sensitive." she 
confided to me one day. Remembering a 
little Incident of the night before. I re- 
plied: 

"Tou are foolishly super-sensitive. I 
do not know any better way to make one'a 
friends unhappy than by letting your 
Imagination trick you Into believing that 
unleas you are the center of interest, 
your friends are neglecting you." 

She looked at me rather sharply and I 
know she was hurt because for two or 
three days, when she passed me to the 
lobby of the hotel, she averted her glance 
so aa not to meet mine. 

One afternoon a very dear friend of 
hers whose mind was distraught by un- 
happy news she had received in one of 
her home letters, passed this goung ac- 
tress by. Both were in a hurry. The 
musical comedy star waved merrily, but 
the friend, with the ache In her heart 
and a far-away look in her eyes, only 
smiled rather wistfully. 

That evening they met again and in 
her diatress the girl who had received the 
newa from home turned to her best friend 
for consolation^ Knowing she was on her 
way that afternoon to rehearsal ahe 
hadn't stopped her. wishfflg to spare her 
the burden of another's sorrow. 

When they met the little woman hurried 
forward, all hope for the cheer and sym- | 
pathy she expected from her friend. But 
the friend looked at her coldly, turned 
on her heel and walked away. 

"Why, what Is the matter?" we asked 
astounded. 

The girt ahrugged her shoulders. 

"This afternoon she deliberately 
snubbed me for some reason or other, 
and all through rehearsal I cried my eyea 
out. Now, I am string her a dose of her 
oam medicine. It seems as though we 
sensitive people have to suffer more than 
anyone else." 

Even as ahe said this, tears of self-pity 
came welling Into her eyes. 

That the little woman was hurt I could 
tell by the pained expression In her eyes 
as she turned and walked away from me. 
It was not until days later that the young 
girl found out her mistake, but this did 
not teach her a lesson. 

With her Imagination working overtime, 
she alwaya looked upon the dullest aide of 
everything. Nothing was bright and gay. 
nothing was true and sincere, everyone 
was false, until finally she came to be- 
lieve there was no such thing as a real 
friendship. 

In her feverish desire not, to have her 
feelings wounded, she trampled upon the 
hearts of others, like one walking heed- 



lessly through • Best of flowers, crush- 
ing the blossoms under foot without seek- 
ing the pathway. 

Men oam* Into her Ufa but they want 
away sooner than she would hare had 
them. Beautiful, she courts admiration 
and attention, bat men soon tire of a girl 
who Is not oompsnionable and generous- 
minded. 

In these past two or three years there 
has been a radical change In her appear- 
ance. She has lost that sweet whole- 
someness which made her so attractive, 
and disappointed, critical, unhappy lines 
are traced upon her face. There la a 
restless, suspicious look In her eyes 
which steals from them their beauty. 

"It seems as If everyone In the world 
deliberately tries to hurt my faeltnga," 
she remarked with a -doleful sigb. 1 

telephoned to Mrs R the other day. 

She had alwaya protested she was such 
a good friend of mine, but I have not 
heard from her since. Now ahe knew I 
telephoned because I delivered the mes- 
sage to her personal maid," 

"Perhaps she has been very busy." I 
suggested. 

The gfc-1 smiled a bitter smile, while 
her eyes were filled wtth tears. 

"She la probably doing It on purpose 
to offend me— she doesn't care for me 
any more,** 

I turned away from her In disgust, and 

later I found out that Mrs. R had 

been In Philadelphia for over a week. 
The next time the young gtrl saw her. 
she burst Into a veritable frensy of hys- 
teria, but ths woman happened at the 
time to be busy worrying about her own 
troubles and the girl's tears Irritated her. 

True friendship is mutual sacrifice. The 
sweetest way to enjoy our friends is to 
have Implicit faith and trust in them and 
both must be ready at any momsnt to 
equally give or take, whichever may be 
the demand. 



Answers to Correspondent*. 

Mrs. M. O.— There was no name signed 
but "Jennie O. and no address on 
the letter which cams to me. If It were 
your niece, she may see this paragraph 
and write you direct 

C. W.— No reliable studio demands pay- 
ment of a fee for trying out any girl 
tr determine whether she l a capable »r 
not. 

B. T.— Try wet pumice atone on your 
arms. Cold cream your wrinkles See 
an oculist about your eyea 

Elsie D.— No young girl should accept 
presents of Jewelry from a young man, 
especially whan her mother opposes it 

O. A.— James Kirkwood was my leading 
man In "The Eagle's Mate:" Owen Moore 
In "Cinderella." "Caprice" and "Mistress 
Nell:" Marshall Nellan In "Madame But- 
terfly:" "Eugene O'Brien In "Poor little 
Pepplna. ' 

R- 8.— To hide your thinness in a party 
dress, drape a tulle scarf around your 
shoulders and arms. 

MART PICKFORD. 
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FOOLISH GIRLS AND WISE ONES. 



(Copyright. 1916. by the McClure 
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IS I have often said, the colorful 

life of the theatre stimulates 

romance, but there Is just as 

I much dross as there is gold 

In the balance when weighed. 

It is beautiful to have ideals, to keep 

our minds from all sord-dness, but at 

the same time, the level headed girl 

who has been well advised by her 

mother or those nearest and dearest 

to her makes the happiest and most 

successful woman. 

In the courts there is now a di- 
vorce case between a young couple 
who have been married scarcely a 
year. She was a pretty society girl, 
the daughter of very wealthy parents, 
while he was a handsome, reckless, 
sophisticated young actor. 

The father of the girl was too busy 
on "Wall street to watch very closely 
ms daughter's development. The 
mother unfortunately was one of 
those silly, foolish, romantic women 
who had never been able to realize 
her own ideals of happiness and lived 
vicariously through her daughter. 

Born in a very strict New England 
family, the mother had enjoyed no 
freedom of affairs of the heart until 
she met the girl's father, a sober, 
steady business man, 15 years older 
than she. He was a great friend of 
her father's and so the match AJd 
been really arranged between the 
parents. She respected this older 
man, but she had dreamed of a 
more romantic marriage. However, 
when no other young man came 
courting, she accepted this friend of 
the family and they were married. 

Now that her daughter was l 7 . 
the mother remembered ".he empti- 
ness of her youth and determined 
'hat her child should not be mar- 
tyred by what the world calls a sensi- 
ble marriage. Her own mother had 
taught her, wisely and sanely, hfe'f 
pitfalls, but this young girl had 
been kept in iemorance of every- 
thing except the laws governing the 
heart. She had been allowed to 
^ad foolish, sentimental novels, her 
mother had always taken her to emo- 
tional dr.tmas, in fact, she had b'fiii 
euarded for those 17 years and ha J 
irrown up like a hothouse orchid. 

At a semi-Bohemian tea, the young 
girl had met the handsome actor. Ker 
mother, foolishly impressed by his 

food looks and his suave, Chester- 
eldian manners, had not discouraged 
his attentions to her daughter. Wh-sn 
the news reached the father he, in- 
furiated, ordered the young man sut 
of the house. 



"She is only 17," he told his wife, 
tngrily. "iou must get these fool- 
ish, romantic ideas out of her head." 

But -the mother did not reply. She 
had her own- opinions on the subject. 
And the young girl, like countless 
thousands of other young girls dis- 
covered the moment there was «ny 
opposition, that her love interest was 
st'mulated. 

Day after day in secret these two 
were meeting each other while the 
mother stood guard over them aud 
kept a watchful eye upon the father. 

One evening at supper time the 
young girl did not appear and ,the 
maid brought in a note to her moth- 
er. It was a little scribbled farewell, 
she and the young actor had eloped 
and were going to be married. Tne 
father's heart was broken, but the 
mother was secretly pleased. Her 
daughter could really live and enjoy 
the romance which she had been de- 
nied in her youth. 

"But she is not 18," the father 
stormed, "I will have the marriage 
ann tiled." 

The mother surpressed her smile. 

"You were so busy on Wall street 
yesterday that you forgot it was your 
daughter's birthday. She has been 
18 for 24 hours and there is nothing 
you can do." 

The mother hovered over the young 
couple, settling them in their pretty 
little nest, denying them no luxuries 
but finding no balm for the unhappl- 
ness of her daughter, who, disillu- 
sioned by her husband's character, 
found out too late the mistake she 
had made in this unwise and lil- 
considered marriage. 

He drank, he dissipated, he made 
demands upon his wife's father for 
money, he brought his carousals in- 
to his own home, until his wife barred 
the doors against him. 

"If we had only known," the 
mother cried hysterically. "Why didn't 
someone tell us before it was too 
late?" 

The father looked at her grimly. 

"Several did try, but you closed your 
ears to them." 

The wise mother prepares her 
daughter for the crowning event of 
her life — marriage. A foolish moth- 
er feeds her upon ideals. 

A few days ago a well known au- 
thor told me he was going to make a 
moving picture scenario out of this 
story- He told me it would be very 
helpful to him if my readers would 
write to me on this subject. Letters 
from mothers are always interesting. 

What is your idea about the 
bringing up of your daughter? Do 
you believe in keeping her absolutely 
ignorant of the fundamentals of life 
or do you advise frankness? 
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When a famous star whom you all ■ a man who In turn la willing to live on 



know married a broad-shouldered, 
good-looking son of an aristocratic 
Southern family, the romantic world 
breathed a long, satisfied sigh. For, 
after all, there la nothing we, enjoy 
mors than the romance of others, espe- 
cially of the people whom we know 
and love over the footlights. 

"Will she retire from the stager 
was the first question the public ask- 
ed, afraid she mtgb,t follow the exam- 
ple of many others and give np her 
career. For though we like to hear 
that our favorites are happy with 
beautiful children In their arma, at 
the same time we are selflsl and are 
loath to let them drift out of our own 
pleasure lives. »And this sctress is one 
whom you all love very dearly. 

Knowing her for <many years, I was 
perhaps one of the first she told of 
her heart's longing. It was to live 
only for her husband and the children 
she dreamed would bring more happi- 
ness than ths applause of a thousand 
audiences. 

She had married the man she loved 
— she had accepted him without mak- 
ing any demands — she knew that he 
had neither a fine position nor pros- 
pects, but had spent in idle' lifetime 
living on a very small Income from a 
Southern plantation which was rapidly 
falling into decay, in fact, bis 
monthly Income was only half as large 
as' her weekly salary, but he was 
young and she had great faith in him. 

When a woman loves a man, she Is 
always confident he can conquer 
| worlds for her. He is her protector, 
she looks up to him. and ber own 
thoughts of success *re merged Into 
her desire for his achievement. 

But the months went by and this 
handsome. Indolent husband made no 
effort to work for hi>r, fight for her, 
or even to protect her. He lived com- 
fortably in her beautiful apartment, 
enjoyed the luxury of her cars and the 
servants she provided, and entertained 
hi? friends liberally with the money 
made by his wife. 

Bo in love was she thai at first she 
regarded it only a* s divine pleasure 
to be In a position to shower upon the 
one she cared for her few worldly 
goods. 

But after a while her pride was 
hurt; she saw her friends whispering 
behind their hands and their sympa- 
thetic, furtive glances followed her 
when she was forced to leave her own 
drawing-room and return to the thea- 
ter to work. In h«r absence the 
charming, fascinating husband enter- 
tained them. 

He was always gallant, always con- 
versationally emotional and affection- 
ate, but two years went by »nd never 
was there a mention of his reeking a 
position whereby he could suj.port her 
or even provide for himself. 

When a woman loses faith in the 
man she loves, she either acropts her 
position of martyrdom and tolls faith- 
fully, or else she suffers keenly and 
becomes bitter because of her dlsallu- 
slonment. 

The latter was the case with this 
actress you and 1 know so well 

First the gossipy Items, always looking 
for rents In the wedding veil, hinted at 
the wife's disappointment, suggestii.g that 
the young husband, waxing fat and unat- 
tractive upon the proceeds from his wife'i 
career, had been seen abroad during ber 
working hours with other women. 

When the wife's beat friends whispered 
the story in her ear, she turned them 
away. 

"I was twenty-five when I married," 
came her quiet reply. fThe . girl of six- 
teen does not understand the signlficnnce 
of choosing her mate, but when a I isj- 
neia or professional woman, who lias 
passed that foolish age, chooses a man 
whose attractions are superficial, she 
must pay." 

They are still living together and we 
meet everywhere— at the dances, the clubs 
or on the opening nights of the new 
plays. The actress has given up the 
stage for a while and has gone Into 
pictures. 

The husband, the true aristocrat, felt 
the humiliation keenly. He knew noth- 
ing of studio Ifle but decided It was a 
little bit below the standard his wife had 
established for herself on the stage. 

His arrogant manner at the studio 
when he visited his wife antagonised the 
company she was working with. Once 
more the wife was humbled by the post- 
tlon he placed her in. 

I was with her one afternoon when 
three men, busy workers of the stage. 
were gossiping together, unconscious she 
was within hearing distance. 

"I pity the woman who has to live with 



what she earns," sai& one. 

The listener shook his head. 

"I pity the man without self-respect— 
there can be no peace of mini tor htm." 

The actress turned away and aa I quiet- 
ly closed my hand ovar hers, I noticed 
there were tears In bar eyes. 

"We ail have our crosses to bear," aha 
murmured. "How I would like to advise 
young girls aad boys not to marry until 
they are prepared to pull in the 
together." 



Aniweri to Correspondent!. 

D. P.— Tou make a mistake in thinking 
education Is not essential in our profes- 
sion. It la the greatest boon to It Keep 
on with your school work and If you 
have an histrionic ability, then you can 
go Into moving pictures 

Hettle M.— I would continue With art 
and sculpture If you have any talent for 
It and, not hope to become an actress. 
Continuity Is what makee a success of 
life. 

P. K— Ambition Is not the only require- 
ment for becoming a moving picture ac- 
tress. If you are not good looking, clever 
and talented. It would be a mistake to 
m-irste your energies Instead of directing 
your attention toward another field. 

Evelyn V.— It would be Impossible for 
me to say what place In my travels I 
liked best, for I love all sections of my 
country and would be quite unprejudiced 
In my choice of a home. 

Betty P.— Give your teacher a subscrip- 
tion to a good magasine. Ehe will find 
It a most acceptable present 

Dorothy— My favorites are the clean, 
wholesome ones, the plays that have 
Strong morals and tender sentiments . 
MART PICKFORD. 
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THE STORY OF A DOG. 
Copyright, 1916. by the McCluro 

Newspaper Syndicate. 
. ■ » "! HE whole world loves every- 
U M tiling that is young — babies. 
S m puppies, Jclltens, birdlings, 
fcaMl colts and calves! 

• Jit. Griffith was one of the 
first directors who appreciated this 
appeal and in our earliest pictures he 
surrounded his stars with those nat- 
ural little actors. 

Arthur Johnson, who was one of 
the dearest and kindnest men I ever 
knew, was very fond of animals, es- 
pecially of dogs. He had a favorite 
..ollie, a beautiful, gentle creature, 
who followed close at his heels wher- 
ever he -went. 

One afternoon, when the dark, 
heavy clouds -prophesying ram hung 
low in the skies, Mr. Griffith dis- 
missed us early. Most of us sat 
around the studio sewing on our cos- 
tumes for the next picture, for these 
were the days when we enjoyed our 
petty economies and the studio was 
one contented family, each eager to 
help the other. 

"Where are you going?" we called 
to Arthur Johnson, as he, followed 
by his dog, sauntered forth through 
the studio gatc3 

"Just for a little wall.'," lie called, 
waving- goodbye to us. 

That evening we had invited him to 
our home tor dinner. We waited un- 
til 7.30 before we sat down at the 
table without him. There had been 
no telephone -call but we were not 
particularly worried. He was a 
dreamer, was Arthur Johnson, and 
one who used to roam the hills and 
meadows, oblivious to the passing of 
time. 

All that evening -we expected a call 
from him, but not a word. 

*Tt hardly seems possible he would 
forget his .engagement," mother 
laughed, when he knew I was making 
hot biscuits especially for him!" 

It was almost noon next day at the 
studio before we who were plunged 
in our work noticed that Arthur 
Johnson had not returned. His dress- 
ing-room was Elill locked and the 
doorman bad not seen him enter the 
studio. 

Frightened, I telephoned to the 
hotel where he was living, and was 
Told bv the clerk that Mr. Johnson 
had not spent the night there. 

"Which direction did he take?" we 
asked breathless of the two men who 
had seen him depart. 

"He spoke of walking into the 
hills," the men replied, "to gather 
holly berries.*' 

We organized a searching party and 
were just starting out when Arthur 
Johnson's collie came running down 
the road. His feet were bleeding, his 



fur was torn by barb-wire fences, 
there were drops of blood on his 
tongue which lolled out of his moutti 
and he seemed suffering from thirst 
and hunger. 

Without paying any attention to us, 
he rushed to a trough in the studio 
and sunk his snoot deep into ths 
water. Then, refreshed, he started 
back, stopping every few feet to bark 
at us as if he were trying to tell us 
to follow him. 

Three of the boys, afraid that Ar- 
thur Johnson had been hurt, started 
out. following the collie. Several 
miles in the mountains they came 
upon him. In climbing a mountain 
his feet had slipped, he had lost his 
balance and rolled to the edge of one 
of the steep precipices. To save him- 
self he had grabbed hold of several 
small manzanita bushes, but they 
had been torn from their roots by his 
great weight and he had been hurled 
over the cliff. 

There had been no bonts broken 
but his ankles were badly sprained 
and in the falling he had struck his 
head upon a rock which had knocked 
him unconscious. 

All night long the coilie had re- 
mained by Jtis side, watching over 
him, howling, barking for assistance 
and guarding his master. At dawn, 
Arthur Johnson, becoming conscious, 
had tried to crawl down the mountain 
side but. exhausted from the expos- 
ure, he had found it impossible. 

"Go after them. Carlo," he ordered 
the dog, who looked at him knowing- 
ly, terrified, as if afraid to leave him 
to the mercy of the wilds. He put 
his arm around the dog's neck and 
patted his head. "Go after them. 
Carlo!" , 

The dog turned and started out on 
a dead pace down the mountain side, 
through the bush, over the barb wire 
fences, until he reached the studio. 

A lev months later the dog was 
killed in one of the battle scenes. He 
had been tied in the studio yard so 
he could not follow Arthur Johnson, 
tut had gnawed the rope away and 
with a joyous yelp had plunged right 
into the middle of the scene of activ- 
1'y searching for liis master. 

At ihat moment Mr. Griffith had 
called "Charge!" to the mob portray- 
'ng civil war soldiers and they had 
-ushed forward with Arthur Johnson 
t their head. The collie, believing 
Arthur was pursued by this scream- 
ing, howling mob of men, rushed up- 
on them with a terrible cry,/rinking 
his teeth in the arm cf the man near- 
est his master. To protect himself 
the man struck the dog over the 
head such a blow he never regained 
consciousness. 

"1 have lost my best friend," Ar- 
thur Johnson lamented, as he carried 
the bedy of the dog off the battlefteH. 



